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INTRODUCTION 


In the days of descriptive and structural linguistics, phonetics was a largely 
neglected branch of linguistic science. Once we could define the number of phonemes 
by the method of minimal pairs, and their systemic correlation by oppositions, the ac- 
tual pronunciation was the concern of spoken language teachers; least of all it could in- 
terest scholars working on dead written languages, of which one could with good 
reason suppose that we never should be able to recapture the living phonetic forms, at 
least not with any degree of strict precision. 

However, the author has ventured into the unprofitable field of phonetic re- 
construction of dead Semitic languages, - first and foremost Akkadian, - believing 
that the discussion of the problems in question would be useful for at least two direc- 
tions of science. 

(1) Phonetic (not only phonemic) reconstruction is a necessity for comparative lin- 
guistics because the subsequent changes of reconstructed proto-forms in the individual 
languages depend, first of all, on phonetic conditions; and on the phonemic 
phenomena only insofar as the changes are not spontaneous but systemic; hence the 
importance of the following discussion for Afrasian reconstruction in general. 

(2) In the particular field of cuneiform studies, all our knowledge of Sumerian is 
based on Sumero-Akkadian vocabularies, bilingual texts, and borrowings from Sume- 
rian into Akkadian; and the only way to establish the Sumerian phonological system is 
to find out the phonetic picture as revealed by the transcription of Sumerian glosses in 
Akkadian cuneiform. However, to interpret correctly the data of such transcriptions, it 
is imperative to learn how they were pronounced in Akkadian. 

It is precisely because of our nearly complete ignorance of its phonetic, and, 
consequently, also of its phonological system (as a system), that Sumerian is still an iso- 
lated language, whose kinship with any other language, or membership in any known 
language family of the world has so long defied discovery. Hence the importance of 
the following discussion for Sumerology - and perhaps eventually for the reconstruc- 
tion of the proto-language of some linguistic family or phylum, to which Sumerian may 
have belonged. 

The task is not an easy one, but I shall try to show that there are ways and meth- 
ods to approach the solution of the problems submitted to the reader in this book. 

The following is based on the preliminary results of a comparative study of 
Afrasian (AA) languages aiming at the reconstruction of the Proto-Afrasian (PAA) 
phonological system and vocabulary in the framework of a future Comparative Histori- 
cal Vocabulary of Afrasian. This has been conducted by a team of linguists from 
Leningrad and Moscow; I have especially drawn continuously - and gratefully - from 
the observations and results achieved by Olga Stolbova and Alexander Militarev; in 
Chapter 1. they have been my direct co-authors. 

Returning to the problem of studying phonetics of dead languages, I think it 
proper to state the difference in our approach from that of the Assyriologists of the 
preceding generation, - of the pre-phonological age. 

The basis for evaluating the pronunciation of ancient graphemes remains, of 
course, etymology, i.e. identification of the values of the individual signs and sign-series 
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with the phonemes in related languages as expressed in other writing systems and es- 
tablished by the native philological tradition. However, identifying a phoneme in a 
given dead language as a reflex of a phoneme in another language does not guarantee 
the similarity of its pronunciation in the particular dead language we are investigating. 

The major figures in cuneiform studies of the preceding generation, such as 
Wolfram von Soden, Adam Falkenstein, as well as some of their pupils, e.g. Karlheinz 
Deller, seemed to believe that the necessary data for reconstructing the phonetics are 
explicitly given in the spelling, as if the ancient scribes had taken care to render the 
pronunciation as faithfully as possible. Hence the attempts to discover new vowels, e.g. 
/o/, /a/, /u/ 1 , not warranted by the phonological system as such; and, contrariwise, 
"uberhangende Vokale" where the spelling does not show the presence of a vowel, but 
the morphological system seems (to the grammarian) to demand it, or vice versa 2 ; 


1. These reconstructions are based on the spelling variants Ca/Cu, Ca/Ci, Cu-uC/Cu-iC etc. However, 
from Greek transcriptions it looks as if [o], [o:] were the normal pronunciation of the (Late?) Akkadian 
phonemes spelled u, u: (the Greek ypsilon, [y] or [u], and the Greek diphthong ou being used much more 
seldom). Note also that a foreign /o/ is invariably transcribed as u in Akkadian, never as *a. This shows 
that Akkadian /u/ was, anyway, nearer to [o] than to [ii]. Compare the situation in other Semitic lan- 
guages: Arabic has three vowel phonemes in a short and a long variant, /a, i, u, a:, i:, u:/, but each of these 
phonemes has allophones, e.g. [S], [a] etc. The same situation obtains in Aramaic, where a comparison of 
dialects shows the nonphonemic character of the distinction between, e.g. [e:] and [i:J, or [u] and [o]. 
Here, as also in Hebrew and Akkadian, the picture is partly distorted by the fact that the diphthongs /ai/, 
/au/ tend to develop into [e:], [o:] (in Akkadian the latter is at least spelled «:, but probably read [o:]). In 
Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic, the Masoretic vocalization is certainly subphonemic, and e.g. a (the h&te.p 
pattah), a (the sago:l), and a (the pattah) are positional allophones of the phoneme /a/ (the sogo:l is not only 
[a] but also [e], an allophone of [i] along with the h&te:psago:l [£] and the short variant of the hi.rtiq [i], and, 
in Aramaic, also of the $e:re: [e] which in Hebrew usually represents the long /i:/, as [e:]. In the same way 
the q&maj is used both for [4], and, in closed unstressed syllable, for [o], the first representing the phoneme 
/a:/, the second the phoneme /u/). 

The Neo-Assyrian variant spellings, being, unlike the Masoretic vocalization, inconsistent, have 
little worth for the reconstruction of phonology, and as a rendering of the phonetic realizations they are 
ambiguous and not very reliable. However, they are possibly to be compared with the Masoretic Sawa: and 
the "coloured" Sawa :’ s (the /alters). Checking Deller’s Belegstellen one cannot fail to notice that the varia- 
tions Ca/Cu, Ca/Ci are restricted to short unstressed vowels, hence these variations in the Neo-Assyrian 
dialect are more likely to render a neutral short vowel. Note that the Neo-Assyrian declension, supposedly 
Nom. Acc. *-« Gen. *-i is actually [-S] [-1], because at the preceding stage there were three nominal 
cases, Nom. -u, Gen. -i, Acc. -a, but with the gradual loss of external vocalic inflection, one of the oblique 
cases survives the nominative case. Hence the Neo-Assyrian -u < *-«, *-a must be interpreted as [-5], A 
replacement of the accusative case by the nominative is not to be expected, cf. Deller 1959:20 sqq. 

2. See Deller 1959 §§8-17; Falkenstein 1949 §3.2., p. 12 sq. 

Deller’s "uberhangende Vokale" and "Sprossvokale" in Neo-Assyrian are likely to be $awa:’s, as in 
Hebrew or Berber; especially in the latter, - but at the later periods also in Hebrew. The pronunciation as 
[s] or [0] is not phonologically relevant, and need not be rendered in bound transcription; this may keep the 
CVCV "syllabic" values of the signs out of the standard lists, which already have grown out of all propor- 
tion. 

Note that also in Urartian cuneiform VC-signs are seldom used, and CV-signs, expecially in final 
position, seem to be also used for [-C#]. 

As to Falkenstein’s "iiberhangenede Vokale" in Sumerian, they, like the non-rendering of the -n in 
Inlaut, probably attest to the Sumerian scribes’ notorious unwillingness to be bothered by reproducing 
what they felt to be superfluous for a sufficient understanding of the text. 
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hence also the transliteration of Sumerian ideograms 3 like sa 4 for sagga etc., supposed 
to render the allophonic zero-pronunciation of the final consonant . 4 

In another paper (see Diakonoff 1975), I attempted to show that the ancient 
scribes’ only concern was to give enough data in the written text for the reader to un- 
derstand the information necessary for his practical needs. We have shown how the 
scribes of the Proto-Literate period composed the text out of ideographical signs, each 
depicting an object (if it could be depicted; if not, the rebus principle was applied, and 
the picture for another object was selected, whose name was approximately homo- 
phonous with the word in view). The ideogram was used for any word which could be 
mentally associated with the object, and the range of word-values was limited only by 
the field of associations of another depicted object. The scribes did not attempt to 
reproduce speech, to the extent of not reproducing even the word order. We could 
then show, how the scribes of the next periods, Early Dynastic I and II, using the same 
rebus procedure, introduced signs for some but by far not all morphemes as pointers to 
a more confident understanding of the message transmitted, etc., etc. At no point in 
the history of Sumerian writing (even when the texts were no longer written by 
Sumerian-speakers, but actually by Akkadians) did the scribe aim at a complete 
rendering of every phoneme. Thus a spelling with -n in Inlaut or Auslaut was always in 
free variation with a zero spelling. The reason is not that the scribes tried to reproduce 
a hypothetical nasal vowel: the pattern is universal for all early writing systems (thus in 
Mycenaean, Cypriote, Old Iranian, Runic, and Eskimo, and dozens of others). 

The above does not refer solely to the Sumerian scribes. Also the Semitic 
scribes at Ebla, having borrowed their writing from the Sumerian Early Dynastic II 
system, treated not only Sumerian but also Semitic words in the same way: they could 
use the pure stem where an inflected form was expected, and vice versa; they used Ca- 
signs to render C a, Co.-, Can-, Cau-, Cai, C0-, etc. 


3. At present, most of the Assyriologists have dropped the term "ideogram" and adopted the name 
"logogram", or "Wortzeichen”. However, the Sumerian signs do not and were not intended to express one 
particular word in one particular phonetic guise; every Sumerian sign is polyvalent in principle: it is in- 
tended to induce a field of associations, and can express any word/notion inside that field. For example, 
the sign does not stand for the phonetic sequences du, gub, turn but for the values ‘go, stand, bring’ (the 
object depicted is foot, but it does not have the sense ‘footsole’ or ‘leg’ because these values have each 
their own ideogram with its own field of associations Even a one-value sign as, e.g.^i, does not stand for 

or fqg, but for HEART and its field of associations; the pronunciation is not anticipated. Thus, in Eme- 
sal (which is probably the language of Sumerian women and certain cultic persons, e.g. eunuchs; it differs 
from men’s language Eme-gir 8 mainly in phonetics), often only a part of the text, especially the beginning, 
is spelled by "phonetic" (rebus) signs, just to indicate that the following is to be read in Eme-sal; the rest 
may partially or completely be written by using the more common ideographic signs. In Eme-sal HEART 
would be read [sab], even when not written syllabically as ia-ab. 

4. Transliteration of the type f« 4 is inconvenient also because one has to memorize both the truncated 
form and the form which the stem acquires before a vowel inflection. Thus HEART is transcribed fa 4 , and 
EXIT i\ however HEART + a is ia 4 -gB but EXIT + a is i-da. It is much easier to remember that any voiced 
final stop may have a zero allophone in final position. The first consonant of the sign expressing the -a- 
morpheme is a phonetic complement indicating the final consonant of the ideographically (and therefore 
ambiguously) rendered root/stem, hence Sagjgo, ed-da (read [saga], [eda]. This would save hundreds of 
numerical indexes and be a blessing for printers. 
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Also at the later stages of cuneiform writing, as well as at the early stages of the 
quasi-alphabetic 5 scripts, the aim of the scribes was only to attain the greatest economy 
in the means of conveying the necessary information. Hence the incomplete or inac- 
curate rendering even of the consonantal phonological subsystem both in cuneiform 
(incomplete sign series, e.g. zi, zu, si- and yu-signs, but only one sign for both sa and za; 
no differentiation at all between voiced, voiceless and emphatic consonants in In- and 
Auslaut), and in quasi-alphabetic writing (e.g. incomplete or even no differentiation of 
vowels in Hebrew, no differentiation between s and £ until it was introduced by the 
Masoretes in the early Middle Ages; nor between f and y, h and x although now we 
know from the publication by Steiner and Nims (1984) and (1985) that these four 
phonemes were still correctly differentiated in pronunciation at least as late as the Hel- 
lenistic period, as appears from Demotic transcriptions of Aramaic texts; 6 and even the 
standard Greek alphabet lacks a letter for the phoneme /h/. In this situation there is 
always a possibility that rare phonemes might not have had special graphemes asigned 
to them, and that other inaccuracies in the rendering of phonetics may be present in 
the ancient writing systems (e.g. in Ugaritic). 

A concern not only for the informative function of writing, but also for accurate 
rendering of the pronunciation was born only together with religions based on written 
Scriptures, and not before the early Middle Ages. A triumph of the new trend is the 
Masoretic vocalization of the Biblical texts attempting to render phonetic nuances at 
what actually is a subphonemic level. 

Thus the approach to the ancient writing systems - Sumerian, Akkadian, or 
even Ugaritic and Phoenician - as to systems founded upon the phonetic principle is 
apt to create errors. 

The phonetic realization of the phonemes cannot under the described condi- 
tions be recaptured from inside the text corpus alone. A completely new approach is 
indicated. In the same way as different chronologies are verified by synchronisms, so 
the approximate definition of the phonetic realizations of phonemes in different dead 
languages can be checked by mutual transcriptions of text segments written in different 

writing systems and by a closer study of phonotactics. 

* 

I would like to express my cordial gratitude to Robert Hetzron for his careful 
editing of this book. 


5. We call "quasi-alphabetic" such syllabic writing systems where each sign stands for the combination of 
consonant plus any vowel or zero; the various Semitic non-cuneiform writing systems (the so-called 
"Phoenician”; also the Ugaritic cuneiform script) are quasi-alphabetic. The first actual alphabet, as has 
been shown convincingly by I J. Gelb, is the Greek. 

6. And, of course, also from the Septuagint transcriptions of Hebrew proper names. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

PROTO-AFRASIAN PHONOLOGY 


(Written in collaboration with O.V. Stolbova and A. Yu Militarev, 
who are chiefly responsible for the vocabulary in 1.5.) 

1.0. General principles. Working together with Anna Belova, Olga Stolbova, 
Alexander Militarev and Victor Porkhomovsky, and with our other collaborators, on a 
comparative historical vocabulary of Afrasian, we arrived at certain conclusions of a 
general character regarding the Proto- Afrasian (PAA) phonological system: 

(1) In PAA, the phonemes were consonants, vowels, or sonants (see Chapter 4 for 
details); 

(2) The consonants were either plosives, affricates, or fricatives. 

(3) The plosives were either lax or "emphatic" (see Chapter 3). The affricates 
could be emphatic if they included a plosive emphatic element. 

(4) The lax plosive consonants were either voiced or unvoiced. The affricates 
could be voiced if they included a voiced plosive element. 

(5) The fricatives were lax, but only unvoiced. Thus, there were */, *s, *s, *s, *h, 
*h, *x but they had no voiced counterparts. The fain, although acoustically a 
counterpart of the laryngeal fricative h, belongs to the sonants. 

(6) Any affricate can be analyzed as a plosive (lax unvoiced, emphatic, or lax 
voiced) plus the corresponding fricative; the "emphasis" or the voicedness of the 
resulting affricate is due to the plosive element. Thus, *c, *c *5 are *(t+s), *(f+s), 
*(d+s) and so on, down to *X, *X, *9 which are *(k+x), *(A:+x), *(g+x); it goes 
without saying that *ts > *ts, *ds > *dz, *gx > *gy. 

(7) There were three series of sibilants: simple dental, groove-alveolar (or palatal- 
ized), and lateral (% *s, *s). 

(8) There were two series of velars: simple and labialized. It is quite probable 
that some of the laryngeal and pharyngeal phonemes also had a labialized variant. 

(9) There were two variants of voiced pharyngeal consonants, one (?) being a glot- 
tal stop, the other ( H , labialized variant H w ) a peculiar sonant developed from 
correptive stress, like the Danish St0dtone. 
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1.1. The Proto-Afrasian Phonological System: 



Consonants 

Sonants 

Labial plosives 

*p *p *b 

*m m 

Labial fricatives 

*! 


Dental plosives 

*t *t *d 

*n *n 

Dental sibilant fricatives and affricates 

*s *c *c I 


same: bifocal 

•f *c v f 

*r *r 

same: lateral 

*S *c *c 7 

*1 *1 

Velar plosives 

*k *k *g 

*y *i 

same: labialized 

*k w *k w *g w 

*w *u 

Velar fricatives and affricates 

*x *X *X *9 


same: labialized 

*^W *^w *pw 

*f (also plosive 

Laryngeal fricative 

*A/(A W ?) 

\dial. 7?) 

Pharyngeal plosive 

*? 


Pharyngeal fricative 

*/i/(*h w ?) 

*/7«, *H* 


Vowels, hypothetically: a and a (> u originally only in contact with labial and 
labialized consonants; in other positions usually > i). See also below, Chapter 5. 

1.2. Preliminary remarks 

In the following I shall quote representative examples of reflexes of the PAA 
phonemes in the individual families, branches and languages of the Afrasian (AA) 
phylum. These examples are not a vocabulary, and even for the item selected as ex- 
emplary, only the more significant attestations in the individual languages are quoted - 
just enough to illustrate the typical reflex in that particular branch, and when it seemed 
important, even in a particular language. Few listed items can be followed through all 
the six identified families of the AA phylum, so sometimes more than one example was 
selected so as to cover all or most of the families; at least one example illustrates the 
initial reflexes, and another (or more) the medial and/or final reflexes. 

The following preliminary remarks should be taken into consideration: 

1.2.1. The total number of known AA languages and distinct dialects is to be counted 
in the hundreds. Thus it was obviously impossible to illustrate in this short sketch the 
reflexes of the PAA phonemes in all of them. As stated above, I have only selected 
representative cases, but we have often more detailed information at our disposal. 
Among other things it was seldom possible to consider the different positional changes, 
especially important in some of the AA families but occurring everywhere - least of all 
in Semitic, see 1.2.3. 


7. The phoneme which in this book is conventionally rendered as PAA *$ seems not to have been the 
usual 5-type palato-alveolar fricative; on this see in more detail in Chapter 2. The present chapter had al- 
ready been written when Olga Stolbova, not having had any information of my conclusions, reported to me 
from Moscow that according to her own Chadic data the whole f-series (i.e. f, c, d, 5 ) was not palato- 
alveolar fricative. At present I think the /S/ was actually a palatalized or frictionless alveo-dental con- 
tinuant [j], 

8 . Other rules of consonantal incompatibility, usually specific for individual languages, are here not taken 
into account. 
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1.2.2. The phonological system of the proto-languages of the six established con- 
stituent families of the AA phylum differed but slightly from the PAA phonological 
system. Indeed, there are clear indications that changes from the PAA type of 
phoneme to a new phonetic realization must have occurred, in many cases, as late as 
inside the already separated branches of the families (e.g. inside the Agaw branch or 
the East Cushitic branch in Cushitic, inside the Angas branch, the Bolewa branch, the 
Northern Bauchi, the Southern Bauchi, the Ron branch, the Ngizim branch in Western 
Chadic, inside the Southern Central branch or even inside Aramaic of the Northern 
Central branch, in Semitic). 

1.2.3. Owing to the specific role of the triconsonantal roots in Semitic, where vowels 
are semantically subordinate, and to the necessity of keeping clear the semantic and 
formal correlation betwen the different derivative patterns in words and word-forms, 
there are hardly any consonantal phonetic changes in Semitic word-formation which 
are due to position; a consonantal phoneme is, with very few exceptions, the same 
whatever its positional situation. That, however, as noted above 1.2.1., is not the case 
in other AA families, more especially this is certainly not the case in Cushitic lan- 
guages. 

1.2.4. Most pharyngeal and laryngeal consonants (also velar affricates) being lost or 
reduced in languages derived from PAA, they nevertheless usually leave traces of their 
former existence on the phonetic manifestation of the neighbouring phonemes. Thus, 
in Berber, PAA *b is reflected differently depending upon the absence or presence of 
pharyngeals, x and velar affricates in the original root, and the same is very typical also 
of Chadic, where, moreover, C is not necessarily < PAA *C, but may be the reflex of 
PAA *(H -V)C or PAA *C(VH). Thus, the emphatic (implosive, glottalized etc.) con- 
sonants b, d, c are often the reflexes not of PAA *p, *t, *c, but those of PAA *bVH etc. 
(H stands in the present context for "any phoneme of the laryngeal/pharyngeal series"). 
Not seldom is "emphasis" transferred from the first to the second consonant in the root 
or vice versa. On the specific rules of incompatibility of emphatics in Akkadian see in 
Chapter 3. 

In this short review it was impossible to take into account these and numerous 
other cases of complicated reflexation, which has its positional or other specific linguis- 
tic reasons: only the simplest examples were included. 

On root-complements see Chapter 4. We have tried to keep them out of our 
list, but a few cases will be noted. 

1.2.5. There is a curious phenomenon, not at all foreign to other languages of the 
world (although they have not been specially investigated there), but very typical of AA 
and especially of Arabic. It consists of using acoustically similar but genetically and 
phonologically unrelated roots for expressing similar meanings, usually with such con- 
notations as "the same but more so/less so", and many others of the same character. 
For such cases of acoustical and semantical but not phonological proximity we suggest 
the name "maizelisms", in honour of the Semitist who was the first, at least in Europe, 
to devote special attention to them. 9 This is a specific means of multiplying word 


9. See Maizel 1983. The Arabic term is ?ibda:l al-huru.-f. The not uncommon irregular interchange of 
roots with /V and with /y/ noted by the Czechoslovak school, are actually "maizelisms”. 
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formation devices under the conditions of the rigourousness of the Arabic consonantal 
root system and the scarceness of affixal means of word-formation. Examples: Arabic 
drr ~ Qrr ‘scatter, spill’, Idf ~ ls9 ‘sting, bite, abuse’, bzq ~ bsq ~ bsq ‘spit’ and hundreds of 
others. 

It goes without saying, that "maizelisms" cannot be included in a comparative 
vocabulary of Afrasian languages (or any other languages), if we want to keep to the 
necessary strictness of comparison. Nevertheless, the awareness of their existence is 
useful. 

1.2.6. Except for a few cases, we have restricted our list of examples to roots rep- 
resented in Semitic and in at least two or more non-Semitic AA languages. Some 
reflexes have now been reliably established from the internal evidence of the non- 
Semitic individual language families, but that could not in all cases be attested by our 
sample list, owing to this restriction. 10 

In cases where the root is represented in many or all languages of the family, we 
have limited ourselves to a few characteristic examples illustrating the typical reflexes. 

1.3. The families of the phylum. 

The data for the different constituent families of the AA phylum are not all of 
the same quality. The reflexes between the different Semitic languages have, except 
for a few details, 11 been reliably established a century ago and present no particular 
problem. 

1.3.1. Western Chadic has been thoroughly studied from the comparative point of view 
by O.V. Stolbova in the USSR and by a number of scholars elsewhere, among whom H. 
Jungraithmayr and P. Newman should be mentioned in the first place. We have now at 
our disposal also files for Eastern Chadic, which, however, could not so far be used for 
the purposes of this book. Therefore Eastern and Central Chadic have been here com- 
pared in a rather rule-of-thumb way, and these languages rarely appear in our sample 
list, although their affiliation to the AA phylum is certain. 

1.3.2. The morphological and phonological classification of Berber has now been satis- 
factorily clarified by Alexandra Aichenwald and Alexander Militarev (published only in 
part). Not always reliable are the comparisons with the various Cushitic and Omotic 
languages. 

1.3.3. There exists a Comparative Historical Phonetics of Cushitic Languages by A. B. 
Dolgopolsky, a book which has been decisive for our team’s and my own resolve to go 
ahead with the Comparative Historical Vocabulary of Afrasian. However, our practical 
work has revealed that D.’s comparisons are not always rigorous, that his tables of 
reflexes are in some parts compiled without sufficient proof etc., so that the work must 
actually be done over again. Nevertheless, as a first approach towards a Cushitic 


10. Hence the word "usually” applied in the list to reflexes for some phonemes. It does not mean we don’t 
know the reflexes, but often it simply means that we have omitted the enumeration of non-typical reflexes 
in some dialects, and for positional variants. 

11. I am referring to the phonemes PAA *p, *s and *c which have been established by A. Yu. Militarev 
(published only in part). 
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reconstruction, the book retains its importance. The recent work of H.-J. Sasse on 
Eastern Cushitic includes too few items, whereas the detailed study on South Cushitic 
phonetics by Ch. Ehret includes too many items vulnerable from a semantic point of 
view. Even the existence of Cushitic as a single family is open to grave doubt, although 
its affiliation to AA has never been seriously questioned (see Hetzron 1980). Our 
knowledge of Cushitic is steadily increasing, cf. the work of D. Appleyard, A. Zaborski, 
a.o. 

1.3.4. Dolgopolsky regards Omotic as a part of Cushitic, which is no longer tenable in 
view of the works of Fleming (1969) and M.L. Bender (1975). Our knowledge of 
Omotic is in a state of flux. 

1.3.5. Egyptian being the sole language of its family, I cannot reconstruct a proto-stage 
of that family. The best I can do is to establish the earliest phonological system of 
Egyptian itself as attested in the written texts. This is at least three to five thousand 
years later than the chronological level at which the proto-dialects separated from the 
original dialectal continuum (which I conventionally term Proto-Afrasian) and the con- 
tact between them was lost. 

1.4. Subdivisions. 

Note the probable subdivision into branches of the languages quoted in the 
short list below, inside their constituent families of the AA phylum. In the list itself the 
subdivisions are not specially noted. It is mostly languages occuring in the sample list 
for PAA phonemes in 1.5. that are included below: 

(1) Semitic: I. Northern Peripheral: Akkadian; Eblaite (?); II. Northern Cen- 
tral: Eblaite (?), Ugaritic, Amorite (Old stage), Phoenician, Hebrew (Middle 
stage); Ha: Aramaic (Middle and New stage); III. Southern Central: Arabic. 
Note that some of the (Ila) and (III) dialects have never completely lost contact, 
and therefore sometimes a linguistic-geographical approach rather than the 
methods of genealogical and glottochronological techniques are applicable to 
them. The same caution is valid also for a number of close dialect groups in the 
other parts of this list; IV. Epigraphic South Arabian (ESA): there are several 
dialects, but they are quoted indiscriminately below; V. Ethio-Semitic, Northern 
group: Ge’ez, Tigre, Tigrinya (Tigrai); Va. Ethio-Semitic Southern group: Am- 
haric, Harari, a number of the dialects of the Gurage groups; VI. Southern 
Peripheral (= Modern Southern Arabian, MSA): Mehri, Harsusi, Jibbali, 
Socotri; according to A.Yu. Militarev, perhaps the earliest group to separate 
from PS, along with Akkadian. 

(2a) Berber: I. Northern: Shilh group: Semlal, Aksimen, Ntifa; Tamazight 
group: Izayan, Izdeg; Zenatiya group: Figig, Iznasen, Menaser, Riff, 
Seghrushen, Senhazha, Snus, Shauya, Wargla, Nefusa, Sened et al.; Kabyle 
group; II. Eastern: Ghadames, Siwa, Sokna, III. Tuareg: Ghat, Ahaggar, Ayr, 
Taneslemt, East Tawlemmet; IV. Zenaga dialects. 

(2b) Guanche: consisted of several dialects. To be grouped with Berber. 

(3) Cushitic: I. Northern: Beja; II. Eastern: (a) Saho, Afar, Somali, Rendille, 
Oromo, Bayso, Konso et al.; (b) "Rift valley languages": Hadiya, Kabenna, Kam- 
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batta, Sidamo et al.; (c) Yaaku (Mogogodo); III. Agaw: Bilin, Khamir, Awngi, 
Khamta, Kwara, Kemant; IV. Southern: Iraqw and associated dialects; Asa, 
Qwadza; Dahalo. 

(4) Omotic: unclassified. Ometo group of dialects (Chara, Wolamo, 
Haruro); Kaficho, Mocha; Anfilla, Bworo, Gimirra; Yamma. 

(5) Egyptian: no subdivision, although appreciably differing dialects certainly 
existed throughout the history of Egyptian. The latest stage is called Coptic 
(with several dialects). 

(6a) Western Chadic: I. Hausa, Gwandara; II. Angas branch: Angas, Sura, 
Gerka, Montol, Ankwe; III. Bolewa branch: Bolewa, Bele, Karekare, Tangale, 
Galambu, Gera, Gerume, Ngamo, Pero; IV. Bauchi North (Warji), Djimbin; V. 
Bauchi South (Zar) branch: Burrum, Buli, Dwot, Gedji, Guruntum, Kir, Polchi, 
Sayanchi, Zar; VI. Ron branch: Bokkos, Daffo-Butura, Fyer, Kulere, Sha; VII. 
Ngizim branch: Ngizim, Bade. 

(6b) Central Chadic: not classified. Chibak, Ga’anda, Gisiga, Glavda, Gul- 
fei, Logone, Mandara, Margi, Masa, Tera et al. 

(6c) Eastern Chadic: not classified. Dangla, Kaba, Kera, Mobu, Mubi, Nan- 
chere, Sokoro, Somrai, Tumak, etc.. Chadic should be perhaps classified as a su- 
perfamily inside the AA phylum. 

On mainly grammatical grounds families and superfamilies (1), (2a), (2b) and 

(3) are classed as Northern Afrasian (NAA), while (5) and (6a-c) as Southern, or 
Transversal Afrasian (SAA). The place of (4) is uncertain. 

On lexical grounds (2), (5) and (6a-c) are classed together as the BChE group. 

1.5. Sample vocabulary list: 

1.5.1. Labials: 

*P : 

(1) Semitic: Northern/?, Southern/. 

(2) Berber: /. 

(3) Cushitic: mostly/. 

(4) Omotic: Mocha p, some dialects of Ometo p, others as < PAA */. 

(5) Egyptian: p. 

(6) Chadic: p or/, according to the dialect. 

Examples: pad > *pdy/w, *pyd ‘ransom’: (1) Akk. (?) pdy ‘to spare’ [only in the ex- 
pression la: pa:diy- ‘merciless’ (one who takes no ransom?)]; Ugaritic pdy ‘to 
ransom, to liberate’; Hebrew pdy ‘to ransom’; Aiab.fdw/y to liberate, to ransom 
somebody (from captivity)’, fada:-n, fida:-n ‘ransom’; Ep.S. Arab, fdy ‘to repay, to 
redeem’; (2) Ahaggar sffsd ‘to lend, to borrow’; (3) Iraqw /a.v (2nd p. sing. /at-, pi. 
fddan-) ‘to count’: (4) Ometo fayd, payd\ Yamma fa:d\ Kaficho had(d)\ Mocha 
padi ‘to count’, (6) Hausa fi:da: ‘the money which a woman, whose marriage has 
been annulled, has to repay to her ex-husband’ (< Arab.?); Tangale pad-, pat- ‘to 
buy \pede ‘to ransom, to liberate’. 
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*pV(Vs ‘flattening tool’: (1) Aram. patti:s-\ Arab. ‘hammer ’ fts ‘to beat flat’; 

(5) Eg. pds ‘to beat or tread flat’. The following examples from (2) have usually 
been rejected as coming from Arabic, but the chance of borrowing a word for 
‘hammer’ and the spread of the word to different Berber dialects makes it 
probable that the word may be original in Berber: Riff ta-fdis-t; Ahaggar a-fedis ; 
Tawlemmet ta-fa:dis ‘hammer’. 

*pHk * > *pk w ‘husk, bark, shell’: (1) Akk. pia:q- ‘to be thin, narrow’; Aram. (Syr) 
pq ? ‘to husk’; Arab, faq? ‘membrane on head of embryo’; Amharic/a^a ‘to scrape 
off, to prepare leather’; (2) Ahaggar efaffa y ‘covering membrane of palm trunk; 
paper’; (3) Qwadza (Ngomvia) pa1uko\ Dahalo pdk-o ‘bark’; (4) Ometo foq ‘to 
tan leather’ (< Ethiosem.?); (5) Eg. p?k ‘flat and thin’ (< pk? ?); (6) Angas pok 
‘to husk, to skin’ et al. 

*pag I ‘a cut’: (1) Arab/ff ‘to cut open the ground by ploughshare’; (5) Eg. pg? ‘to 
cut down, to kill (an enemy)’; (6) Tumak pog ‘to cut down, to fell’. 

*pag II ‘strain, stretching, drawing’: (1) Arab./f| ‘to draw the bow’; (2) Kabyle a- 
fagag ‘stretching-beam of weaving-loom’; (5) Eg. pf ‘to draw (a string)’, pf-t 
‘bow’, pg? ‘to open wide, to draw out, to spread, diffuse’; (6) Hausa fl:ga ‘rapidly 
unsheath sword’. 

*dVp > *dpy/w, *dup, *dp-n ‘to push, to throw’: (1) Hebrew dpy ‘to push’; Arab. 
dfy ‘to press a wounded enemy to the ground’; Harsusi do:fa ‘to push, to (re)pay’; 
Amhar. daffa ‘to throw on the ground, to rape (woman)’; (3) Somali daf ‘to break 
into (house), to gate-crash’; (4) Kaficho dup ‘to throw; to leave’; (6) Hausa da:fa 
‘to press (hand to the ground)’; Sura tup ‘to push’. 

*dap ‘tracing, following, hunting’: (1) Harsusi dafddf ‘search’; (2) Ayr dafanduf-at ‘try 
to grasp, catch’; (3) Hadiya da:p ‘to investigate’; (4) Yamma dup ‘to hunt’; (5) 
Eg. dp-w ‘the (trailing) steering-oar’; (6) Sura tap ‘to chase’; Bolewa dapp (< 
*da?p) ‘to follow, to chase’; Karekare da:f‘ to follow’. 

*p\c ‘urine’ see under *c. 

*sVp ‘river’ and *s\p\r ‘message’ etc. see under *s. 


(1) Semitic: Northern p , Southern b. This phoneme early became unstable, 
hence sporadically also > / in Southern Semitic, > b in Northern Semitic (the 
number of the latter exceptions is small). 

(2a) Berber: b\ (2b) Guanche: p (?). 

(3) Cushitic: Northern/, Eastern (a) usually b, (b) -/-, Agaw /-, -b- (but -pp- > 
-ff-). Southern p. 

(4) Omotic: Kaficho, Mocha p, others uncertain. 

(5) Egyptian: p. 

(6) Chadic: b,b, p and p in the various groups. Note that b (except b- < p, 
e.g. in Hausa) is usually from a labial + laryngeal etc. 

Examples: *pac > *pijuc > puc, var. *fcic ‘egg’: (1) Akk. pe:s “white’; (Hebrew be:s-at\ 
Aram. bi:f-at- from var. *bic)\ Arab, baid- ‘egg’, ?a-bya:d- “white’; (2) Siwa ta-betau- 
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t ‘egg’; (3) Avmgijucca/i “white’ etc.; (4) Ometo boca “white’; (5) Eg. p?f ‘pellet’; 
(6) Polchi m-buse, Sayanchi mbus ‘egg’. 

*par > plr (?) ‘mouse’; (1) kk. peru:r-u:t-\ Arab, birr- ‘mouse’; (2) Semlal a-barr-an 
‘polecat’; (5) Eg .pn (< *pln < *pir-n-l ) ‘mouse’; (6) Hausa be:ra: ‘mouse’; 
Tumak ba:ra:t] ‘mouse’. 

*prg" ‘joint; flex, bend’: (1) Arab bur l ‘joint of middle finger’; (2) Ahaggar bsrg-al 
‘to be in-toed’; (2a) Gomera pirgu-an ‘nervio central de la hoja de la palma’; 
Gran Canaria pirg-ano ‘flexible twig’; (3) (?) Oromo bargain ‘to spread (legs, tree 
branches)’; (5) Eg .pig (< prgl) to squat’ (uncertain), plf ‘knee’; (cf .pld,pd: 
Medicine texts; Book of the Dead, etc. which seem to be later forms, i.e. *prg > 
pll > pld > pd ?); (6) Musgu paragu ‘arm’. 

*pVc ‘serpent’: (1) Ugaritic btn ‘serpent’; Hebrew patn-at- < Aram pain- ‘cobra’, 
(late) pitn- ‘viper’; Arab. baQan- ‘serpent’ (all from *pac-n)\ (2) Senwa bus 
‘serpent, snail, insect; to crawl’; (3) Somali abeso ‘kind of serpent’; (6) Glavda 
pusa Viper with black and white stripes’. 

*t ap > *tpy ‘dagger, chisel’: (1) Arab, tbb ‘to cut off; (3) Hadiya tab-acale ‘knife’; (5) 
Eg. tpy (sign of dagger) ‘first and foremost’; (6) Hausa ma:-ta:bi ‘kind of chisel’. 


Usually > b in all families of the phylum; a few Cushitic and Chadic dialects 
devoice *b > p, as well as the other voiced plosives. 

Examples: *b\tn/*b\n\t ‘navel, belly’: (1) Hebrew batn- ‘belly, womb’; Aram, bitti- 
id., btn ‘to become pregnant’; Arab, batn ‘belly’; (2) Semlal a-bu4 ‘navel’; Ntifa a- 
bu4 ‘belly; lower part of pot’; Tawlemmet to-bu:t-ut (-t- < -tt- < -nt-?) ‘navel’; 
Ntifa i-binid ‘navel’;(5) Eg. bnd ‘difficult delivery; abortion’; (6) Angas Sura but 
‘belly’, Fyer buto ‘stomach’; Buli bindi\ Sayanchi m-but-ux ‘stomach, belly’. 

‘pregnancy (of cattle)’: (1) Arab, bkl ‘to give little milk’, also: ‘to have little 
water (of well)’; (2) Ahaggar buk-am ‘to be in heat (of female quadruped)’; (3) 
Oromo ba:kku : ‘not giving much milk’; (5) Eg. bkl ‘to become pregnant’. 

*b\ w > bky/l , *blk ‘raining, weeping’: (1) Akk. bky ‘to weep’; Ugaritic, Hebrew bky 
‘to weep’; Arab, bky ‘to weep over, to lament’; Mehri bek, Socotri bese (-s- < 
*-k-); Ge’ez bky etc. ‘to weep’; (2) Snus t^bisa, tj^bixa ( < *-bikal) ‘rain’; (3) 
Somali bokk\ Oromo bokala rain’, Bilin bak w ana ‘cloud’; Kemant buk v ana ‘to 
rain’; (6) Hausa bi:ko ‘rain after sowing’; Mubi bok (< *hV( w )) ‘to rain, to pour’. 
*fVb‘trickle of water’: (1) Arab, tbtb ‘to murmur (of water)’; Ge’ez tabtaba ‘to drop 
(of water)’; Gurage group tab bald ‘to drop’; (2) Ahaggar atteb ‘to drop (of 
water)’ e-ttdb ‘downpour’; (3) Saho, Afar dimbi ( < *dibb-) ‘drop’; Oromo ( 4e:b -) 
4e:bu ‘thirst’; Hadiya te:be: ‘thirst’; (5) Eg. dby-t ‘a drink, beverage’; (6) Somrai 
tuba\ Nanchere tibi ‘humid’. 




(1) Semitic: Northern/?, Southern/. 

(2) Berber: /. 
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(3) Cushitic: usually/. 

(4) Omotic: /(also > h)\ in Ometo - as < PAA *p. 

(5) Egyptian:/. 

(6) Chadic: usually/ (Hausa > f/h\ some dialects/?). 

Examples: *fat > *fly ‘to tear (up), to break’: (1) Arab, ft? ‘break’; (3) Beja fadfty) 
‘to split, to separate’; Oromo fita ‘to finish off, to destroy’; (4) Ometo ped ‘to 
tear’; (5) Eg .fdy ‘to pluck out (hair)’; (6) Hausa/affd ‘to tear up’. 

*fu > *fll, *fl? ‘sorcery, fortune-telling, magic’: (1) Hebrew pi? ‘to make wonders’; 
Aram. (Syriac) pellel-t- ( < *pil-pil-t- ?) ‘dictum, symbol, mystery’, (Judaic) pil?- 
‘wonder’; Arab./?/ ‘foretell good fortune’; ESA f?l ‘to wish evil’; Ge’ez fad 
‘prophecy, prediction’; (2) Kabyle a-s-fal ‘kind of magic practice (?); Ayr afal ‘to 
be immunized (against disease)’; (3) Saho, Somali fa: l (as in Ge’ez; borrowed to 
or from Ge’ez?); Rendille/a/o ‘chief sorcerer’; Hadiya fa?l ‘to become a deceiver, 
to trick’; (?) Bilin/a.7 ‘to will, to be able’ (modal verb; also fad ‘prediction’, from 
Ge’ez?); (5) Eg. fnn-wy ‘magical word, curse’; (6) Bolewa ful ‘to abuse’. 

*taf ‘dye-plant’: (1) Arab, tifa.f- ‘Euphorbia, spurge’; (3) Oromo tu:fo: ‘kind of weed 
with yellow flowers’; (5) Eg. tftf ‘Lawsonia inermis, henna’; (6) Hausa taftaf\d.\ 
Ngizim taftaf ‘Cochlospermum tinctorium’. 

1.5.2. Dentals: 

*t: 

Usually > t in all families and branches (but, e.g., in some Chadic *ti- > ci-, *t- 
> -d-); -*t sporadically > -d, e.g. in Eastern Cushitic Somali (but -tt-); the final 

morpheme -at frequently > -a: (but -d in Somali). 

Examples: *taf‘ plant supplying dye’ see under *f. 

*tak"~ ‘to crush, to trample’: (1) Akk. tick ‘to be depressed’(?); Hebrew to(:)k(k-) 
‘oppresion’; Arab, tkk ‘to trample’; (2) Ahaggar (T-stirps) tak-at ‘to hammer’; (4) 
Kaficho tuk ‘to hit with fist’; (5) Eg. tkk ‘to be aggressive, to cross the border’; (6) 
Hausa td:kd ‘to tread upon something, to trample’; Daffo-Butura tuk ‘to push, to 
butt’; Gisiga tukwa-harj ‘to clap one’s hand’. 

*t\l > *tul, *tlw ‘hill, heap’: (1) Akk. ft':/-; Ugaritic tl; Hebrew ted Aram, tell- ‘mound, 
ruins’: Arab, tall- ‘hill(ock)’; (2) Izdeg talwi (< *tlw); Tawlemmet tattaula (< 
*twl) ‘ascent’; (3) Somali tu:l- ‘to heap’; Oromo tu:lla ‘heap, pile’, tullu: 
‘mountain’; Sidamo tull-o: ‘mountain’; (4) Yamma tu:l ‘to heap’ Mocha tull-o: 
‘heap’; (6) Hausa tuluwa: ‘mountain top’. 

*fat > *fu/it ‘to rub’: (1) Jibbali fett ‘to wipe oneself with small stones after excret- 
ing’; (4) Kaficho hut ‘to smear’; (5) Eg. ftt ‘to erase’; (6) Sura fit, Angas fet ‘to 
weep, to wipe off, Angas fwot ‘to scratch the ground like a fowl’. 


(1) Semitic: t (uvularized in Arabic, glottalized in South Arabian and Ethio- 
Semitic, in the latter possibly under Cushitic influence). 

(2) Berber: d (but -ft-). 
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(3) Cushitic: Northern, Eastern d, d, d; also t; Agaw d (but still *t in the Old 
Agaw as shown by borrowings into Ge’ez); Southern Cushitic t. (4) Omotic: 
Kaficho, Mocha, Gimirra t, others uncertain. 

(5) Egyptian: d. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa, Angas branch, Bolewa branch t- (but -*t- > -cj- in Bolewa, 
Karekare, Gera, Tangale, Ngamo; Galambu -z-, Geruma, Kirfi -f-); Northern 
Bauchi branch: Warji, Cagu, Siri others t; Southern Bauchi branch mostly f, 
Ngizim, Bade t (but d in roots with second voiced consonant). Before i and 
sometimes u frequently > f. 

Examples: *tVr ‘to drive (off, away)’: (1) Arab trr (u) ‘to drive (somebody) in front of 
oneself; Jibbali trr ‘to run blindfold, without aim’; (5) Eg. dr ‘to drive away’; (6) 
Hausa tare ‘to fend off; Ga’anda tire-ta; Boka tire-ta ‘hunting’. 

*tac > *t£?/y, *twc ‘defecation, fart’; (1) Arab. tO? ‘to defecate’; (2) Ahaggar amma- 
das ‘excrements’; (3) Somali das, Oromo c[u-'fa (both from *duc-) ‘to fart’; (5) Eg. 
dws, dsy ‘to besmear, to abuse’; (6) Hausa tu:sa ‘to fart’; Mubi tucca ‘to shoot off 
(gun)’. 

*tali/u ‘child, cub’: (1) Hebrew tala ‘newborn lamb’; Aram. tali:-t- ‘girl’; Arab, tilw-at- 
‘newborn gazelle’; Ge’ez tali ‘goat’; (2) Tawlemmet a:-de:l ‘calf; (3) Saho, Afar 
4al/dal-, Somali, Oromo dal ‘to bear (child)’; Oromo dada ‘to inherit’; (6) Hausa 
tadl-yo: ‘a young animal still following its mother’. 

*cVp\t ‘intelligent’, etc. see under *c. 

*d : 

Preserved in most dialects, with some exceptions in Cushitic and especially in 
Chadic ( *d > t). 

Examples: *dm, *dam > d?m ‘blood: (1) Akk. dam- ‘blood’, du?a:m- ‘blood-red’; 
Ugaritic dm ; Hebrew da:m-\ Aram, dam-; Arab, dam- etc. ‘blood’; (2) Semlal 
(and other Northern and Eastern dialects) i-dam{m)-an ; Zenaga damm-an 
‘blood’; (3) Oromo di:ma: ‘red’; Sidamo da:ma ‘brown, reddish’; Qwadza dimayi- 
‘red’; Awngi damma ‘red’; (4) Kaficho dam-o :, Mocha dam-o ‘blood’; (5) Eg. dm 
‘to curdle (of blood)’; (6) Angas tom: Bolewa dom etc. ‘blood’. 

*dVk" ‘to beat, to kill’: (1) Akk. dua:k- ‘to kill’, dik-t- ‘massacre, battle’; Socotri dkdk 
‘to beat’; (6) Gerka tok ‘to kill’; Bolewa duw; Karekare duk- to beat, to kill’; 
Ngamo eduk; Tangale tugo; Bele duk; Kirfi duyw- ‘to kill’; Sha duk- ‘to kill’; 
Kulere duk ‘to beat’. 

*cad > *cdy/w ‘drawing out (rope), measuring’: (1) Akk. sdd ‘to stretch, to 
measure’, sidd- ‘measure’; (2) Kabyle i-zdiw ‘to be long (of road)’; (5) Eg. sd-w ‘a 
parcel of land’; (6) Hausa sanda : (< *cadd-1) ‘a (yard) measure of length’; Angas 
lwe:t ‘stretching capacity of rubber’. 

1.5.3. Sibilants: 

*s: 

(1) Semitic: Northern s, Southern s (but see Chapter 2). . 
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(2) Berber: s, sporadically > s. 

(3) Cushitic: usually s. 

(4) Omotic: Kaficho, Mocha etc. s, otherwise not infrequently s. 

(5) Egyptian: s. 

(6) Chadic: s (usually before i > s, in some dialects this occurs also in other 
positions), Gerka t. 

Examples: *s\p (probably *sap) ‘river valley, beach’: (1) Arab. si:f- ‘river bank’; Jib- 
balisif-f ‘beach’; (2) Semlal a-sif ‘small lake’; Ahaggar a-suf Valley’; (4) Zaisa 
safa : ‘rivulet, small lake’; (5) Eg. sp-t ‘lip, brim, bank, shore’; (6) Ankwe sip ‘river’ 
(s < *s before -i- is regular). 

*s\p\r ‘message, charge involving journey’: (1) Akk. spr ‘to send, to work’, etc.: 
Arab, sfr ‘to start journey, to bridle camel’; Jibbali, Socotri sfar ‘to travel’; (3-4) the 
word safar, safer ‘caravan, camp’, also safari, well known all over northeastern 
Africa, is of uncertain origin but probably from Arabic; (5) Eg. spr ‘to arrive (of 
royal decree etc.), to solicit’; (6) Ngizim saafar ‘to bring water from afar’; Higi 
sivire ‘to go out’. 

*sam, ‘name’: see under *m. 

*7 as, *H w as ‘fire’: (1) Akk. 7isa:t-, Hebrew 7e:s; Aram. 7isa:t-, Ge’ez 7asa:t ‘fire’; (2) 
Ahaggar a-has ‘big fire’ (*? is in some cases retained as h in Tuareg); (3) Qwadza 
sa 7 (metathesis?) ‘to burn’ (trans.); (5) possibly Eg. ss ‘to burn down; ashes’ (if it 
comes from *{7i)si:s- as reduplication); (6) Angas, Sura wus: Montol ’us ‘fire’. 

12 No certain attestations except in pronouns and causative markers: 

(1) Semitic - Akkadian s, Hebrew h. Southern Semitic -h-, -s#. 

(2-3)-(5-6) Berber, Cushitic, Egyptian, Chadic s. 

(4) Omotic - uncertain. 

Except for the pronominal stem(s), only the following example may with some 
probability be assigned here: 

*b\s > *bsy/w/7. The semantics of the words which may, by any margin of pos- 
sibility, be ascribed to this root, ranges between: 1° ‘being, existence, belonging’; 
2° ‘come or bring into being, to do, to make’; 3° ‘to beget, to sow’. Cf. the fol- 
lowing: (1) Akk. bsy ‘to be, to exist’; bu:s- < busy- ‘(personal) property’; Amorite 
bsy ‘to be, to exist’; Arab, bhy/w/7 ‘to be well shapen, comely’, ba:h- ‘coition’; (2) 
Ghadames abbas ‘to sprinkle, to sow’; (3) Kemant bo:s ‘to beget’; (4) Ometo, 
Kaficho, Mocha bus-o child; (5) possibly Eg. bsy ‘to introduce’; (6) Bolewa bos-un 
‘to sow’. 


(1) Semitic: Epigraphic South Arabian S, Akkadians, Hebrews-, -s- (?), 
Aramaic i > s, Arabic, MSA, Ethiopian s. 

(2) Berber: usually s, but also s attested. 


12. [s'] or [j] a non-frictional dental-alveolar continuant. See n. 7 above and Chapter 2 below. 
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(3) Cushitic: Northerns, Easterns, Southerns. 

(4) Omotic: mostly s. 

(5) Egyptian: -s-, -s. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa z-, -Z-; Angas, Bolewa Z, Bauchi dialects z-, -Z-; -s-, -z-, -Z-; 

Ron dialects Z; Ngizim z. No established Semito-Chadic reflexes for the 
medial position. 

Examples: *sab I ‘to join together’: (1) Arab, sbb ‘to tie fast’; Ethio-Sem. sibo Svire’; 
Amhar. sbb ‘to tie, to bind’; (2) Kabyle sebbeb (< Arab.?) ‘to cling to’; Ayr, 
Tawlemmet e-sabb ‘any climber plant’; (3) Somali sab ‘a wattled receptacle for a 
clay vessel’; (5) Eg. sby-t ‘necklace’; (6) Hausa zubi ‘setting up the wattle for 
weaving’; Bolewa lobb- ( < *sab ?-); Margi zavu ‘mat’. 

*sab II > *S?/wb ‘to mix, to knead’: (1) Aram. s?b ‘to soil’; Arab, swb ‘to mix’; (3) 
Beja sa:wi ‘to add, to mix something with’; (5) Eg. sbb ‘to mix, to knead’; (6) 
Bolewa lomb] Tangale lamb (both < *sabb-) ‘to mix, shuffle’; Warji, Kariza 
laba\ Pa’a zabu ‘to knead dough’. 

*saf ‘cow, bull; meat’: (2) Ahaggar a.o. Tuareg t-esu-t ‘cow’; esu ‘bull’, isa-n ‘meat’ 
(all with a prefixed complement *ya-, possibly metathesis?); (3) Beja sa?, sa?-b 
(both masc.!) ‘cow’, sa? (fem.) ‘meat’; Saho sa?a ‘cow’, Afar sa:f ‘cattle’; Somali 
saf; Sidamo sa?a :; Iraqw se etc., ‘cow’; (6) Ngizim sa ‘cow’; also in Central and 
Eastern Chadic. 

*sam, *sam-s(am) ‘burning sun’: (1) Akk. sams-] Amorite sams-] Hebrew sams-] 
Aram. (Syriac) sems-] Arab, sams-] ESA sms (the latter two with dissimilation); 
Tigre sams ‘sun’; Jibbali sum ‘sun-heat’; Socotri sam ‘sun, day’; (2) Ntifa u-sm-an, 
Ndir i-ssim, Figig usam, Ahaggar e-ssam ‘lightning’; (5) Eg. smm, s?m ‘to be hot, 
burning’; (6) Angas lem ‘sun’. 

*XVs > *Xy/ws, *Xsy ‘stretching (out of hand)’: (1) Akk. xys (T-stirps) ‘to deal out 
(food)’: Aram. (Palm.) hsy ‘to endow, make a donation’ (h < [x]); Arab, xws ‘to 
take’; Harsusi xa:s ‘to stretch out (hands); (2) Ahaggar, Ayr, Tawlemmet aqqas ‘to 
clap one’s hands; to slap in the face’ (semantically dubious); (5) Eg. xwsy ‘to move 
hand’; (6) Kulere gul ‘to take’. 

*h v as ‘being bold on guard, hiding, seeking shelter’: (1) Arab, hsy (TD-stirps) ‘to be- 
ware (of), be careful’; Tigre hassa ‘beware’ (but Ge’ez ha:sa irregular); Modern 
Southern Arabian dialects ha:se:, hase, ha:sa ‘beware!, far be it!’; (2) Ayr, 
Tawlemmet awas ‘to be preoccupied, troubled, etc.’; (3) Somali has- ‘to conceal, to 
hide’; (5) Eg. hsw ‘a spell for protection against water’; (6) Hausa galla-ba: “worry, 
trouble’. 

1.5.4. Sibilant affricates (Cf. Chapter 2): 

*c: 

(1) Semitic: traditionally s (/c/, see Chapter 2). 

(2) Berber: z, in Auslaut possibly > -s. 

(3) Cushitic: s (but possibly also other reflexes) 

(4) Omotic: uncertain. 
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(5) Egyptian: s (Egyptological S). 

(6) Chadic: Hausa c, Angas branch s, Bolewa branch *s-; -d-, Warji c. 

Examples: *cHb > *c?b, *cb 1 ‘drinking, sucking in’: (1) Akk. sa:b- ‘to draw water’; 
Aram. (Judaic) sb ? ‘to drink’; Arab. s?b ‘to drink one’s fill’, sabi:?-at- ‘wine’; (5) 
Eg. sb-n-t ‘nursing mother, milch cow, suckling’; (6) Gisiga sob ‘to drink out’; 
Kera sobe (both < *sab?) ‘to suck’; Migama sob- ‘to drink’. 

*cab > *cb-r ‘wall’: (1) Jibbali e-sber to fence in’; Tigrai sdbsdb ‘small structure in 
the parents’ house where the newly married stay’; Tigre sdbsab ‘roofed ante- 
room’; Amharic ssbsab ‘extension of roof; (3) Afar sabsab ‘wall’; (5) Eg. sb-ty 
Vail’; (6) Hausa caba-ra : Vooden poles for reed screen’. 

*cax v > *cwx, *cx w y ‘meadow’: (1) Akk. saxx- ‘meadow’; Arab. saxa:x- ‘soft soil’, 
suwax- ‘swamp, mire’; Tigrai sawhi ( h < x) ‘meadow, pasture’; (5) Eg. sx-t ‘field, 
arable land’; (6) Logone sxe:, Buduma cui ‘field, arable land’. 

*dac, *dic, ‘flint knife, cut’: (2) Wargla ti-me-diaz; Mzab ti-ma-dias ‘scissors’ (cf. 
Nefusa ta-ma-tiaz etc. id., from variant *tic); (5) Eg. ds ‘flint, knife’; (6) Hausa 
da:ca ‘to cut’; Zeem (dialect of the Zar group) dues ‘to kill’; Sokoro desidesi ‘cut’. 
*c: (cf. n. 7): 

(1) Semitic: Akkadian traditionally transcribed s, cf. Chapter 2; Ugaritic 6 (con 
ventional transcription), Hebrew s, Aramaic t, Arabic 6, Ge’ez s (< *d), 
Modern South Arabian 0. 

(2) Berber: s (before i), t (before a) (< an affricate), some dialects possibly s. 

(3) Cushitic: usually s-, Oromo/ (medial position uncertain). 

(4) Omotic: j- (medial position, uncertain). 

(5) Egyptian: s (*cC may be expected to yield */C). 

(6) Chadic: Hausa c-, -s-\ Angas, Sura c-, -5-; Bolewa c, Bauchi North mainly c, 
Bauchi South c, s, Ron c-, -s-, -s, Ngizim c-, -s-. 

Examples; *cVp\t ‘intelligent, crafty, making the best decision’: (1) Akk. spt ; 
Ugaritic Opt ‘to judge’; Hebrew spt ‘to settle controversy, to judge’, so:pe:t 
‘intertribal chief, arbitrator, judge’, Latin su(f)fetes < Phoenician *su;pe:t ‘consul 
in Carthage’; Ge’ez sft (A-stem) ‘to deceive’; Tigrai s/sft\ Amharic sft (D-stem) 
‘to deny, to cheat’; Gurage dialects sft ‘to deny, to become a rebel’; (2) Ahaggar 
sufad ‘to guide, to show the way’; (3) Oromo s/saffat ‘to deny having received 
something’ (< Sem.?); (5) Eg. spd ‘to be skilled, dexterous, adroit’; (6) Hausa 
caffata ‘to volunteer one’s allegiance’, ca:face: ‘dishonestly take away corn’. 

*can ‘two’: (1) Akk. sin-a :; Ugaritic On; Hebrew s(e)n-a:yim; Phoenician (’ )sn-m ; 
Arab. ?i6n-a:ni; ESA On-y ‘two’; (2) Semlal sin; Ahaggar assin (f. san-at); 
Ghadames sen etc. ‘two’; (3) Bilin, Kwara sdna : ; Kemant sa:na: ‘like, being alike’; 
(5) Eg. sn ‘two’; (6) Gisiga cen ‘two’. 

*cat, *cHt ‘to smell’; (1) Arab. 0?t ‘to have bad smell’; (3) Burunge cu?ud ‘to smell’; 

(5) Eg. m-sd-t ‘nostril’; (6) Angas cet; Sura cet ‘to smell’. 

*tac ‘to defecate’ see under *t. 
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(1) Semitic: Akkadian s, Ugaritic s, Hebrew S, Aramaic i > s, Arabic s, ESA s, 
MSA j. 

(2) Berber: z. 

(3) Cushitic: Somali 4-, Agaw s, Southern s and probably c; other languages have 
no established reflexes. 

(4) Omotic: s, at least in Kaficho. 

(5) Egyptian: s. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa s-, -s-), Angas branch -s-, Bolewa branch s-, -4- (but still s- 
in Pero), Bauchi North and South s-, -s-, Ron dialects -s-, Ngizim 
like Bauchi North. 

The evidence for the reconstruction of the PAA phonetic realization is not clear 
enough; the only thing that can be stated is that PAA *s and *c are different phonemes; 
we have preferred *c to, for example *j for systemic reasons. It is quite possible that 
the opposition voiced/voiceless was irrelevant for the lateral affricate (as is also the 
case with emphatics, see Chapter 3). This may also be the reason for the absence of a 
separate voiced affricate in the lateral subsystem, which seems to disrupt the otherwise 
symmetrical phonological system. 

*cV/‘lip’: (1) Akk. sap-t-; Ugaritic sp-t; Hebrew ia:p-at -; Aram. sip-t-\ Arab, saf-at- 
‘lip’; (3) Iraqw sufi\ Qwadza sift- to ‘lip’; (5) Eg. ysf ( < *sif) ‘foam, saliva on the 
lips’; (6) Sura Hip ‘tongue’. 

*car ‘cutting, sawing wood’: (1) Hebrew mat-ior ‘a saw’; Arab, n/w-sr, Mehri wu-sor, 
Jibbali ?sr; Ge’ez w-sr, Tigre, Tigrai Mr ‘to saw’; (3) Somali 4ir-ti ‘timber (but also 
‘trees’, doubtful); (6) Hausa sa.ra: ‘to cut (trees), to split (wood)’; Gisiga sar ‘to 
adze’. 

*ca?ar ‘hair’: (1) Akk. sa:r-t-\ Hebrew ie:?a:r; Aram. (Syriac) sa?r-; Arab, safar--, 
Socotri saSihor (pi.); Ge’ez ssfar-at ‘hair’; (2) Semlal a-zzcir; SeghruSen a-zzar, 
Ahagar a-zzar ‘hair’ (all from *-cfar); (3) Somali <(a.r ‘tuft of hair, cock’s comb’; 
(6) Hausacd.ro: (c < *cf-) ‘tuft of hair’, cdtriya ‘hair’. 

*g”ac > *g"ic, *g“cy/l ‘coming and going; roaming with herds’: (1) Arab. | s? ‘to 
change place, pastures (of a tribe)’; ESAgyj ‘party, group of men, army’; Socotri 
ges ‘to herd’; Ge’ez gys/s ‘to set out early’ etc.; (2) Semlal ogg w az ‘to descend’ 
(from another root?); Ahaggar aggaz ‘to come after someone has departed’; 
Zenaga a-guzzi:h ‘flock of sheep’; (3) Somali ga:4- ‘to reach, to be on guard’; 
Kemant geses ‘pasture’; (4) Kaficho gas ‘to drive (cattle), to pasture’; (5) Eg. gws 
‘to turn away, to abandon’; (6) Hausa guse ‘pass away’, gusi ‘progress’. 


(1) Semitic: traditionally s (but see Chapter 2). 

(2) Berber: z (but -ss- in reduplication; in some dialects s- also initially). 

(3) Cushitic: uncertain, see below under *x w ac. 

(4) Omotic: see below under *x w ac 

(5) Egyptian: j (Egyptological d). 
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(6) Chadic: Hausa c, Angas s, Bolewa branch s-, -/-, Bauchi North c- (also c, 
-s-) Bauchi South c, s', Ngizimz-. 

Examples: *c\p > *cpw/y, *c?p ‘clean’: (1) Arabic sfw ‘to be clear’; Mehri so:fi 
‘clear’; (2) Kabyle osfu ‘to be clean, clear’; Shauya soft ‘to clear’, sf-an ‘to be clear 
(of water)’ (< Arabic?); (6) Hausa caf (also cab, apparently < *cap < *ca?p) ‘to 
be absolutely clean’; Sayanchi cop ‘to wash’; Daffo-Butura sapa ‘to clean’; Hona 
csbo ‘to wash’. 

*c\b\f ‘finger’: (1) Ugaritic ?usbf', Hebrew ?esba?\ Aramaic seb1-\ Arabic ?isbaf-, 
etc. ‘finger’; (5) Eg. 3b? id. 

*caf > *cp ‘grain food’:(l) Arab. safa:-n- ‘ear of grain’; (3) Hadiya cufu ‘food made 
of millet and oil’, cufcufu ‘a kind of food’;(5) Eg. 3 ft ‘food’; (6) Hausa cacafa: 
“wheat cakes eaten with honey’. 

X“oc ‘leaf: (1) Akk. xuss- ‘reed hut’; Aramaic hu:s- ‘palm leaf; hut of leaves and bran- 
ches’; Arab, id.; Socotrixes ‘leaf;(3) Oromo gicco: ‘kind of grass-like, bushy 
plant’; Khamir xaxa. - (Reinisch), xaca (Appleyard); Kwara asa:\ Awngi 9uci\ 
Konso hasa\ (4) Ometo Kullo hayca\ Gimirra aisi; Anfilla e:co, e:|o ‘leaf; (6) 
Hausa ga:ci-ka “young leaves of baobab; young or dwarf baobab’ (-k class marker 
for trees). 

*c: (cf. note 7) 

(1) Semitic: Ugaritic, Arabic, ESA *9 > d, Aramaic t, other Northern s (in 
the traditional interpretation; see Chapter 2), MSA d. 

(2) Berber: 4 (before /'?), elsewhere z; -«-()? 

(3) Cushitic: uncertain; seems to depend on position and stress. 

(4) Omotic: -c-, c-. 

(5) Egyptian: -3. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa c; c preserved in Siri (Bauchi North), c-, -4- in Bolewa, 
Ngizim, otherwise c, s, c. NB *nc-, as well as *nc- and nc- yields n| > 3 in 
some languages). 

Examples: *cab([) ‘antelope’: (1) Akk. sabi:-t-\ Ugaritic zby, Hebrew ssbir, Arabic 
dabi- ‘gazelle’; (2) possibly Ahaggar a-zuba-ra ‘boar’ (as taboo-word, -ra is an 
old morph of animal names?); (3) possibly Khamir ciba id.; (5) Eg. $bn-w (< 
*cb-ll) ‘kind of antelope’; (6) Tumak n-^obyo ‘antelope’. 

*kacr ‘fat’: (1) Arabic kudr- ‘kidney fat’; (2) Wargla a-sattar ‘fat’ ( s < *ki-); (6) Hausa 
kice\ Ngamo si4ar(< *kicar) ‘fat’. 

*cVZ ‘dark’: (1) Akk. sill- ‘shade’; Hebrew sill- ‘shadow’; Aram toll-, tsla:l-; Arabic 
dill- ; Ge’ez a.o. solal- ‘shade, shadow’; (2) Semlal i-4ili ‘black’; Ahaggar odlu ‘to be 
green and profuse (of vegetation)’; (3) Bilin calala ‘shadow’; Awngi car-ka 
‘black’; Bayso car-id-o (< *cWll-) ‘green’; Oromo dall-aca id.; (4) Ometo cilila 
‘green’; Yamma cir-o (< (*cill-); Gimirra, Benesho, She cil (cil-) id.; (6) Angas 
pi (< n-cil-1), Sha cala ‘shadow’. 

*car > *cur, *cnv ‘flint, hard stone, rock’: (1) Akk. suit- ‘flint, obsidian’; Hebrew su:r- 
‘rock’, so:r ‘flint, flint-knife’; Aramaic tu:r- ‘mountain, rock’; Arabic dirr- ‘sharp 
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flint’; ESA zwr ‘rock, bed-rock’; (2) Kabyle a-zru ‘rock’, i-zra ‘flint’; Ahaggar a-zaru 
‘rock’; (4) ? Oromo cir ‘to cut, to incise’; (5) Eg. npw (< *n-y-w ) ‘stone splinters’; 
(6) Hausa cura ‘knife lacking handle’. 

*p\c ‘urine’: (1) Arabic fadd- ‘horse urine or liquid from an animal’s stomach for 
drinking in the desert’; (2) Ahaggar ta-fszza ‘animal urine’; (3) Oromo finc-an 
‘urine’; (6) Hausa flca-ri: ‘urine’; Dangla pitfy id. 


(1) Semitic: Akk. s, Ugaritic d (traditional transcription; irregular), Hebrew s, 
Aramaic ? (< y < u < £?); Arabic, ESA d, MSAz, c, cf. Ch. 2. 

(2) Berber: apparently z before i but 4 (-f(O') before historical a or consonant 
(?)• 

(3) Cushitic: Eastern Cushitic 4 (Somali), 4 > d, but Oromo also -c(c)- (posi- 
tionally influenced?); Southern (Burunge et al.) c; 

(4) Omotic: c, c (?). 

(5) Egyptian: | 

(6) Chadic: Hausa c, Angas branch s-, -4- (etc.), Bolewa branch s-, s-, -4-\ 
Bauchi mostly s, but Cagu, Diri, Siri |, Ron branch s-, Ngizim s-. 

Examples: *cof > *cwf, *cfw ‘overflow; drop’: (1) Hebrew iwp ‘to flood’; Arabic dfw 
‘to overflow’; (2) Ghadames ezzof ‘to weep’; Ayr e4f-ss , Ahaggar etf-as ‘to be swol- 
len with milk (of teat)’, Ayr, Tawlemmet 4^>f-^k-at ‘to overflow’ may be from 
*rV/]; (3) Kambatta etc. ceffo ‘to imbue, to moisten’; Oromo cafcaff-i ‘swampy 
place where too much water is accumulated’; (4) Kaficho cafcaf-o ‘to keep drib- 
bling’; (5) Eg. |/ , ‘drop’ (e.g. of blood), 5/5 ‘drop’; (6) Hausa cacafi: ‘spray (of 
heavy rain)’, cacafo: ‘to ooze (from the earth)’. 

*cVb?/9 > cpt, *g?b ‘reptile, (small) swimming creature’: (1) Arab, dabb- ‘lizard’, di?b- 
‘kind of fish’; Jibbali zb ‘monitor lizard’; (2) Ayr, Tawlemmet ta-zabbe ‘kind of 
insect living in water’; (3) Burunge cambefu; Alagwa cembefu ‘frog’ (Ehret, p. 
359); (4) Kaficho tibb-o : ‘kind of waterworm’; Yamma copa: ‘kind of fish’; (5) Eg. 
j b?-wtt ‘name of a snake’; (6) Hausa cumbe\ ‘kind of frog’. 

*c{/‘ to give hospitality to a stranger; to take a wife’ (a term pointing to exogamic 
and intertribal relations): (1) Arab, dayf- ‘guest’, dyf‘ to enjoy one’s hospitality’; 
Jibbali zyf ‘to give hospitality’, zi:f-t ‘hospitality; (town) wedding or funeral feast’; 
Socotri zef; Mehri a-zyif ‘to give a marriage feast’; (2) Ayr ottof ‘to marry’; (3) 
Iraqw caway ‘wives’; Qwadza cap- ‘to pay bridewealth’ (according to Ch. Ehret, 

< *cap; may it be a shift of the "emphatic" articulation, e.g. *caf > cap?); (5) Eg. s- 
Sfl-try ‘oath of allegiance’ (5-strips; *s- 5/?, late); (6) Sura mizbp, Motol mezep, 
Gerka medap ‘stranger’ (all < *mis-saf, mis meaning ‘man’), Angas musap. Chip 
mszep ‘friend’, Angas man-zap ‘bride’; Karekare sapa, Kirfi nzafe, Pero miziva (-v- 

< */-) ‘friend’. 
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*rc ‘earth’: (1) Akk. ?ers-et-; Hebrew ?ars-\ Aramaic 7arf- (< *?ar y-); Arabic ?ard- 
‘earth’; (5) Eg. ??f 13 ‘border between irrigated land and desert’; (6) Pa’a risa, 
Cagu hise, Siri rasu, ‘earth’. 
pac ‘egg’, see under p 


(1) Semitic: z (fa/, cf. Chapter 2). 

(2) Berber: z ( h in Ahaggar). 

(3) Cushitic: z- (?), d-(l). Uncertain, more material is needed. 

(4) Omotic: uncertain. 

(5) Egyptian: z (Egyptological s), later > s. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa z (f before i), Angas languages s, Bolewa languages mostly z, 
ji (Dera, Tangale zero, replaced sometimes by w or y, in accordance with the 
following vowel), Bele h\ Bauchi languages mostly z but z/| before i; Bauchi 
South z/z, -s. 

Examples: *yq> ‘time’ (as in ‘three times’): (1) Arabic zaff-at-\ Jibbali zaf-et, pi. mi- 
z/or (!) ‘time, period’; (3) Sidamo safe (s- apparently regular < *z) ‘turn, time’; 
(5) Eg. zp ‘time, once’; (6) Hausa fe.fe: ‘bit, small portion’. 

*5 Vfc ‘plaiting, wattling’: (1) Akk. zibn- (< *j ib-n-) ‘reed mat’; Gurage group zdbiiz 
(< *zab$ab) ‘kind of grass used for basketwork’; (2) Ghadames ta-ziba ‘net used 
as a hairdress’; (6) Hausa zu:ba: ‘basket’; Galambu fiba ‘mat’. 

*bai > *bHz ‘to skin’: (1) Hebrew, Aramaic bzz ‘to plunder’; Arabic bzz ‘to tear off 
one’s clothes, to plunder’; (2) possibly Ghadames ta-fiuz-t ‘knife’; (6) Pa’a buzu 
( < *b?z); Jimbin voz ‘to skin, to flay’. 

*5: (cf. note 12 on *s): 

(1) Semitic: Akkadian z, Ebla s (renders a voiced equivalent of Arabic 9 < *c ), 
Hebrew z, Aramaic d, Arabic, ESA and MSA 6. See Chapter 2. 

(2) Berber: usually z, positionally probably also d. 

(3) Cushitic: East Cushitic d (but borrowings into Ethio-Semitic point to an ear- 
lier *5), z-. 

(4) Omotic: uncertain. 

(5) Egyptian: d sibilants are attested in different dialects, especially medially. 
Examples: *%eb > *pb (+ -b, morpheme of the harmful animal class) ‘fly’: (1) 

Akk. zumb- (< *zubb~); Hebrew zabu:b; Aramaic dabbo:b-\ Arabs. duba:b- etc. 
‘fly’ (2) Ghat a-zabb, Ahaggar a-hab, Taneslemt, Tawlemmet i-zabb ‘a kind of fly’; 
Tawlemmet i-zabb-a:n ‘cicada; gadfly’, i-zamb-au-an (pi.) ‘bees’; (3) Kambatta 
zambib-ui-t ‘gnat, mosquito’; (5) Eg. zb-t ‘parasite insects’; (6) Hausa |ibd: ‘small 
termitary’; Fali Gili zibi ‘fly’; Gudu 5 aba-ci ‘louse’. 


13. As established by A. Militarev, Eg. "r is often rendered by f when the root also contains ?. Here the 
metathesis (f?| < *?f| < ?rc) is due to the incompatibility tendency of ? before f in Anlaut in early Eg. 
Other examples: ??m ‘Asiatic, Semite; Syrian slave’ < Sem. *?aram- (Akk. ?aram-, Hebrew ?ara:m) 
‘Aramean’ (also metathetical). 
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*j Vkn/ni ‘beard’: (1) Akk. ziqn- ‘beard’; Hebrew za:qe:n ‘old man, elder’; 
Aramaic diqn-\ Arabic daqa:n- ‘beard’, diqn- Very old man’; (2) Ahaggar ta- 
zya ‘inner side of cheek’; (3) Somali duq ‘old man’; Bilin dsXna, doXna, 
pi. dokon, daken ‘old man’; (6) Angas jam, Sura jayam (both < *^akan-um) 
‘(your) chin’; Ngizim j igena ‘cheek’. 

‘hearing’: (1) Akk. 7uz-n-\ Hebrew 1o:z-an\ Arabic 7ud-n- ‘ear’; (3) Bilin wa:s 
‘to listen, to hear’; Khamir waz, wa% (or was, was) ‘to hear’; (4) Ometo wase:, 
wa:ye, dial, also wayci, wayzi; Yamma was ‘to hear’, waya\ ‘ear’; Mocha wajji 
ka:-kko ‘ear-ring’; (5) Eg. ydn ‘ear’ (very early lost); (6) Jegu Tudurje ‘ear’(?). 

*y>? (+ -b morpheme of the harmful animal class) ‘animal eating carrion’: (1) Akk. 
zi:b- (< j;?fc-) ‘jackal’; Hebrew za?e:b\ Aramaic di?b-\ Arab. di?b- wolf; Ge’ez 
za?b ‘hyena’; Gurage dialects zibbd ‘lion’ 14 ; (3) Beja di:b ‘wolf (< Arabic?), 
Sidamo do:b-ico\ Kabenna zobb-o: ‘lion’; (5) Eg. z?b ‘jackal’; (6) Hausa fflfib-ta 
‘griffon-vulture’; Ngizim j ib-da Viverra’. 

1.5.5. Velars (Note: all velars have labialized variants). 

*k: 

(1) Semitic: k, except in some very late dialects ( > c). 

(2) Berber: k, but in some dialects k(i)- > s, c in Beja (> ? when not in the 
proximity of a laryngeal [?]), medially mostly -k-, but in Eastern Cushitic 
often > -g-. 

(4) Omotic: usually -k (in Kaficho-Mocha *-kk- under certain circumstances 
> -cc-). 

(5) Egyptian: -ka-, k#, but ki > ci' 15 (Eg. c is always < *k). 

(6) Chadic: mostly k but medially also -g- etc. Not uncommonly, it alternates 
with *k w . 

Examples: *kahan ‘knowing, cunning’: (1) Hebrew ko:he:n (part.) ‘priest’; Arab, khn 
‘to soothsay’; Jibbali kuhun ‘cunning; cheat’, kothan (T-stirps) ‘to be kept under 
pressure (of person), to be cunning, to malinger, to get what one wanted’; (2) 
Ahaggar akan (< *khn?) ‘to arrange (well), to make/be perfect, to put in order’; 

(3) Beja kan (< *kahan); Mogogodo -gehen ‘to know’; (6) Hausa ya-k/kana: 
‘knowing what is right’. 

*kVr > *kry/w ‘kid’: (1) Akk. kerr-\ Hebrew kar(r)- ‘lamb’; (2) several dialects i-kari, 
i-kru ‘ram’; (5) Eg. c? ( < *kir) ‘fledgeling’; (6) Angas ki:r ‘ram kept for fattening’; 
Dera kwara ‘goat’; Sayanchi kero ‘ram’. 

*s\k\n ‘to be stable, to settle’: (1) Akk. skn ‘to put, to set, to make’, etc.; Hebrew 
skn ‘to settle, to lay’; Phoen., Aram, skn ‘to inhabit’; Arab, skn ‘to rest, to dwell’; 
Jibbali skn ‘to dwell, to settle; to settle down, to calm down’; Harsusi skn ‘to stay; 
to be stable’; (2) Ahaggar askan ‘to stand on hind legs’; (3) Iraqw suknunu-lat- ‘to 


14. This change in semantics is due to the idiom Sakin qu:lu, lit. ‘the voice is laid down’, reinterpreted as 
‘silence obtained’. 

15. In the pronouns, Eg. c is also derived from *ku ( < *k w 3). Otherwise, the Egyptian phoneme /c/ seems 
always to be followed by /i/. 
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squat’; (5) Eg. wscn (< *wV-sikin) ‘to travel freely, to be unhindered’ (?); (6) Pa’a 
siki Jimbin sinks Polchi sak; Dwot suk ‘to sit’; Mbarmu sigine ‘to rest’. 

*gVkn/m see under *f. 

*nafc< w ) > *nyk, *nky ‘to copulate’: (1) Common Semitic nyk id.; (2) Ahaggar anki 
id.; (3) Beja nek w i ‘pregnancy’; (5) Eg. nk ‘to copulate’, (caus.) s-ncy ‘to create’; 
(6) Mobu na:nge ‘to sleep with somebody’. 


Reflexes as for *k, but PAA *a > u in contact; some Semitic, Cushitic and 
Chadic languages have retained k w . 

Examples: *krn > *k v ny ‘dog’; (2a) Gran Canaria cuna [kuna]; (3) Mogogodo 
kwehenfj) (4) Kaficho kunano\ Ometo (Wolamo, Haruro) kana ‘dog’; (5) Eg. 
knm ‘an animal fighting with baboons’ (dubious); (6) Fyer k w e:ij, Mandara kene:\ 
Dangala kanya\ Jegu kany ‘dog’. 

*k w r > k“ry/w, *k“rh ‘gloomy, grudge, anger’: (1) Akk. ku:r- (< *kurw-) ‘depression’; 
Aramaic kry/w ‘to bewail’; Arabic krh ‘to abhor’; Ge’ez k w arah ‘reluctance’; (2) 
Ayr skwsr ‘to offend, to curse’; (3) Khamir k w ar ‘to be sad, irritated’; Awngi k w al 
( <*k w ar ) id.; Saho ky'aray ‘to be sad, irritated’; (4) Kaficho ka:r- ‘to be angry’; (6) 
Sura k"ar ‘to hate’; Kera ksrdw ‘anger’. 

*n\k w u ‘cunning, crafty, harmful’: (1) Akk. nkl ‘to be skilful; to be perfidious’; 
Hebrew, Aramaic nkl ‘to be cunning, crafty’; Arabic nakal- ‘a skillful, experienced 
person’; Amharic ta-nk“al-dppa ‘cunning, sly’; Jibbali nkl ‘to be cruel’; (2) Ahag- 
gar nokslwi ‘to be well off, to be in advantageous position’; (5) Eg. nkn ( < *nkl) 
‘to harm’. 

*balc “weeping’ see under *k. 

*dok x ‘kill’ see under *d. 

*takfyi ‘to crush’ see under *t. 


(1) Semitic: q (transciption; actually occurs as uvular, pharyngealized, abruptive 
or glottalized). 

(2) Berber: y but -kk- (on the voicing of emphatics, see Chapter 4). 

(3) Cushitic: Beja ?; Eastern Cushitic: Saho, Oromo, Sidamo k (sometimes -g- in 
Oromo), Somali q- and usually -g-\ Agaw, in different dialects and positions k, 
k, x or 9; Iraqw q-, -x-. 

(4) Omotic: -k. 

(5) Egyptian: k. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa k, Angas and Bolewa branches k (some dialects s, c before i, 
medial - k-\ Bauchi North k, Bauchi South, Ngizim k-. 

Examples: *kn > kny/w ‘begetting, giving birth’: (1) Ugaritic qny ‘to give birth to; 
(of mother of gods) to create’; Amorite, Hebrew, Aramaic qny ‘to create’; ESA 
qny ‘to beget’; Jibbali qeni\ Socotri qene ‘to suckle, to bring up’; (2) Ahaggar 
ay nu ‘to begin, to originate (from), be native of, be created’; (3) Somali qa:n 
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‘young of the cattle’; (4) Yamma ko:n- ‘to beget’; (5) Eg. kny ‘womb’; (6) 
Angas kiin ‘to force out (of a woman in child-birth)’. 

*k\s > *kh/c ‘bone’: (1) Arabics ‘to take meat off bones’; (2) Common Berber 
*i-yas ‘bone’; (3) Sidamo mi-kicco, Werize mi-ktce ‘bone’(!); (4) Gimirra (Nao) 
kus\ Ari Banna (Dime) kus ‘bone’; (5) Eg. ks id.; (6) Hausa kasir, Bokkos kyas\ 
Mburku kakasa; Kulere; Sha gyis-aw (all Ron branch from */as); Somrai gussi-rj 
‘bone’. 

*kal ‘petty, light’: (1) Akk. qall- ‘light (of weight)’, qll ‘to despise’ etc.; Hebrew qll 
‘to be quick, lightfooted; unimportant’; Aramaic, Arabic, ESA, Ge’ez qll ‘to be 
light, small, little’, etc.; (2) Ahaggar y alal-at ‘to be meagre, emaciated’; (3) 
Oromo qal’o : ‘light, weak’, qalla ‘thin, slender’; (4s) Kaficho kail- ‘to be cheap’; 
Mocha kalli: ‘to despise’; (5) Eg. kn ‘to lack; deficiency, harm’; (6) Hausa ktt 
adverb emphasizing smallness of size, quality; Kabas ka:le ‘little’. 

*tak > tky etc. ‘to move quickly, to run’: (1) Arabic tqtq ‘to roll down, to rush for- 
ward’; (2) Ahaggar tayiy-at (T-stirps) ‘to quicken the pace’; (3) Somali tag- ‘to 
walk’; (6) Hausa taka: ‘pace, gait’, tu:ka ‘to go away’; Dera tako ‘to go away’. 
*wrk ‘green, yellow, gold’: (1) Akk. wrq; Hebrew, Aramaic yrq (y- < *w-); Arabic 
wrq ‘to be green, pale’ etc.; (2) Siwa a-ura: y ‘green’; Ahaggar a-uray ‘goldish, 
yellow’; (5) Eg .y?k-t ‘onion’; (6) Sura b-irak ‘green’; Sokoro erkeke-n ‘gall’. 


The relation of the reflexes of *k w to those of *k is similar to that between 
the reflexes of *k and *k w . 

Examples: *k w al > *kul ‘call, voice’: (1) Hebrew qdl ‘voice, call’; Arabic qwl ‘to 
say’. Cf. Akk. qu:l ‘silence’; (2) Ayr, Ahaggar ti-yal-t ‘hard words’; (3) Iraqw 
qwala ‘joy; Qwadza kwa?al-iko Voice’; (6) Jegu kol ‘to call’ [Cf. also (3) Beja 
?an-k w il ‘ear’ (’an < n/m)\ Somali ma-qal ‘to hear’; (6) Angas kaliing, Sura 
kalit]\ Karekare kal, Kirfi kwala Galambu kwal; [Fyet hwali ‘to hear’]. 

*k"ad > k“dy/w ‘moulding’: (1) Akk. qadu:-t- ‘silt, mud, grout, plaster, gypsum’; 

(3) Oromo koda\ ‘furniture, vessel, instrument’ (belongs here if the original 
meaning was ‘pottery’); Iraqw qwori (-r- may be < -*d-) ‘adobe hut’; (5) Eg. 
kd ‘to turn potter’s wheel; to mould pottery; to build, to create’. 

*fakur + (-6, morpheme of the harmful animal class) ‘scorpion; tick’. (1) Akk. 
?aqr-ab-\ Hebrew 9aqr-a:b; Aramaic feqarb -; Arabic 9aqr-ab- etc. ‘scorpion’; 

(2) common Berber *iyardam, pi. *iyurdam (< *i-?yur-d-am ?) ‘scorpion’; (3) Bilin 
k w ar?-ad-a: ‘tick’ ( k w ar ? - metathesis < *?ak w r < *?ak w r1)-, (6) Hausa kwa.ro: 
‘scorpion, any other small invertebrate’. The morpheme *(a)d in (2) and (3) is 
difficult to explain (a word-compound or nominal classifier). 

*pHk " ‘husk’ see under *p. 

*nk" ‘suckling’ see under *n. 
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(1) Semitic: g (only Arabic > 3). 

(2) Berber: g (dialectally alsog, 3). 

(3) Cushitic: mostly g, sometimes positionally > 3. 

(4) Omotic: mostly g. 

(5) Egyptian: g but 3 before i (and w?). 

(6) Chadic: Angas branch k-, -g-, -k, otherwise mostly g. Very few common 
Afrasian roots beginning in *g have been attested, many alternate with *g w . 

Examples: *gar ‘fire’: : (1) Akk. girr- ‘deity of fire’; (2) Ahagar ta-s-gar-t, ta-zzar-t ( zz 
< zg < sg)\ Ghat ta-gar-t (3 < *g) ‘amadou’; (3) Saho, Afar gira; Sidamo gira: 
‘fire’, gir- ‘to burn’; (4) Yamma ge?a ‘fire’ (doubtful; according to Dolgopolsky < 
*gicca < *gir-ca)\ (5) Eg. 3? (< *gir) ‘fire-drill’; (6) Hausa gu:ra ‘to put fire to 
something’; Angas kur ‘coal’; Sura keur ‘ashes’ ( < *g w ar). 

*dog > *dg-l, *dhg (!) ‘intent look, aim’: (1) Akk. dig-l ‘look, eyesight’, dgl ‘to look 
(upon)’; Hebrew dig-l- ‘sign, banner’; Aram, dgl ‘to aim (shooting)’; Arab, dif-l- 
‘notable sight’; Jibbali d/13 ‘to look intently at something’; (3) Somali dig- ‘to 
warn’; (5) Eg. dgy/? (< *dagal/r-) ‘to see, to look’. 


*r: 

Roots with g w usually alternate with roots without labialization, and vice versa, 
see under gar above. No certain attestations in medial position. 

Examples: *g"Vr, *g\r ‘rolling, round, bent’: (1) Akk. grr ‘to turn, to roll over’; Arab, 
frfr (< *grgr ) ‘to turn round (of a ring)’, fn >r ‘to deviate (from the aim, road)’; 
Ge’ez grgr ‘to roll’; Gurage dialects *gurar ‘sidewise, not in a straight line’ (only in 
word-combinations), a-g w drd ‘bent, crooked’ [< *g w 'Vr or < (3)]; (2) Ghadames 
egr ‘to warp, to mount a chain in a weaving-loom’; Kabyle a-sa-gru, i-sa-g w ra ‘mov- 
able handle of a hand-mill’; (3) Hadiya, Kambatta goggara ‘bent, crooked’; (6) 
Hausa gara ‘rapidly rolling round object’; Angas g w ar ‘round spiral pattern’. 
[Presumably from the same root: (2) Rif a-graw ‘assembly’; Tuareg a-grur ‘stone- 
circle’; (5) Eg. ‘assembly’ (sitting in a circle, to distinguish from knb-t 
‘council sitting in a corner’)]. 

*g K oc ‘roaming’ see under *c-. 

*prg“ ‘to squat’ see under *p. 

*x : 

(1) Semitic: Akkadian x, Hebrew, Aramaic h (spelling; actually x), Arabic*, 
Tigre x, etc. 

(2) Berber: g. 

(3) Cushitic: Saho, Afar, Somali h, Agaw dialects x, otherwise usually h; medially 
perhaps -0-. 

(4) Omotic: usually h or zero. 

(5) Egyptian: -* ( > ft , s in some positions, or depending upon period and 
dialect). 
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(6) Chadic: usually#- (< *y-?); also y-, h- in some dialects. Medially zero with 
emphatization of a neighboring consonant. 

Examples: *xy/wt ‘thread; sewing’: (1) Hebrew ht ‘thread’; Aramaic hyt ‘to sew’; 
Arabic xait- ‘thread’; (3) Beja ha:yid ‘to sew’, ( h)ayid ‘thread’; Somali liid ‘to bind 
together’; Oromo hicja ‘binding, string, rope; to tie, to bind’; hoc^a ‘to sew, repair, 
weave baskets)’; [(5) Eg. xnd ‘to bend, to twist (flower-stems inter alia )’; (6) 
Hausa gwandi: ’a variety of cotton’ from var. *x w nt]. 

*x\d > xdy ‘flow of water’: (1) Arabic xadd- ‘rivulet’; Jibbali xided ‘a narrow passage 
made by water running off; (2) Ayr ta-gadda ‘natural channel in the rocks; water- 
source’; (5) Eg .xdy ‘to travel downstream’, m-xd ‘downstream’; (6) Hausa guda:da 
‘to flow; to well up’. 

*xlk . ‘(worn) dress, rags’: (1) Akk . xula:q- ‘worn dress’;Aramaic halu:q-d 
‘underwear’; Socotri halaq ‘clothes’; (3) Beja halak ‘rags, piece of cloth’; Afar 
halago ‘rags’; Saho hdlaga ‘clothes’; (6) Hausa galko ‘kind of leather loin-covering’. 

*prx ‘blossoming branch’: (1) Akk. perx-; Hebrew park- Ugaritic prx, Aram. (Syriac) 
park- ‘flower’; Arab, farx- ‘offspring, nestling young one, branch (of tree)’; (2) 
Ayr, Tawlemmet a-fargagga ‘palm-branch’; (5) Eg. prx ‘to bloom’; px? ‘kind of 
fruit (for fattening young bulls)’. 

*pax > *pxP/y ‘trap’: (1) Akkadian px 1 ? ‘to lock (door)’; Hebrew, Aramaic pah{h)- 
(h < *x) ‘snare for birds’; Arabic faxx- ‘snare, net’; (5) Egyptian px ? ‘plank, plate; 
trap for birds’; (6) Angas per, Bolewa/(a); Karekare/- ‘to lock, to close’; Fyer pa, 
Daffo-Butura voh; Bokkos vo, Kulere/b, Sha vu ‘to lock’. 

*x\r > *xry /? ‘excrements, dregs’: (1) Hebrew hdra:?i:m (pi).; Aramaic (Syrian) 
heraty- ; Arabic xurr-, xary- ‘excrements’; (2) Ahaggar a-gargar ‘a plant used as 
purgative’;(3) Saho, Afar haraa; Somali liaar ‘excrements’; Iraqw hurdnda ‘dregs 
in the brew of beer’. 

*dVxl ‘going down’: (1) Arabic dxl ‘to go in’; (5) Egyptian dxn ‘to go down’; (6) Sura 
4e:l; Montol del; Polchi deli ‘to go (out). 


*jc; 

Reflexes mostly as for *x but with labialization of the consonant or the following 
vowel. Established examples of *x w -roots usually alternate with x- roots. 

*x w ar, *xar ‘hole; to dig’: (1) Akk. xurr- ‘hole, cave’, xeri:t- ‘ditch’, xrr, xry ‘to dig’; 
Ugaritic xr-t ‘grave’. Hebrew hor < xurr- ‘hole, cave’;, Arab, xurr- id.; (2) Ayr a- 
girer ; Ahaggar e-gerir ‘cavity in the ground made by water’; (3) Oromo hura ‘to 
make a hole’; (5) Eg. hr-ncr ( < *xir-; ncr means ‘god’), xr (late) ‘grave, tomb’; 
(6) Hausegw.re ‘to dig, to go deep’, Bolewa gur ‘to dig’; Miya y ar ‘grave’, sa-gar 
"hole’; Siri y ari ‘grave’. 

x^abH ‘hoe (or part of it)’; (5) Eg. xb?, xb-s ‘to hoe’; (6) Hausa gwaba ‘to put a 
handle to the hoe” Gera, guba ‘handle of a hoe’; Bokkos hubetj ‘hoe’. 

*cacc w , see under *c. 


X (=k+x): 
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(1) Semitic: x 

(2) Berber: k 

(3) Cushitic: Beja h. Southern x 

(4) No reliable attestations 

(5) Egyptian: x 

(6) Chadic: Hausa, etc. k, Angas, Ngizim, Jimbin, Ron dialects g. 

*XVpr ‘news, tradition, information, authority’: (1) Hebrew hbr (spelling, read /xbr/ 
‘to find out, to seek to know’; Arab, xbr ‘to be well informed, to know well’; 
Tigrinya libr (cons.) ‘to show, to prophesy’; Harsusi xebo:r ‘to know, to ask for 
news’; (2) Ahaggar ta-kubbir-t ‘good omen’; (3) Iraqw xirif (f < /??); (5) Eg. xpr ‘to 
come into being, to become, to happen’, (S-stirps) ‘to create’;, (6) Hausa kabara 
‘physically powerful man; one with great authority’. 

X* (k+x labialized) 

As in *JTwith labialization of the syllable. 

Examples: *X v m/n > *X w ?m/n ‘kind of tree’: (2) Ahaggar akankan ‘dum-palm’; (3) 
Bilin kana ‘trees, wood’; Khamir lean, kan\ Xamta kan ‘trees’; Awngi kani ‘tree, 
wood’; Beja hundi ‘tree, plant’; Iraqw xaano, xaaldno, pi. xaa’i ‘tree’; Agagwa 
xa’imo, pi. xa’e:, Burunge xa’imo, pi. xa’i ‘tree’; (6) Pa’ a kwama; Miya, Mburku, 
Kariya kwam\ Jimbin agwama ‘mahogany’; Ngizim aguma-k id.; Kera karjarj ‘tree’ 

*baX w > *b?X w ‘rot, decay’: (1) Arabic b?x ‘to be spoiled (of food), to taste bad’; 
Ge’ez bx w bx w ‘to rot, decay (of food, bone, etc.)’; (2) Ahaggar bekut-at (T-stirps < 
*bakut < *bWk w -t) ‘to be old and worn-out (of tanned or human skin)’; Ayr a- 
bakot (< *bak w -t) “worn-out skin’; (5) Egyptian b?x ‘bad state of an eye’ (of an 
eye exuding pus?); (6) Sura bwak ‘to exude pus’ (< *b?X w ). 

[Note: to be distinguished from CAA *bVk ‘rot’; (1) Akkadian baqi:q-at- ‘rot 
(noun)’; Hebrew bqq ‘to rot’; (2) Ayr bayuy-at ‘to form blister (of an ulcer)’; (3) 
Somali baq- ‘to get sour, rotten; to stink’; Oromo buko ‘leaven, yeast’; Bilin bcuf 
‘to get sour’ (Kwara boh w - ‘to be rotten, to smell bad’ may belong to *baX w l); 
Iraqw bonqa ‘bog’; Alagwa buqama’i ‘excrement’ (see Ehret, p. 138)]. 

*X w \r > *Xwr, *Xrw ‘to produce a noise, a call’: (1) Arabic xrr ‘to produce a noise 
(of bird, running water, etc.); to snore’, xwr ‘to bellow (of a bull)’; (2) Ahaggar sa- 
kkarr-at (ST-stirps) ‘to produce a krkr- sound (of tortoise, frog, dove, etc.)’, kur-at 
(T-stirps) ‘to alarm, to call’; (3) Iraqw xuray ‘rumble, roar’; (5) Egyptian xrw 
Voice, noise’; (6) Hausa kuru:wa ‘screaming, shouting (usually for help)’; Angas 
gwar ‘to groan’; Miya kwarar\ Kariya kwar, Jimbin gwaral ‘to call, to cry’. 

•X(k+x): 

(1) Semitic: x. 

(2) Berber: usually y. 

(3) Cushitic: Beja h, Agaw q or k. Southern A - , others uncertain. 

(4) Omotic: probably k. 

(5) Egyptian: -x. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa k, Jimbin, Ron dialects g, others k, k. 
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Examples: *Xm > *Xy/wm ‘tent, hut, sunshade’: (1) Arabic xaym-at-; Harsusi xi:m- 
e:t\ Jibbali xui-et , pi. xo ‘tent, sunshade’; (2) Kabyle a-xxanv, Ntifa ta-hyam-t 
Village’; Ahaggar ta-hyam-t ‘canvas tent’; Ayr, Tawlemmet ta-yiam-t ‘canvas tent’; 
(5) Egyptian xm ‘shrine, temple’; (6) Angas kwom ‘a sort of porch in which the 
king sits, for coolness’; Kariya, Miya kam; Siri kami ‘hut’. 

*XVd > *Xw/yd ‘(tribal) elite, elderman’: (1) Jibbali a-xbed, xwd ‘to choose the best, 
the winner’; (2) Ayr ayyad ‘to be disciplined, well educated’; (3) Beja hada:?- ‘to 
be old, to become a chief; Bilin qaded-, qided- ‘to be elder, respected; to be first’, 
qada: ‘priests’; (Somali odey ‘old man, chief may or may not belong here); (5) 
Egyptian xwd ‘rich; rich man’. 

*X\n > *Xun ‘hut, tent, home’: (1) Jibbali xan ‘hold (of a ship), any storage place’; 

(2) Ayr a-yiwan ‘camp; home, hearth’; Ahaggar e-yewoti ‘small camping of nomads’; 
(5) Egyptian xnw ‘resting place, abode ‘(6) Warji kan-na\ Jimbin gtzn ‘hut’. 

*nVX > *nwX, *nXy ‘rest, peace’: (1) Akk. nwx; Hebrew nwh ; Ge’ez nwx ‘to rest, 
to repose’; (2) Ahaggar nayiy-at (T-stirps) ‘to be seated in a relaxed position’; (3) 
Oromo naga: ‘peace’ (correspondence uncertain); (6) Angas nyok ‘rest; life’; Sura 
nook ‘to rest’. 

*XXc, *X\c (last consonant unstable?) ‘sand, gravel’: (1) Akk. xiss- ‘sand, gravel’; 
Ge’ez xosa id.; (2) Ahaggar ta-yazz-it ‘river bed, wadi’ (? - cf. Common Berber 
*ayaz ‘to dig out’, Ayr ta-yuz ‘subterranean mine sand-pit, quarry ‘); (3) Beja hats 
‘dust, earth’; Bilin qutsa: ‘sand’; Iraqwxasa ‘valley or ravine without running 
water’; (4) Kaficho katco, Gimirra kacay, kac ‘sand’; (6) Hausa kasa: ‘earth, clay, 
ground, sand’ (dissimilation: *-c- > -s-). 

*X W : as *X, with labialization of the syllable. No good attestations. 

*9 fe+*/ Y) : 

(1) Semitic: y, with development to ? in many dialects and subsequently to 0 
as for example in Akkadian (with coloring of the neighbouring vowel [a] > 

[e]). 

(2) Berber: y (a Berber y not alternating with -kk-/-qq- is well attested). 

(3) Cushitic: Southern A - , 9. 

(4) Omotic: uncertain. 

(5) Egyptian: apparently f. 

(6) Chadic: Hausa h-, -k-1, Angas, Surag, others uncertain. 

Examples: *9Vn ‘to hum, to sing ‘(1) Arabic ynn ‘to sing, to speak through the nose’; 
Harsusi yni ‘to sing’; Mehri yendi ‘song’ ; (2) Ayr yanun-as\ (S-stirps) ‘to hum, to 
sing in a low voice’; (5) Egyptian xny ‘to play music’ may be a "maizelistic" ‘root 
variant. 


*9 W : 


as *9 but with labialization of the syllable. 
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Examples: *9"r > *9wr, *9rw ‘to attack, to fight’: (1) Arabic y a:\vara ‘to make a raid 
into another country’, ya:r- ‘army’; Harsusi ywr (5-stirps!) ‘to raid, to attack’; (3) 
Iraqw Xwar-(7) ‘to beat hard (person)’; Asa har- ‘to punish’; (5) Eg. f wTy ‘to 
plunder’; (6) Hausa hara: ‘raid (in war)’(?). 

*ba9"u ‘genitalia; bastard’ (1) Arabic byl ‘to insult by calling "bastard"’; (2) Ahaggar 
a-buyelli ‘mulatto, bastard’: (6) Hausa bakarare ‘barren’; Bokkos bwal-si; Sha 
bokol “womb’ (all uncertain). 

*9"Vr ‘raven, crow ‘(+ -b suffix of harmful animals): (1) Akk. a:rib-\ Hebrew 9o:rab\ 
Arabic yura:b-\ Harsusi ye-yere:b ‘raven’ [Cf. Amharic gura, Gurage group gure 
‘crow’; borrowed from (3)?]; (2) Ayr a-yrut (< *y\rw-\t) ‘raven’; (3) Kemant 
Xoraj\ Iraqw Xwalari, Burunge Xwarariya\ Alagwa Xororali (Ehret, p. 270); 
Alaba qurcr, Tembaro qu:ra ‘crow’; (4) Kaficho kureccoo ‘crow’; (5)? Egyptian fbw 
‘kind of bird with a loud voice ‘(possibly [“i?b-w] < *?ar-b- < *9 ( w )Vr-(V)b-); (6) 
Suragjorjo ‘crow’. 

1.5.6. Laryngeals: 

*h: 


(1) Semitic: usually retained a h, but Later Akkadian > ? (+ e), medially zero 
(V > e); late Hebrew > x, and some late Aramaic dialects > x. 

(2) Berber: Tuareg h-, -0-, elsewhere 0. 

(3) Cushitic: preserved as h in Saho, Afar, Somali, Iraqw; otherwise h (as in 
Beja), ? (as in Bilin), or /t/j0 16 . 

(4) Omotic: zero. 

(5) Egyptian: h(> h before i). 

(6) Chadic: has in most dialects, at least Western, apparently gone through the 
stage > *x > *y; however, the reflexes are distinctly at variance with those for 
*x-: the development of PAA *h and PAA *x seem to have been parallel but 
not simultaneous: Hausa, Bauchi South and Ngizimg, Angas branch y (but *h w 
> g w in Angas); Bolewa dialects: h- in Karekare and Ngamo, others ?, 0\ 
Bauchi North dialects: Pa’a h, Diri and Jimbin 0, the rest: y. Medially: Hausa, 
Ngizim, Bauchi South -g-, Angas and Bolewa branches: 0 (with emphatization 
of the neighbouring consonant); Bauchi North dialects vacillate between y, h, 0. 

Examples: *hiw/y ‘living’: (1) Akk. Ha:ia 17 ‘deity of subterranean waters’; Hebrew 
hyy ‘to live, to revive’, hay ‘living’; Aramaic, Arabic hyy ‘to live’; Jibbali he: ‘to be 
cured (of wound)’; (2) Ayr ahu, Ahaggar iwi ‘to be born’; Tawlemmet a-s-aho 
(denominative from S-stirps) ‘native (of), born (in)’; (3) Beja ha:y ‘to live, to be 
healthy’, hiyo ‘man, husband’, Saho, Afar hay ‘to live’, Saho lie aw ‘people’; Iraqw, 


16. Dolgopolsky introduces a proto-phoneme *tl, but this is simply *h before i. 

17. Spelled H.A; but H was used for ha, hi, and A also for [?a, a:y, ya] in Old Akkadian. The later pronun- 
ciation in Akkadian was, according to the Hurrian transcription e-i-a-, apparently [e:ia]. The final -a is the 
archaic morph of the absolute state, very often used with proper names. 
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etc. haw-ata; Dahalo Mayo ‘man, husband’; (5) Egyptian hw ‘food’ (semantically 
doubtful) ; (6) Buduma aiyu ‘to live’ (may belong to *huy as well). 

*hot > *ht, *hant ‘edible grain’; (1) OAkk. Tit-at- ([?itt-at-]?) ‘a sort of grain’; Ak- 
kadian 7utt-at- ‘a grain (of barley)’; Hebrew hitt-at-; Aramaic hint-i:n; Arabic liint- 
at- ‘wheat’; (3) Somali haciu:cl ‘grain, sorghum’; Oromo hanc-o:te: ‘edible tuber’ 

( nc - < *-nt); (6) Hausa gwnt/a ‘Pennisetum typhoidaeum (americanum)’. 

*A w n (or *hun) > *hnw ‘camping, setting up a tent’: (1) Hebrew ma-fmna ‘camp’, 
ha:nu:-t\ Aramaic henu:-t- (> Arabic ha:nu:-t-) ’shop’; Ge’ez hano-t ‘vault, cell, 
prison ‘(hardly from *hnw ‘to bend’): (2) Ahaggar eh on ‘tent’; Tawlemmet ehan 
‘tent, home, family’; (5) Egyptian hn ‘tent’ (< *h w in-, *hun-\ cf. *XVn ‘hut’); (6) 
Hausa gina ‘to build’; Pa’a hwun; Siri wunu; Jimbin wan ‘to build, to plait’; Bata 
han ‘to build’. 

*bahr ‘catching, taking hold of: (1) Akk. bTr ( e ) ‘to choose, to catch (e.g. fish)’; 
Hebrew bhr ‘to choose, to pick’; ESA h-blir ‘to set aside, to earmark (animal as a 
sacrifice)’; (2) Ahaggar a-bor ‘to take hold of (by hand)’; (6) Hausa baga:ra: ‘a 
sort of fish-trap’; Sura ber ‘to take, to grasp’. 

*bH w h ‘penis’: (1) Arabic bu:h- ‘penis, pudenda’; ESA bh-t Votive phallus’ (?); (2) Ntifa 
a-bubbu; Ghadames bdbb{u)\ Siwa to-bi:b-ot ‘penis’ (< *bu:h-bu:h) (5) Egyptian 
b?h ‘penis; before’ (preposition). 


(1) Semitic: Preserved in Old Akkadian, later ? ( + e), otherwise retained except 
for some late dialects. 

(2) Berber: zero. 

(3) Cushitic: usually preserved as f in Bilin, Saho and Somali; in Iraqw 
preserved in medial position (as [7]) otherwise > ? (Beja, Bilin) or zero 
(seldom -h-). 

(4) Omotic: zero. 

(5) Egyptian: f. 

(6) Chadic: reflected initially: Hausa g-, Angas branch h- (but *ti > yi\), Bolewa 
branch h-, -7- or zero, Bauchi North y- (but Pa’a h), Ron branch ?-,0-, Ngizim 
g-. Apparently has in most branches passed through the stages *7 > g > g or 
y; Pa’a h is an unvoiced reflex of *f or *7. 

Examples: *9al > *fyl, *Sly ‘rise up’ etc. (1) Common Semitic preposition *f alay-, 
*fal(i) ‘on, over, about’; Akkadian ?el ‘to rise, to climb’; Ugaritic, Hebrew ?ly ‘to 
rise, to be high’; (2) Ahaggar ali ‘to be suspended’; (3) Saho fal ‘mountain-top’; 
Afar ale: ‘mountain’; Somali ?al ‘coastal mountainous region’; Sidamo ila:la 
preposition ‘on, over’; (5) Egyptian yfr, fry, Coptic ale ‘to ascend’; (6) Angas yal, 
Sura yoyo/ (metathesis from *y ayal < *falay?)\ Tangale Til; Geji hilya ‘to stand up’. 
*faNH w ; metathetical variant */V// w V? ‘leaf, foliage’: (1) Hebrew fa:la; Aramaic 
(Syriac) felw- ‘leaf, foliage’; (2) Ahaggar ela ; Ayr a-la, pi. i-la-tt-an ‘small 
leaves, foliage’; (3) Somali f ale:n, pi. ?ale:mo ‘foliage, leaf; Iraqw, Alagwa lofi, 
Burunge lohif-iya ‘leaf; Dahalo luf- ‘to produce offspring’ (cf. Ehret, 1980:206); 
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(5) Egyptian win ‘kind of tree, juniper (?)’ (semantically dubious); (6) Pero alaw, 
Jimbin aluhu ‘leaf (< *?/7lH w ). 

*buf ‘throat’: (1) Hebrew, Aram: bit ‘to swallow, to gulp up’; Aramaic ba:lu:1 ‘fish- 
hook’, ba:la1-t- ‘throat’; Arabic bll ‘to swallow’; Ge’ez blf ‘to eat’; (3) Beja balala 
‘throat’; Afar biltfa ‘necklace’; (4) Ometo bor-ka:, bar ‘neck’ (r < * l ); (5) Egyptian 
bln ‘neck’; (6) Angas bel-m\ Fyer bele-m ‘to lick’; Bokkos bule? ‘craw, goitre’. 

*ir(V)f ‘passing, moving’ see under *r. 

1.5.7. Phamygeals: 

*h : 

(1) Semitic: -h is preserved in Old and Middle Semitic, including Arabic, but not 
including Akkadian ( *h > 0). Mostly preserved also in late dialects. 

(2) In Berber: h is partially retained, e.g. in Common Tuareg; in other dialects 
preserved sporadically, mostly yielding zero. 

(3) Cushitic: preserved only initially in Somali and Oromo, (perhaps also in 
some related dialects) and Southern; medially sometimes preserved as 

(4) Omotic: zero. 

(5) Egyptian: h. 

(6) Chadic: initially preserved in Hausa, the Angas branch (where also y-, 0-); 
Bolewa branch h-, ? i-\ Bauchi North mostly preserved, Bauchi South mostly 

Ron dialects h- and ?-; Ngizim zero. Medially preserved only in a few 
dialects of the Bauchi and Ron branches. No clear external correspondences. 

Examples: *hab > *h?b, *w-hb ‘giving, bringing, bearing’: (1) Aramaic y-hb; Arab., 
Ge’ez w-hb ‘to give’; (2) Ahaggar, Ayr hub -at ‘to drag, to pull along’; (3) Saho, 
Afar ab-it (reflexive T-stirps) ‘to take (= give to oneself); Sidamo ab- ‘to carry’; 
Hadiya e:b ‘to bring’; Iraqw huw- ‘to carry, to bring’; (5) Egyptian h?b ‘to send’; 

(6) Sura hwop, hop to lend, to borrow’. 

hVw/y > *hwy, *h?y ‘to fall, to fall upon’: (1) Jibbali he: (< *hwy) ‘to fall, to swoop 
(of bird)’; Harsusi hewo: ‘to fall (upon), to catch hold (of)’; (2) Kabyle yaha, yuha 
‘to start, to set out, to make fast’; Ahaggar ihi ‘to fall, to fall upon ‘(Berber forms 
are metathetical); (3) Iraqw etc. hul- ‘to fall’; Asa hu7- ‘to fall (of rain)’; (5) 
Egyptian h?i ‘to come down, to descend; to fall, to charge down upon enemy’; (6) 
Daffo-Butura hay ‘to fall’. 

*huy > *h7w ‘being, staying’: (1) Amorite, Hebrew, Aram, hwy ‘to be, to become’;(2) 
Ahaggar iha; Ayr iha (intensive perfective) ‘to be to stay (in)’; (3) Somali ahay ‘to 
be’ (link verb); Iraqw, Alagwa hot- ‘to live, to dwell’; Asa hut- ‘to stand still (T- 
stirps); (5) Egyptian h?w ‘neighbourhood, environment, belongings, affairs, time’. 

*dVh w n ‘fat’: (1) Aramaic (Syriac) du:ha:n-\ Arab, duhn- ‘fat’; Tigre dhn ‘to give 
butter as a gift or tribute’; (2) Semlal ta-dun-t; Ahaggar t-adan-t; Tawlemmet ta:- 
dhon-f, Taneslemt ta-dhan-t ‘fat (noun)’; Ghadames ad flan ‘fat (adj.) ‘(fi < *h w ); 
(3) Khamir diden ‘to be fat’; Khamta didno ‘fat (adj.)’; (6) Sura dot] ( < *duhn) 
‘fat’. 
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*ta?n ‘fig, date’: (1) Akk. titt-, pi. ti:n-at-\ Hebrew tS7e:n-at-\ Arabic ti:n ‘fig (-tree)’; 
(2) Semlal tiyni\ Ahaggar tayne\ Taneslemt tehayne ‘date-palm’; (6) Sura tit] ‘tree’; 
Angas teung ‘fig-tree’. 


*?: 

Semitic ? represents three diferent PAA phonemes: PAA *? plosive, PAA *H 
sonant, *H W sonant labialized. In the other families of the AA phylum (except the early 
stages of Egyptian, where Semitic ? > ? and y-) the phoneme ? is usually the reflex of 
some other, reduced PAA phoneme, the original PAA *? having been reduced to zero. 

PAA *H functions in the same way as the other weak sonants i and u, but differs 
from them in developing into Semitic a ?, Egyptian (a)?, see in detail in Chapter 4; in 
Berber and Chadic, *? and *H are usually reflected by an emphatization (originally: 
glottalization) of the neighboring consonants. The details of this process are too com- 
plicated to be stated here. 

PAA *H W develops into Semitic (?)«-, Eg.y- (a single example; also other 
reflexes may be possible), Cushitic etc. w-; in Berber and Chadic it incurs changes 
similar to *H, but accompanied by a labialization of the neighboring vowel (i.e., not only 
a becoming labialized but also a becoming u). A similar result is achieved by -H w in In- 
laut. See also under f. Examples would require a special treatise. 

1.5.8. Sonants: 

How the sonants operate in Afrasian will be the subject of discussion in Chapter 
4. Here I shall only very shortly review the main reflexes: 

The sonants can be divided into two groups: (1) the "weak" sonants *u/i, H and 
H v . In the process of desonantization they develop into *-aw-, *-ay-, -«?, -u?-/-uw- in 
Semitic, and apparently in Egyptian; the first two become *-wa-, *-ya- in Chadic (at 
least in many of the Chadic dialects), otherwise mostly > -u:-, -i:-, -a:-, -u:-\ (2) the 
"strong" sonants *m , *n, */, *r. The roots formed with "strong" sonants (possibly also 
with the weak ones, but this has not been established with any certainty) can have the 
patterns *§C, C§, *CVS, *SVC; in the two latter cases the sonant plays the role of a 
consonant (being non-syllabic). The pattern *§C may develop into *?aSC, the pattern 
*C§ develops into *CaS, and the patterns *CVS and *SVC develop in the same way as 
*CVC. However in nouns, in Semitic, Cushitic, Omotic and probably in Egyptian, the 
usual development of C§ is > CaS, but CVS, especially CaS, becomes CaSS. This 
fact is important for comparison and reconstruction. 

We will omit here the weak sonants; the picture of their reflexes is hard to com- 
press into a small number of examples. Initially, they tend to be lost; w- frequently in- 
terchanges withy-, often constituting a proclitic complement (see Chapter 3); *wa- and 
*H w a- may develop into ya- or ?a- or ?u-, or u- etc. etc. As to the strong sonants, the 
development may be exemplified as follows: 

*m: 
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Well preserved in all families; in final position it becomes -n in some dialects . 
Note the very frequent word formation prefixes *ms-, *ma- (from the Common AA 
pronoun *ma), which are well preserved in Semitic, usually as mu-, ma- (Akk. mu-, 
ma- but na- if there is a labial in the root; Hebrew ms-, ma- or mi- etc. etc.). In 
Cushitic and Chadic they are often deformed into *m-, *n-, (J)in-, ( J)on -, (J)an-, n- etc. 
Sometimes they develop together with the next phoneme into a new consonantal 
cluster or even a new phoneme, as e.g. rj, m b etc.; -mC- sporadically becomes -nC- and 
even -C:. 

Examples: *ms, *mss ‘night, late evening’ : (1) Akk. mus-, musi:-t- ‘night’, Jina, 
Jamsat ‘yesternight’; Hebrew Jamas id.; Arab. Jams “yesterday’, masa:J- (< *msy) 
‘evening’; Ge’ez msset ‘dark’; (2) Common Berber mansaw ‘evening meal’ (pos- 
sibly, *masw with a secondary n, but more likely from *sns ‘to spend the night’); 
(3) Beja amas ‘evening, darkness, night’; Burunge amasi ‘night’, Qwadza amasiya 
‘tomorrow’ (4) Mocha miso ‘midday meal’; (5) Eg. msw-t ‘evening meal’. 

*mflw/y ‘water’; (1) Akk. m, ma:mu: (pi.); Hebrew mayim (pi. or dual); Aram. 
mayya: (pi.); Arab. ma:J- “water’; Ge’ez ma:hwa ‘to become liquid’; (2) common 
Berber a-ma-n “water’ (or from *ham, cf. Western Chadic); (3) Beja muJ ‘liquid’, 
miJ- ‘to be liquid’; Somali ma:y-a:d ‘tidal waters 1 , perhaps also mahi ‘running 
water', ma-n ‘sea’; Iraqw ma’ay, Dahalo ma’a ‘water’; (5) Eg. my, my-w ‘water’; 
(6) Geji maa; (Western Chadic *ham). 

*mut ‘death’; (1) Common Semitic *mwt ‘to die’, *mut > *mawt ‘death’; (2) Common 
Berber smmst ‘to die’; (3) Somali mu:d ‘death’ (5) Eg. m(w)t ‘to die’; (6) Com- 
mon Chadic *mut ‘to die*. 

*mst ‘man, husband’ (1) Common Semitic *mut-, W. Semitic also me:t- ‘man, hus- 
band’; (5) Eg. mt (preserved only in the name of a hieroglyphic sign) id.; (6) 
Hausa mut-um ‘man’; Jegu mito, Dangaleat miti ‘man’ Sokoro mdti ‘man, hus- 
band’. 

*ssm ‘name’; (1) Akk. sum-; Hebrew se:m; Arab. Jism (< *sim-) ‘name’ (2) Com- 
mon Berber i-ssm (3) Beja sim ‘name*, semi ‘to name’ (possibly but hardly from 
Arabic) ; Bilin sst], ssij, Awngi suiji ‘name’ (hardly from Ethio-Sem.); (6) com 
mon Chadic *sum, *sim- ‘name’. 


*n: 

Well preserved in initial position, but very commonly assimilated to following 
consonant; hence any long or reduplicated consonant may by false etymology be per- 
ceived as a cluster *nC, with the following treatment of the root as if containing a -n-. 
In final and some other positions *-n often alternates with *-m. 

Examples: *nf‘ nose’; (1) Akk. Japp-; Ugaritic Jap; Hebrew Japp-; Arab. Janf-; 
Ge’ez Ja:nf; Gurage dialects snfa ‘nose’, same dialects af"-at, anf-at ‘smell, 
breath’; (3) Saho naf ‘breath, soul; (one)self Somali ne:f id. and ‘air’ (5) Eg. nf 
‘fan’, nf-t ‘breath’, nfJ ‘to blow (through nose)’. Cf. Common Semitic *naf-s- 
‘soul; oneself. 

*tuf" > *y-iuf v ) ‘suckling’; (1) Akk., Hebrew, Aram, ynq ‘to suck (teat, udder)’; (2) 
Kabyle ansy, Ahaggar spy ‘palate (of mouth)’ (3) Beja nu:g“e, pi. nsg"; Saho, Afar 
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angu ‘female breast’, pi. angu:g; Somali nu:g-, nuy ‘to suck’ (from a variant *ng w , 
or directly from *nq w 1); Dahalo nu:k- ‘to suck through a straw’; (5) Eg. (caus.) 
s-nk ‘to give breast to suck’ (6) Warji naq; Kariya naka ‘to lick ’ (cf. Ron lok id.). 
*s\k\n ‘to put’ see under *k. 

*knp, *kanap “wing’ see under *k. 

*nak“ ‘copulation’ see under *k". 

*h w n ‘camping’ see under *h w . 

The two sonants *r and *u have much in common, especially in Omotic, where 
*-r- and *-/- equally develop into r, while *-rr- and *-ll- (from roots of the pattern 
*CVS) equally develop into 1(1)-. A similar situation is observed in Cushitic: in Agaw 
(and in Hadiya in Eastern Cushitic) *-l- > Vr; *-rr-, *-ll- > l; in Sidamo and 
allied languages *-r- and *-/- are distinguished, but *-rr-, *-ll- > -1(1). In Egyptian -r in 
Inlaut > ? 18 . The sonant *1 develops into n (with few exceptions); in Omotic, initially 
(sporadic cases of */- > n- are known in Semitic), and in Egyptian, practically in all 
cases 19 , except that li- (perhaps also *ri- > *li-) > y-. In Agaw, contrariwise, it is the 
initial *r- which becomes n; in Hadiya *r- becomes 1-. 

Moreover, there are some irregular reflexes, such as Common Cushitic *laf 
‘sunshine’, Eg. rt [ri(3.)‘T] ‘sun’; Eg. rw [law](?) ‘lion’. 20 

*r : 

On the reflexes see above. Note especially the specific Egyptian reflexes *Vr# 
> V?#, *ra sometimes becoming y like la; possibly *ra > *la > yl 

Above we have quoted numerous examples for intervocalic -r-; here we will 
limit ourselves to showing the reflexes of initial rV- and r-\ 


18. Eg. intervocalic *-r- also developed intoy, perhaps under certain undefined conditions. During the 
New Kingdom, the Egyptian scribes regulary used the ?-sign to transcribe Semitic intervocalic -r-. Note 
that in Hebrew, at least in the Middle Ages, r tended to develop into a laryngeal fricative. The Egyptian r, 
before becoming /?/, intervocalically and in Auslaut, may have also gone through a laryngeal stage, but 
was denoted ? in the same way as PAA *?. 

19. In the dialects of the Egyptian, / did in some but not in all of them survive into Coptic, e.g. Eg. ns, 
Copt, las ‘tongue’. But in the New Kingdom the Egyptian scribes transcribed the foreign l sound by com- 
bining signs for n and for r. 

Eg. fr, fry, corresponding to PAA *fal, is a crux. If the "r" in this word were r, we would have to 
suggest a reduplication rr, otherwise we would expect a spelling with *?. Moreover, the later Coptic reflex 
is ale, which again is curious, since PAA */, also when surviving as / into Coptic, is invariably reflected as n 
in Egyptian hieroglyphic writing. We suggest that the original Egyptian from was /*ya-Tall-/, /‘i allay/. 
This follows from the common AA rule that CVS > CVSS, but C§ > CVS. Therefore a reduplication 
here is quite possible also in Egyptian . Afterwards, of course, the suggested /* < Tall-/ would in both forms 
develop into Aal-/ according to the well known Egyptian vowel syllables law. 

20. This is a case entirely different from the one discussed in notes 18-19, because here the pronunciation 
[r] is warranted by numerous contemporary transcriptions into other languages. But the Cushito-Egyptian 
correspondence, certain as it is, has so far no known parallels: (3) Afar lafo: ‘sunrise’, Saho lellef (< *lef- 
lef-) ‘day; time’ mi-lef ‘sun’; Iraqw lo?a ‘sun, day, heat’, laari (-r- < -tt) ‘heat’, with irregular loss of the 
fayn, perhaps under the influence of the sonant (?); (5) Eg. rf ‘sun’. Perhaps, the relative positions of f 
and the liquid were responsible for the irregular reflexes. 
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Examples: *r(V)f ‘passing, moving’ (?): (1) Akk. re? ‘to herd’; re:? ‘shepherd’; 
Hebrew rty; Aram, rf?; Arab, rfy; Ge’ez ralya ‘to herd’; (6) Hausa ru:ga ‘drive off, away’; 
Ngizim rsgu ‘migrate, move living quarters’. 

*rVw > *rwy, *rt ‘plenty of water’; (1) Hebrew ri ‘flood, overflow’; Hebrew, Aram., 
Ge’ez rwy ‘to quench (thirst), to drink to saturation’; Arab, rwy ‘to water much (cattle, 
soil)’; Mehri etc. ri:wi ‘to drink’ (2) Ayr arwai ‘to mix (liquids)’; Ahaggar arwi ‘to mix, 
shake up (liquid)’, t-a:ray-t ‘line marking a level of liquid in a vessel’; (3) Beja re; Saho 
raw ‘reservoir’; Somali war ‘pond, pool’ (metathetically); (5) Eg. r? “water-line’, wrrw 
“water-hole’ (6) Hausa ruwa:, “water, rain’. 

*rc ‘earth’, see under *c. 

*1; cf. *r above. 

Examples: *las ‘tongue’; (1) Akk. lis-a:n- (< *las-a:n-) ‘tongue, language’; Hebrew 
la:s-o:n ; Aram. liss-a:n-\ Arab. lisa:n- etc.; (2) Common Berber i-ls id.; (5) Eg. ns 
(Copt, las) id.; (6) Hausa ha-lse, Mubi lisi id. 

*lob ‘heart ’ (1) Akk., Hebrew, Aram, libb -; Arab, lubb-, lubab-; Ge’ez lob etc., 
‘heart’; (2) Ayr e-labb ‘stone of fruit, kernel’; (3) Beja le:b ‘stomach, heart;’ Bilin 
labba-ka ‘heart, intelligence’; Somali la:b ‘breast, voice, heart’; Oromo lubbi ‘soul; 
lung, heart’; (4) Yamma ni:bba ‘heart’; Ometo (dial.) lipa, liba id.; Kaficho, 
Mocha nibbo : ‘heart, intellect’ (this is the usual reflex of AA *1 in Omotic); An- 
filla yobbo ‘heart’; (5) Eg .yb ‘heart’; (6) Sura llap ; Angas lap ‘spleen’. 
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CHAPTER 2. 

AKKADIAN: SIBILANTS AND SIBILANT AFFRICATES 

2.1. Introduction. 

Of all subsystems in the reconstructed PAA phonology it is the subsystem of 
sibilants and sibilant affricates that presents the greatest number of discrepancies with 
the Proto-Semitic phonology as hitherto conceived. 

The Proto-Semitic (PS) phonological system has traditionally been re- 
constructed more or less on the pattern of Arabic, which has been regarded as the one 
Semitic language best preserving the PS phonetics. 21 When writing my 1965 book, I 
myself, too, followed this tradition, introducing only a few additional features. 

In the group of sibilants, I introduced a proto-sibilant to account for the 
development of the causative morph and the third person pronoun to s in Akkadian 
but to ?-, -h-, -s/s# in most other Semitic languages. Following some of my predeces- 
sors (Muller 1889:229; JuSmanov 1926; Vileniik 1930, 1931; Diakonoff 1965, chapter 
"Phonology", table and note to its 1.6. On the pronunciation of /§/ (Muller’s i) see 
Johnstone 1981: XIV), I derived the Hebrew ii:n (developing into the Arabic s) from a 
lateral *s, and two Arabic emphatics fitting into the system, Arabic d and <J I derived 
from a lateral emphatic *s and an interdental fricative emphatic *0. I felt that this 
approach to the PS phonological system is supported by the apparent great similarity of 
Arabic phenomena to what appears in the phonological systems of the two oldest then 
attested Semitic languages, namely Old Akkadian (Gelb 1961) and Ugaritic (Fron- 
zaroli 1961). 

2.2. Sibilants and affricates. 

While working on the CHVA (see Chapter 3), my collaborators and myself were 
struck by the strange fact that quite a number of phonemes which, as I were ac- 
customed to think, were sibilant in Proto-Semitic and, by inference, in PAA, appeared 
in other AA languages, especially in Chadic, Omotic and Egyptian, as affricates (first 
noticed by Dolgopolsky 1973:100, 103, 106, 109, 113, 122, etc.). In Cushitic, according 
to Dolgopolsky (1973:23-9, 31-2, 35-7, 93-102), some of these phonemes appeared with 
a double reflex, e.g. as s- in initial position and -d- (or -t/-) in medial, or vice versa. 
This bifurcation, if the interpretation held good, would also point to an affricate in the 
prototype. The same phenomenon is also attested in Egyptian where the equivalent of 
Semitic *d (i.e., according to the traditional interpretation, an interdental, but an affri- 
cate according to Dolgopolsky and in accordance with our own observations) is Eg. z 
before vowel but d before consonant. Even if I discount the Egyptian reflex of *d, as 
well as the disputable Cushitic data, the unanimous evidence of Egyptian, Chadic 
(especially of the Bauchi groups), and Omotic, calls for reflection. Is the evidence for 
PS (or even for Old Semitic) sibilants so well founded as has always been thought? 

The question may be considered as well taken, since the phenomenon of the af- 
fricates is not confined to one single given family of the AA phylum, but involves at 


21. One could quote any work touching on Old and Proto-Semitic; a reference to Bergstrasser 1928 and 
Moscati 1954 should suffice. 
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least three families, or more probably five, since there are certainly traces of affricates 
to be found in Cushitic and Berber; hence the phenomenon must be PAA. 

We are thus faced with an irrefutable fact: not only do sibilant affricates occur 
practically in all non-Semitic AA languages but they clearly represent affricates as well 
on the level of PAA as on the level of the proto-languages of each constituent family of 
the phylum. The question now is: did the affricates in all the non-Semitic branches of 
AA develop from Arabic-type sibilants (including emphatic and voiced sibilants), or 
did a number of Semitic sibilants develop from earlier affricates? Looking at the ques- 
tion from the point of view of liguistic universals, the latter alternative seemed clearly 
the much more probable: an articulatorily complex phoneme mostly tends to develop 
into a more simple one, and not vice versa. The idea of a Proto-Semitic language with 
a number of affricates seemed, however, abhorrent to a Semitistic mentality, and more- 
over, all grammarians who wrote on Arabic, Ugaritic, Akkadian and now lately on 
Eblaite never had any doubt whatever that the quasi-Arabic phonetic system, with 
emphatic and voiced sibilants and no affricates, was the original and Classical Old 
Semitic system; of this every Semitist was so absolutely certain that to doubt it seemed 
an unforgivable heresy. 

One could easily envisage a situation in which the original PAA sibilant affri- 
cates (and there can be no reasonable doubt that they did exist) were lost at a stage 
preceding PS. This is certainly a possiblity, but I want a proof that this was actually the 
fact. (PS, according to the usual convention, must be regarded as the state of the Com- 
mon Semitic dialectal continuum at the date of losing contact with the first proto- 
dialect to be completely separated in space out of that continuum). 

2.3. Etymology and the comparative approach. 

The turning point for me was the re-reading of Erica Reiner’s Linguistic Analysis 
of Akkadian (1966, quoted below as LAA). This author is, as many colleagues proba- 
bly know, very skeptical as to the usefulness of a comparative approach to the study of 
Akkadian, and has set herself the aim of describing Akkadian basing her definitions 
strictly on the inside data of the Akkadian text corpus itself. 

On page 15 the author says: "I have attempted to give a description of the ele- 
ments of the language - phonemes and morphemes - and the occuring combinations 
of these elements in terms of categories estabished from the analysis of Akkadian it- 
self..." But on p. 33: "the syllabic values by which Akkadian text segments are 
represented in the transliteration are composed of phonemes whose general classifica- 
tion was established by Semitic etymology, although, of course, their phonetic identities 
cannot be recaptured." So far so good. But then on p. 34 the author states: "The 
literary (also the OB) dialect of Akkadian has the following phonemes: the stops /b, p, 
d, t, t, g, k, q/, the spirants /z, s, s, s, x/, the sonants /m, n, r, 1/, the vowels /a, e, i, u/", 
and then goes on to classify them into labial, dental, groove-alveolar, palatal, tongue- 
base; also into voiceless, voiced, pharyngealized, and nasals. 

A similar paragraph can of course be found in any manual of Akkadian, but 
there the reader takes it for granted that data of comparative Semitology have been 
considered. Erica Reiner’s book, however, is one whose author denies as a matter of 
principle the usefulness of comparative studies for stating the rules of Akkadian gram- 
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mar and phonology (see, e.g., p. 122 etc.). 22 Therefore the student, having read a para- 
graph of this kind, may legitimately ask here: how do I know? In how far is Semitic 
phonology, as traditionally conceived, binding for the reconstruction of Akkadian 
phonology m and phonetics? 

After having mentally put that question to Erica Reiner, I was naturally induced 
to ask a more general question: whether those who in the past had dealt with Akkadian 
grammar and, more specifically, made statements on the scope and character of the 
Akkadian phonological system (myself included) had any proofs of the existence of ex- 
actly these phonemes and not some quite different ones. One can be certain, of 
course, that, e.g., the sign series CjA, Cy, C\U expresses the etymological equivalent of 
the Arabic and Hebrew phoneme s, the sign series C^A, C 2 I, C 2 U - that of the Arabic 
phoneme s (and also <?, d), and the sign series CyA, Cyl, CyU that of the Arabic 
phoneme z (and also d). This has, of course, been shown conclusively by the first 
decipherers of cuneiform, and is not subject to any doubt. However, this is no proof 
that the phonemes expressed by the sign series in question, were actually pronounced 
as in Arabic. 

The pronunciation of the Akkadian sign-series must be established through in- 
dependent data. 

2.4. Internal reconstruction. 

Least decisive are the data derived from inter-Afrasian comparisons, because 
the phonological system reconstructed for PAA may not have survived into Proto- 
Semitic. However, it is important to learn, what the Proto-Afrasian system was; see 
Chapter 1. 

Discounting the data reconstructed for PAA, there are four ways of establishing 
the pronunciation (the phonetic manifestation) of the phonemes in question: 

(1) By studying the distribution of the cuneiform sign-series in their relation to 
the PAA phonological system (instead of in their relation to Arabic). 

(2) By studying the values of the sign-series in other languages, the speakers of 
which borrowed and adapted Akkadian cuneiform writing to express their own 
phonetic and phonological systems. 

(3) By studying the spelling of borrowings from Akkadian (and other Semitic lan- 
guages) into other languages (and vice versa). 

(4) By studying phonotactic phenomena in Akkadian. 


22. Here Reiner rejects the traditional explanation of the formation of the feminine forms of the stative 
participles parsu, marpi, rapSu, namely *paristu , *maru$u > maruStu , rapaStu, and of the formation of the 
feminine plural forms parsa:tu , mar$a:tu , rapSa:tu from the reconstructed earlier masculine forms * parisu , 
*maru$u, *rapa$u (or, better, from the casus (or status') absolutus forms paris, maru$, rapaS, which are at- 
tested, not reconstructed), on the ground that "the traditional explanation is based on etymology”. Instead, 
she prefers to derive the form fem. pi. parsa.tu from a historically impossible *pars-tu (clusters of three 
consonants in medial position are prohibited in Akkadian, as actually in all AA languages of the Old 
Stage). Reiner’s reasoning is implicitly connected with her rejection of the traditional reconstruction of 
stress patterns in Akkadian, see Chapter 5 below. The stress rules operative in literary (and OB) Ak- 
kadian explain the phenomena in question even without recurring to historical reconstructions. 
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2.5. The results. 

2.5.1. Old Akkadian. Old Akkadian (OAkk.) had three (sometimes four) syllabic sign- 
series to express sibilants, namely the f-series, the 5-series, and the 2 -series. In some 
cases, a fourth series appears, which I had described as 5-series (SHL, 1965) 23 . It corre- 
sponds to a phoneme which manifests itself in the Later Akkadian orthography as s (we 
shall, for the time being, not discuss its actual phonetic realization), in Hebrew as h, 
and in Arabic as -h-, -5#. 

The obvious interpretation for the three OAkk. sibilant sign series would be to 
decide that they correspond to three separate ponemes, namely /$/, /£/ (or/®/, since 
this later series corresponds to Arabic interdental 0), and /z/. This solution is, 
however, certainly impossible, because for the words containing z-signs in Old Ak- 
kadian the Later Akkadian Orthography uses three different sign series, namely s, 5, z. 
Unless we adhere to the strange theory of spontaneous development of new phonemes 
without regard to position, advocated lately by G. Garbini, we must conclude (as all 
Assyriologists do), that the phonemes /s/, /s/ and /z/ already existed in OAkk. but 
were not distinguished in spelling. This is very plausible, because, in the same way, nei- 
ther does OAkk. distinguish between /t/, /t/ and /d/, nor between /k/, /k/ and /g/, 
although special sign-series for these six phonemes appear in the Later Orthography 24 , 
and because the unanimous evidence of the other Semitic (and now also Afrasian) lan- 
guages shows that all these phonemes must have existed in PS. 

It is commonly thought that the PS phonemes reflected in Arabic as d, i> had dis- 
appeared in Akkadian, since they have no special sign-series either in the Old or in the 
Later Orthography. Garbini even thinks they never did exist. However, since the Old 
Akkadian Orthography uses its z-series for three separate phonemes which undoub- 
tedly did exist at the time, there is no reason why it could not use this series for five, 
and why also separate reflexes of Arab, d, d ( < *5, *6) could not have actually ex- 
isted in OAkk. and disappeared before the beginning of the second millennium B.C., 
when the Later Orthography was introduced. 25 This was, namely, exactly what hap- 
pened with h, f, h (and possibly y) which did exist in OAkk. (although very incompletely 
reflected in writing) but disappeared before the beginning of the 2 nd millennium (see 
Gelb 1961:119). 

Be it as it may, the correspondence between the PAA subsystem of sibilants and 
sibilant affricates and the OAkk. spelling is as follows (we add also the Eblaite ortho- 
graphic system): 


23. See n. 7. The phoneme occurs in OAkk. in the pronominal stem *£- and in the words Tibs ‘existed, 
became’ and nasi: (pi. obi.) ‘people’, cf. Gelb 1961:35-36. In CHVA the corresponding PAA phoneme 
marked as *£. 

24. The Later Orthography was introduced in Babylonia sometime in the beginning of the 2 nd millennium 
B.C. See Gelb 1961:39. The discussion in Gelb’s book is basic for any further investigation, but we differ 
in the interpretation of the graphemic facts. Gelb’s £j is our PAA j, his *f 2 is our PAA *S (and *c), and his 
$2 is our PAA *£. 

25. I have already had the opportunity to point out that the 3 rd millennium B.C. scribes were least of all 
troubled with the problem of exact rendering of phonetics (in sharp contrast with Panini or the Ma- 
soretes of the early Middle Ages) - or of phonemics, since the distinction belongs to our century; or even of 
morphology. See in detail Diakonoff 1975. 
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PAA 

*s *c *c *z 
*tf *c *c *5 
*i *c *c - 


OAkk. 

i z z z 
i/s $ z z 
i i z - 


Ebla 

i z z z 
i S z S 
S ? z - 


We see that all the OAkk. and Eblaite i-signs stand for PAA sibilants, and all 
the OAkk. and Eblaite 2 -signs stand for sibilant affricates. The vacillation between t 
and 5 shows probably that there were several separate phonemes behind the spelling i, 
as there certainly were several behind the spelling z. 

The only exceptions are PAA *c and *c (in Ebla also *j) 

As to *c, this was a very unstable phoneme, and it coincided in many Afrasian 
languages with *s. 26 Both *s and c certainly existed in PS (this is attested by different 
reflexes for the two proto-phonemes in several Semitic languages, thus *s is s in Arabic 
but s-, -s- in Hebrew, while *c is s in Arabic and i in Hebrew). Apparently they coin- 
cided in *s (or in its reflex) also in Old Akkadian. The Eblaite evidence is not clear. 

In order to explain the behaviour of PAA *c (and *f) in Old Akkadian (and 
Eblaite), we must turn to the history of these phonemes in the different Semitic lan- 
guages. 

As has been pointed out above (1.1..(6)), the series of phonemes *s, *c, *c, *f is 
to be analyzed as */£/> */t + S/, */t+S/, */d + §/ > /d + i/. The s in Semitic was un- 
stable and tended to develop into /h/, cf. Akk. su: ‘he’, Ebla iuwa, Hebr. /i(?), Arab. 
huwa. Correspondingly, *t+s, *t+s , *d+s > z had to develop into *t+h, *t+h,d+h, 
with a later development into interdentals in Arabic: 6,9 > d,d and to dentals (appar 
ently through an interdental stage) in Aramaic: t, t, d. Hebrew and Phoenician show an 
asymmetrical development > h, s, s, z; however, Greek transcriptions demonstrate that 
a dental element still existed originally in the reflex of c, at least in Phoenician: cf. PS 
cur(r)-, cu:r- ‘rock’, ‘name of the city of Tyre’ > Greek Tupo^. 27 

We find asymmetry also in OAkk: S, s, z. Here the reason for it is more readily 
explicable than in Hebrew. Since OAkk. *s (s ) did not develop into *h, as in Western 
Semitic, there was no reason for a development of *c, c, j into *th, *th, *dh > 9, 9, d. 

It was, on the contrary, the plosive component which weakened, but its original 
presence did not permit a coincidence betwen *s and *c; there was a specific phonetic 


26. Cf. examples in Chapter 1. The identification of the separate reflexes of PAA *i and *c is due to A. 
Yu Militarev. 

27. It has been known for some time that the Greek transcriptions of the names of the three Phoenician 
cities Tupos, xi&iv, Biipxos seem to go back to the Mycenaean period (late 2 nd millennium B.C.). This 
appears from the form of the transcriptions: Greek Bupxos transcribes Phoenician Gubl(a ) which can only 
be explained by the assumption that the name was learned and first transcribed in Greek at a period be- 
fore Indo-European *g w developed into p; cf. Mycenaean g w asilei- ‘an official’ for later Greek pacnxeus 
‘king’. Also the name of Sidon must have been Si.du.n (or i:du:n) in the 1 st millennium B.C. (from PS 

* i:da:n-). The Greek form with -o:- points to a borrowing in the 2 nd millennium B.C. (The Amarna 
tablets of that period spell Zi-du-na, but this is only because there was no o-sign series in cuneiform). The 
difference between North Canaanite -u:- ( < *-a. - -), attested by Greek transcriptions (- u- , . ou), and South 
Canaanite -o:- (< *-a:-) (as reflected in Hebrew) is hardly earlier than the 1 st millennium B.C.). The 
pronunciation of the Phoenician city-name /‘cAnr/, or /'sAnr/, /t y u:r/ ‘Tyre’ must be also dated to the 
2 nd millennium B.C. ( Sur in some Roman inscriptions, as pointed out to me by I. Schiffmann). 
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characteristic which separated the reflex of *c from simple s. It is hard to say what it 
might have been; possibly a palatalization which did not allow to class it either with the 
rest of the original affricates, or with the original sibilants. 28 The Eblaite spelling of 
the reflex of *f as s is in keeping with the overall spelling rule which does not allow for 
a distinction between voiced and unvoiced. The OAkk. spelling is inconsistent. 

Hence we reconstruct, very hypothetically, the OAkk. phonetic series in ques- 
tion as:* 

*|y *& *<?y, *|y 
with a further development to 
jy, ry, c?, p 

reflected in the Later Akkadian spelling as 
£, £, y, z. 

A similar development may be postulated for Hebrew, with the following stages: 

•£, *£, *£, *| > *jy, *&, *&, *p > *h, *cy, *cy, *|y > h, s, c, jj. 

The phoneme *& could very easily have been transcribed by t plus fronted vowel in 
Achaean Greek. See however n. 7. 

We can see that the data of the OAkk. and Eblaite writing system favor or, at 
least, do not contradict the hypothesis that the sibilant affricates still survived in Old 
North Semitic, at least in the 3 rd millennium B.C. 

It is especially important that the equivalent of the Hebrew s ( sa:mak ) is ex- 
pressed in OAkk. by the z-series. Were it a sibilant, the obvious way to express it 
would be the *£-series. 

2.5.2. The Later Akkadian orthography. If we now turn to the Later Akkadian 
Orthography, introduced in the early 2 nd millennium B.C., the picture will be as fol- 
lows: 

PAA Akkadian (conventional transcription) 

*s *c *c *| S 29 s f z 

*£ *c *£ *j £ £ y z 

*§*£*£- £ £ y - 

An innovation which immediately strikes the eye is the invention of a method to 
distinguish emphatics (the same is true of dental and velar emphatics where a (-series 
and a ^-series were introduced: the labial emphatics still certainly existing in PS may 
have early disappeared in Akkadian, see Chapter 3). But there is no way to find out 
directly from the spelling whether the emphatic spelled by the s-series was a sibilant or 
a sibilant affricate. It is also not apparent whether this sign series expressed one 


28. Another possible interpretation is that the PAA *£ series developed into affricates with the frictionless 
continuant [j], 

29. Goetze (1958) noted an additional sibilant s K in the OB dialect of Akkadian, spelled with j-signs but 
corresponding to Hebrew £ and Arabic s, hence from PAA *s, not from *c. But since there are no traces 
of an additional sibilant in PAA, I am inclined to think this is a case of borrowing from Amorite (cf. sjm 
competing with normal Sim for PS *slm ‘peace’). The s x is probably to be read /s/ and thus be distin- 
guished from spelled j= /c/, and spelled £ = PAA *s which might have been phonetically reflected as /s/ 
in OB, see below. Note that the Later Orthography had slightly differing variants. 
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phoneme or several. 30 Other methods are needed to establish the answer to both 
problems. 

We see also that all original simple sibilants are now expressed by the 5-sign 
series; whether there was one or several phonemes behind the spelling is also in this 
case not directly apparent. Further below we shall present arguments in favour of the 
hypothesis, that this spelling continued for some time to express at least two separate 
phonemes, /s/ and /§/. But notice that there again is a special sign series for the 
sa:mak\ the phoneme in question is not rendered by the 5-series used for other, original 
simple sibilants. It is true that the sa:mak is now expressed by the sign series which we 
formerly designated, following Gelb and von Soden, as the ^-series used in the Old Ak- 
kadian Orthography for the simple sibilants. This might be taken for a proof that this 
particular phoneme in question had now lost its affricate character and become /s/, at 
least in the dialect whose speakers were responsible for creating the Later 
Orthography; however, from other evidence (see below 2.5.2.sq) we learn that this was 
not the case: it still was /c/. Therefore, the most plausible explanation is that the s- 
sign series originally used for PAA *c (/cv/?; /sv/? was now used for all simple 
sibilants including the one derived from PA *c (/sr/?), while the former Lseries (now 
5-series) was free for the expression of the non-emphatic sibilant affricate /c/, to distin- 
guish it from the emphatic and voiced affricates. 

2.5.3. Values of borrowed cuneiform signs. Now we turn to the values of the cuneiform 
sign series when borrowed for writing languages other than the Semitic Akkadian and 
Eblaite. 

2.5.3.I. Hittite. Hittite cuneiform writing was borrowed from the Hurrians of Syria and 
Northern Mesopotamia in ca. the 18 th century B.C. (see in detail Gamkrelidze 
1962:208). When we say "from the Hurrians", this does not mean the borrowed spelling 
was used for writing texts in Hurrian; in the Hurrian scribal offices of Alalah, Mitanni, 
Arraphe, etc. Akkadian was used much more frequently that the native Hurrian lan- 
guage. 

Thus, the Hittites borrowed the Akkadian writing as practiced by the scribes in 
Hurrian countries. These scribes, as we know in the instance of Arraphe (Lacheman 
1962:236-8), were not infrequently Akkadians or descendants of Akkadians. 

Hittite uses only two sign series for sibilants and sibilant affricates, namely the s- 
series for what etymologically is I.-E. *5, and the z-series for what etymologically is a 
palatalized I.-E. * 0 , i.e., probably for /c/ = /ts/. 31 It is clear that the Hittite 
orthography, like the early Hurrian, is a descendant of the Old Akkadian, not of the 


30. One is not to believe that inventing the Later Orthography, the Babylonians at last found the means of 
expressing all phonemes. They may have been a little more preoccupied by the problem of pronunciation 
than their colleagues of the 3 rd millennium B.C., but not unduly so. Thus, they never created a complete 
sign series to distinguish z from j or d from (, and they never had any means to distinguish voiced, emphatic 
or unvoiced in Inlaut. The phonetic realizations were, however, obviously different also in Inlaut, as can be 
gathered from different circumstantial evidence. Thus we have no positive proof that the different original 
emphatic sibilant affricates actually coincided in Akkadian at any period. 

31. This has certainly been understood already by Hrozny and stated in all manuals beginning with 
Sturtevant and Friedrich. 
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Later Akkadian one. Hittite evidence strongly supports the theory that the Akkadian 
z-series still expressed sibilant affricates in the early 2 nd millennium B.C. 

2.5.3.2. Human. Hurrian (3 rd -2 nd millennia B.C.) presents a tougher problem. First of 
all, there existed several different Hurrian orthographies (Diakonoff 1978 Ch.2), and 
moreover, Hurrian was also written in Ugaritic quasi-alphabetic writing. The older 
Hurrian orthography is obviously that used by the early Hurrian scribes for Akkadian 
and transmitted by them to the Hittites; except that Hurrian certainly had many more 
sibilants and sibilant affricate phonemes. The most sophisticated Hurrian cuneiform 
orthography originating from Mesopotamia was that of Mitanni. It distinguished be- 
tween s (or s, Ugar. lax 6; voiced z between and after vowels), ss (or ss, unvoiced, 
tense), s ( = Urartian s, an affricate) and z (probably another type of affricate) The 
greatest number of separate symbols for sibilants and sibilant affricates we find in the 
Ugaritic quasi-alphabetic spelling, where we have: 


Ugaritic PAA 

0 = Mit. unvoiced S-, -SS- *c 

h(*) = * 1 

s = Mit. s *c 

f = ? *C 

z = Mit. z; -zz~ (unvoiced?) -cc- ? 


The first column corresponds to the conventional "Arabicizing" reading of 
Ugaritic; the PAA correspondences of the (Semitic) Ugaritic phonemes are given in 
the right-hand column. 

The only ways to find out the Hurrian pronunciation of the sign-series in ques- 
tion are (1) to compare it with the spelling of the same words and roots in the related 
Urartian language, (2) to compare it with the Proto-East-Caucasian (PEC) roots from 
which the Hurrian words are derived. 

Ad (1): there are such equivalents as Hurr. Tessub ‘name of a god’ ~ Urart. 
Teisaba, Hurr. saw ala ‘year’ - Urart. said, Hurr. -us, -ssi- - Urart. -so, -so, 
Hurr. pis- ‘to rejoice’ - Urart. pis-, Hurr. sar-ma ‘forest’ ~ Urart. sure ‘garden’, 
Akk. (< Hurr.) Alzi ‘name of a country’ - Urart. Alzi etc. See 2.3. 1.3. below on 
Urartian writing. 

Ad (2): This is not the place to discuss this extremely intricate problem; see 
Diakonoff-Starostin 1986 (HUECL). However, it can be stated here that, ac- 
cording to our data, Hurr. s, s and z correspond to the PEC affricates *c, *c 
(glottalized) and *j and possibly also to *c, *c (glottalized) and cf. also 
the Egyptian transcription Pjrtc? /pir(i)ddi/ of a Hurrian 2 nd millenium proper 
name *pi-ri-iz-zi, with a probably unvoiced affricate -zz- (/cc/?). Hurrian s-, 
-ss-, at least in most cases, correspond to simple sibilants. 

2.5.3.3. Urartian. The Urartian writing system (first half of the 1 st millennuim B.C.) is 
a descendant of one of the variants of Hurrian writing. This is rather obvious in the 
case of cursive Urartian (Diakonoff 1963:18-25), but epigraphic Urartian was 
remodelled, in regard to the sign-forms as well as, to a certain degree, the orthography, 
to resemble the Neo-Assyrian epigraphic variant of the Akkadian writing. There is 
good reason to believe that in the Neo- Assyrian dialect the 1-series was pronounced [s]; 
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while the 5-series did not merge with it, and could conceivably have still been pro- 
nounced [*c]. The i-series in Neo-Assyrian is widely used for the reflex of earlier Ak- 
kadian -st- (/-st-/ > /ts/), etc.; more about it below. 

The pronunciation of the Urartian sign-series can be established through 
Armenian and partly Greek transcriptions of Urartian toponyms (Diakonoff-Kashkai 
1981), and also by the form of Urartian borrowings into Armenian (Diakonoff 
1979:214-34, 1982, 1985). But since Greek had no bifocals or groove-alveolars, and no 
/f5/-type phonemes, Armenian is our clue: 

Urart. s - Arm. cf 32 : hypothetical, based on Hurrian reflexes (e.g. Urart. -uso ~ Hurr. -izzi which 
certainly contained an unvoiced affricate). 

Urart. s ~ Arm. d‘ 32 : hypothetical, based on PEC etymologies. 

Urart. £ ~ Arm. r: Urart. TuSpa - Arm. Tosp. 

Urart. £ - Arm. £: Urart. SeSeli- - Arm. SavUatf -’. 

Urart. s ~ Arm. c: Urart. Suluqu- - Arm. Cluk, Urart. pi-e [cows'!] - Arm. cov ‘lake’. NB Urart. 
pip ‘to rejoice’ corresponds to Hurr. pis- ditto. 33 . 

Urart. f ~ Arm. c: hypothetical, supported by PEC etymologies. 33 

Urart. z - Arm.;' (i.e. /j, dz/); Hurr., Urart Alzi-(ni-) ~ Aim.Aljni-kf. 

Urart . 2 ~ Arm.; (i.e. /J, d i/): Urart. Zabaxae ~ Arm. Jawax-kf, Georg, lavax-eti. 

Apparently, the Urartian sign-series s; s; s; z correspond to /s/ and /§/ 
(series £); /c/ and /£/ (series 5); /c‘/ and /6‘/ (series 5); /j/ and /<;/ (series z). 

This means that the originally Akkadian sign series 5, 5, z might as late as the 
beginning of the 1 st millennium B.C. still have had the pronunciation /c/, /c/, /?/. 

2. 5.3.4. Elamite. The Elamite writing was originally identical with the Akkadian 
cuneiform, and followed its reform of the orthography (from Old to Later); in the late 
2 nd millennium B.C. a local system of orthography was introduced. 

Old and Middle Elamite (late 3 rd -early 1 st millennium B.C.) have three sibilant 
sign series: 5 , s and z ; later only two, 5 and z, the referent of 5 having apparently coin- 
cided with z (the signs za, ze, zu can also interpreted as sa, si, su). 

The pronunciation of Late Elamite (RAE) can be established through Elamite 
transcriptions of Iranian proper names and toponyms, as well as from the spelling of 
the Iranian borrowings into Elamite (see Reiner 1969; Cameron 1948:91; Gershevitch 
1969:185sq; Mayrhofer 1973:60sq, §2:446). Here it is sufficient to state that the 5-series 
transcribes Old Iranian 5 and 5, while the z-series, the Old Iranian £. However, a 
pronunciation /c/ of the Elamite z-series is not impossible. 

Again we have a compelling indication that the Akkadian z-series and 5-series 
were used not only originally, but still in the 2 nd and perhaps the 1 st millennia B.C., for 
sibilant voiceless affricates. 

2.6. Borrowings from Akkadian. Let us now turn to the spellings of the words bor- 
rowed from Akkadian and other Afrasian languages. 


32. Armenian aspirated cF, £F were also used to transcribe Georgian non-glottalized c, c. The PEC cor- 
respondences of the Urartian words in question are non-glottalized. Hence Urartian j-signs, very proba- 
bly, rendered non-glottalized sibilant affricates. 

33. The PEC correspondences of the Urartian words in question have a glottalized sibilant affricate. 
Armenian c, i are also used to transcribes Georgian glottalized c’, 
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2.6.1. Into Egyptian. The most interesting case are the borrowings into Egyptian. 

Egyptian had the following signs for sibilants and sibilant affricates: 

Egyptological transcription Transcription in CHVA (also used here) 

i s 

s z 

$ $ (possibly lateral /s/) 

t_ c /t + s/ or /t + 5/ or /t+s/ 

d j (£) /d + s/ or /d + 5/ or /d + s/ 

There are no emphatic (glottalized) sibilant or sibilant fricative in Egyptian, be- 
cause the dental emphatic *t/d had evolved into d, hence *c, *c > */d + s/, */d+s/. 

There exist quite a number of lexical borowings of different epochs from Old 
Semitic into Egyptian, but in some cases it is difficult to keep borrowings apart from 
common AA material. Therefore, here we shall only use Egyptian transcriptions of 
Semitic toponyms and proper names (and also some Akkadian transcriptions of Egyp- 
tian toponyms and proper names). In a few cases we have also used obvious Egyptian 
borrowings from Semitic, namely when the Egyptians themselves felt the words as for- 
eign and spelled them in their "syllabic orthography" (Albright 1934). 

These borrowings, both toponyms and the others, are mostly from Old West 
Semitic, seldom from Akkadian, but the result of the study shows that Old West 
Semitic demonstrates the same features which we have established for Old Akkadian 
(and Old Babylonian). Part of the material is as late as the 7 th -6 th centuries B.C. 34 

The Egyptian transcription of the Old Semitic sibilants is as follows: 

Conventional Semitological OAkk. transcription Egyptian transcription PAA reconstruction 


transcription 

i 

i 

(traditional in brackets) 
s, H [$, z; S] 

*s 

s 

z (late s) 

*U1 

*c 

S 

i 

s[i] 

•c > *S 

t_,e 

S 

J[S| 


f 

z (late f) 

| later also c [d, t] 

*C 

<U 

z " 

3 Id] 

*c 


z ” 

3 [d] 

*d 

z 

z 

3[d] 


d 

z (Ebla S) 

3 [d] 

*3 


Thus, the Egyptian writing, based on principles entirely different from the 
cuneiform, reproduces in the 2 nd millennium B.C. the Semitic equivalents of the PAA 
phonemes practically in the same way as does the OAkk. spelling: all PAA sibilants 
(for which OAkk. uses the 3-signs) are transcribed as s (or s); all PAA affricates includ- 
ing *c (~ Arab, s, Akk. Later Orthography s), that is, all phonemes for which OAkk. 
uses the z-signs, are transcribed as c or f; c being used for the unvoiced PAA *c and 
partly for *c, while f is used for emphatic and voiced sibilant affricates. The exception 


34. Some of the latter examples have been kindly pointed out to me by A.L. Vasojevic. 
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in both writing systems is PAA *c, for which OAkk. uses s-signs, Egyptian uses mostly s- 
signs, although they actually also had s-signs of their own. 35 

*s. The Hittite /s/, conventionally transcribed by the Hittitologists as s (since the s- 
sign series of the OB cuneiform is used) is consistently transcribed by Eg. s. The exam- 
ples are many and need not concern us here. The Hittite z which is from I.E. *t+s, is 
in Egyptian indiscriminately transcribed as c (t_ ) or ; (d) . 

But also the Semitic s of the conventional transcription, which we propose to 
read [s], is transcribed as s in Egyptian, e.g.: 36 

Hebrew Sa:ro:n toponym ~ Eg. s?-rw-n-? (A 37 Sa-ru-na ) 

Akk. / star a goddess - Eg ,y-s-t?-r- (i.e. /7Vstar/) 

Akk. Assur, W. Sem. ?As(s)u:r ~ Eg.y-^-^w-r (A. fA-su-r) 

Hebrew ?Aksa:p toponym - Eg. y-k-z-p(-sp)! (- 2 - = [-s-]) 

Semitic *Da/i(m)m asq - topo nym (5 = [s]) ~ Eg. tj-ms-q-w (A. Ta-mas-qu) 

Hebrew Sakdm toponym - Eg. s?-k-7-m7-? (A. Sa-ka-ma cf. Salem-). 

There are, however, a number of cases where the correspondence to the West 
Semitic s (i.e. = [s]) is Eg. s, e.g.: 

Hebrew Sun/la:m toponym - Eg. s?-n-?-m? (A. SV-na-m(a)) 

Hebrew La:kis toponym - Eg. r-k-j-s ?-? (A. Ra-ki-s(a)) 

W. Semitic ro:/u:\l)s ‘head’ - Eg. nv-?-w-s ?- 7 (A. ru-?-sa) 

W. Semitic quds- ‘holy’- Eg. qd-d-s (A. qds). 

In the two latter cases certainly, in the two first probably we have to do with the 
PAA phoneme *s (cf. Arabic Sudam, La:kis). 


35. There remains some doubt whether in their rendering of Western Semitic phonetics the Egyptian 
scribes may not have been influenced by Akkadian-speaking cuneiform scribes. It is well known that all 
Syria, Palestine and partly Phoenicia used Akkadian as the language of the royal offices. A pointer is the 
transcription of Hurr., Hittite Pabaxxe ‘mountaineer (country)’ as Eg J’bx (p?-b(-w)-x, Albright 1934:41), 
while it is practically certain that the Hurrians pronounced it as /favax o/, and the Egyptians had their own 
sign series expressing the phoneme /f/ at their disposal. Laroche (1980, under paban-) mentions the 
variant spellings of the word ‘mountain’ in Hurrian: pa(-a)-pa-ni- and wa a (-a)-wa a -ni-). These variants 
point unambiguosly to a pronunciation /favani-/, which is supported by the Eastern Caucasian etymology 
(< *f-an-f-an-); cf. Diakonoff and Starostin, HUECL s.v. - The Egyptian scribes must have had their form 
of the term from Hittite or Akkadian scribes, in whose language there was no fricative labial. But on the 
other hand, the Egyptian scribes did reproduce the specific Hurrian phonetic characteristic of pronouncing 
the intervocal velar spirant *x as voiced y, namely by spelling g (Hurrian toponym Nuxasse, W. Sem. 
*Luya:£, Lfi , Eg. j-n-j-w-g?-r, A. Nu-ga-s(a)\ Hurrian toponym Kaxat - Eg. K-?-g-?-tj-j). In the same way, 
the Egyptian spelling also reproduced the W. Sem. *y, which thus did not coincide with f , ?, as it did in Ak- 
kadian, or with f , proper, as possibly was the case in Eblaite (Hebrew FAzza:, Arab yazz-al-, Greek rita, 
toponym Eg. g-?-p-(?-)l-w, A. Ga-ja-tu; Akkad. Sanxara, Hebrew Sinfar, toponym - Eg. S?-nw-g-?-r. 

The y ain did disappear in Akkadian probably no later than the first half of the 3 rd millennium B.C. 
Gelb doubts its existence in OAkk. and Eblaite, supposing that *F , *y, and *h, or at least the first two, had 
"coalesced into one phoneme in the Sargonic period", i.e. by about 2300 B.C. (1961:119; Gelb 1981:19). 

36. Some glosses cited by Albright but which seemed etymologically unreliable have not been included. 

37. Under (A) we add the reading of the syllabic transciption according ot the rules proposed by Albright, 
with the following alterations: (1) we regard Albright’s Co-renderings as also valid for C0; (2) we transcribe 
£, | for A.’s t, d; (3) where the sign or sign-combination has the multiple value Co, Ci, Cu, we write 
CV. Note that A.’s examples are mostly from the New Kingdom, at which epoch the voiced consonants d, 
z, g already were mostly unvoiced to t, 5 , q or k. 
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Albright also derives Eg. s?-r-m (A sa-r-ma) from Sem. salam- (= /*salam-/), 
and s?-?-b-w-d (A. sv-ba-d/t-) with Hebrew sabt- ‘staff. He also identifies the sign 
group s?-mf-s?- in certain proper names as Sem. *Sams- ‘sun’. There are also some 
other examples of a seeming correspondence Sem. s (conventional) ~ Eg. s. 

The situation calls for deliberation. First of all, we should perhaps eliminate 
Sem,. *Sams- ‘sun’, because the original form seems to have been *sam-s/s, where Sem. 
s certainly corresponds to Eg. s. The rest of the evidence seems to suggest that the pas- 
sage of Common Semitic *s > W. Sem. s was on its way during the New Kingdom, to 
which Albright’s examples belong. 38 
*s.No certain attestations in Egyptian transcriptions. 

*c. The phoneme (conventionally transcribed in Semitic as s) is reguarly transcribed as 
Eg. c, e.g.: Hebrew soper < W. Sem. *sapir- ‘scribe’ - Eg. cw-p?-?-j-r- (A. cu-pi-r-) 
Amarna Zil toponym (read according to Albright /‘sillo: /) ~ Eg. c?-rw (A. cV-ru). 

W. Sem. Sima:r- toponym ~ Eg. c-w-n(pl.)-|?-r (A. cu-unfa-r) 

Sem. *skt ‘to be silent’ ~ Eg. ck-tj-j-n-? (A. cVk-ti-na) ‘the silent one(s)’ (the 
watchman, -men) 

Sem. ?asi:r- ‘captive’ (probably also the name of a king of Amurru spelled with -z- in 
Amarna) ~ Eg .y-ci^-j-r (A. ?a-ci-r) id. 

Hebrew (late) sir-at- ‘bark’ ~ Eg. c?-j-r-tj-j (A. ci-r(a)-t(a)) 

Hebrew ss ‘swallow’ (bird) Eg. c-w-c-w id. 

Akk. siri(y)a:m, Hebr. siryom ‘coat of mail’ - Eg. c?-j-[r]-jj-n-?, (A. a-[r-]-;a-n(a)). 40 

Thus also in the 1 st millennium B.C.: 

Akk. Sa/ixpima:(?)u proper name ~ Eg. c?j-Hp-ym.w 

But note that later Hebrew equates its own s ( < PAA *c) with Eg. s, not c, thus 
the proper name Hebrew Pmoha:s < Eg. p?-nhs ‘the Negro’. 

*c (conventional £). As has been seen from the discussion of the OAkk. orthography, 
above 2.5.1. and cf. n. 7, PAA *c was pronounced both in OAkk. and in Eblaite not as 
/£/ but rather as a palatalized ['P] or [sr], or perhaps as an affricate with a frictional 
alveolar continuant [*tj]. The same seems to have been the case also in Western 
Semitic, unless an interdental [0] of the Arabic type had already evolved. Egyptian 
vacillates between s and s: 


38. The transcription of the name of the Egypto-Libyan Pharaoh Psammetichus, Eg. Psmck, Aram. PsmiSk, 
SmSk is a case apart. The Assyrians (also a text of the period of Cambyses) transcribed here the Eg. s as S, 
which in the Assyrian dialect was pronounced /s/, but the Babylonians (with the one exception mentioned 
above) transcribe Eg. s as s, because (1) in the Babylonian $ (spelling) stood for /s/, see 2.7.I.4. (2) Old 
Semitic *c may have developed into s by the VII ,h century B.C., either under Aramaic influence or 
spontaneously all over the area. The Egyptian -i- is in this name, strangely enough, variously transcribed in 
Akkadian as -J-, or -f/i-, and in Aramaic (letters of ArSama), as -f- (read [s]?). Many different explana- 
tions have been proposed, but none of them are convincing. Perhaps we should take into consideration 
that the name is Libyan, not Egyptian, and Eg. ( may here represent an Old Libyan phoneme foreign to 
Egyptian, e.g. PAA *§ or *c. 

39. The sign £? is always (even in the usual, non-syllabic Egyptian spelling) to be read /ci?/. The Eg. c 
originates from *k(i)-, so it could not occur before /a/. 

40. Note that the more usual Hebrew form is Siryom (< *£-?). 
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W. Sem. CAGtar-t- ‘Astarte’ ~ Eg. ?-z-tj-j-r-tj-j(-t) (A. fA-s-ta-r-ta(-t)) 

W. Sem. Hada6-at- "New’ (toponym) ~ Eg. h?-d-?-s?-(A l (A. Ha-da-sa-t) 

Akk. Ustar < *fEctar ‘goddess’ ~ Eg. y-s-t?-r 

Sem. *9alg- ([cSalg-]) ‘snow’ ~ Eg. s-r-q-w (A. sa-r-qu ) 42 

However, Sem. *9ayr- ( <*cayr-) ‘opening, gate’ ~ Eg. s?-?-r (A. sa-Sa-r). The ex- 
ample is rather late (12th century B.C .) 43 

*d There are only few examples; the Egyptian reflex is s. Note that in OAkk. and in 
Eblaite PAA *c coincided with *s and, further, with s/s. However, *c and *s did not 
coincide in Proto-Hebrew, because PAA *c is Hebrew i, but PAA *s is not. The Egyp- 
tians, anyway, did not, in transcribing Semitic words, distinguish PAA *c as a separate 
phoneme; or perhaps they dealt with a dialect that treated this phoneme in the same 
way as Akkadian and Eblaite did. 

Examples: 

Sem. *ca5V- ‘hair’ - Eg. s?-9-rw (A. sa-f-ru) ‘thicket’ 

Hebrew ie:Hr ( < *cayfi:r-) toponym ~ Eg. s?-9-j-ru (A. Sa-fi-ra ) 44 
Hebrew idled ( < *cauku:7, cf. Arab, suwayk-at- toponym - Eg. s?-w-k? (A. Sa-u-ku ) 45 
*c,d,*c were not distinguished by the scribes, and were all invariably transcribed 
by the Egyptian f, a voiced affricate. The voicing is probably due to the fact that PAA 
*t developed into Eg. d, and also Semitic *t was transcribed as Eg. d. Voicing was the 
only way which the Egyptians could render a dental emphatic, whether plosive or affri- 
cate. Examples: 

Semitic (Akk.) gass- (-cc-) ‘gypsum’ - Eg. q-?- 3 -? (A. ga-fa -) 46 

W. Sem. Si:do:n < *Qi:d-a:n- ‘Sidon’ toponym - Eg. f d-d-n-n? (i.e. |dn(?) 

W. Sem. *Carap-at-, Hebrew Sa:rsp-at- ‘Sarepta’ toponym Eg. /-r-p-w-tj (A. /a-r- 
pa-t(a )) 

W. Sem. Sumur toponym - Eg. j ?-m?-r (A. 3 ;V-mV-r) 

Hebrew sa:pon ‘north’; also toponym - Eg. p-p-w-n-? (A. /a-pu-na, but perhaps 
/a-pa-na, the northern form *Q /Sapa:n-) 

Semitic ck.t-, Greek Tupo? ‘Tyre’ toponym ~ Eg. pl-1-w/j-r (A. /V-u-r) 

W. Sem. *co:/u:bi?- “warrior’ - Eg. p-b?-j-? (A. $V-bi-?C) 

Sem. *ci?-ci?- > si:si?- ‘bloom’ (cf. Arab, da:?- id.) - Eg. p-?-p-j (A. |i-|i) 

Later : 47 Eg. p?n(-t) [Ja'in(at)] ‘Tanis’ toponym - Akk. Sa-?-nu, Hebrew So:fa:n, 
Greek Ton/ is 


41. Final Eg. -i (t) had long evolved into /t/ by the time of the New Kingdom. 

42. q is usual for Sem. g. Egyptian had unvoiced its plosives by the time of the New Kingdom. 

43. Note that in other cases Egyptian transcribes Semitic y as g. 

44. However, Albright suggests also another identification of this toponym, besides Hebrew Se:?tr. 

45. k? is to be read /ku(7)/ also in non-syllabic Egyptian writing. 

46. There is also another, not syllabic writing of this word in Egyptian, and the direction of the borrowing 
is disputed. However, Akk. g as a rendering for Eg. q would be unexpected. 

47. Information kindly placed at my disposal by A.L. Vasojevi6. The dates are between the 7 th and the 
5 th centuries B.C. 
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Eg. pd-hr-r [je(d)-Ha:(r)] ~ Akk. Si-xa-a/-a?, Greek Taxtos, Tecos. 

Eg. hr-w-wp(-w) [Har-wajV\ ~ Akk. ~Xar-u-a-si, Xar-ma-su etc. 

Eg. W-wp-X-n-sw /WVjV-XansV/ ~ Akk. U-si-xa-an-sa 

But also Eg. cb-ncr ([-nute]) 48 ~ Aide. Sab-nu-u-ti. 

The fact that 1 st millennium Akkadian (prevalently Assyrian) scribes rendered 
both Eg. I and c as their 5 is to be explained by the development of the original PAA 
*c in New Akkadian > s and presumably of *3 > z; hence s, to read [c], was the only 
affricate left to render the two Egyptian affricates, 3 and c. 

*3 and 3. Had the Semites lost the affricative character of these phonemes by the 
time of the New Kingdom, the Egyptians would probably have had to render the result- 
ing Semitic *z by their s, since Egyptian z became s by that time. But if the affricative 
character of PAA *3, *3 was retained, they would have probably used their own affri- 
cates. The latter was actually the case. Moreover, in this respect the Egyptian scribes 
did not distinguish between PAA *3, later z and PAA *3, later d. Curiously enough, 
they used to render Sem. 3 and 3 not only by their own voiced affricate 3 but also by 
their unvoiced one, c. The reason is probably the ongoing unvoicing of the voiced con- 
sonants in Egyptian itself, and the absence of an emphatic element in Semitic 3, 3 as 
well as in Egyptian c. 

Examples: 

*3: 

W. Sem. Gapi)ru toponym - q-?-p[v ar. pj]-r (also with g-) (A. Q/Ga-p-r(a)) 

Amarna zabnak ‘a vessel’ ~ Eg. c?b-b-n-?-k? (i.e. [cab]-na-ku) 

Akk. (also W. Sem.) kuzu: ‘groom’, W. Sem. pi. *kuzu:na, *kuzi:na ~ Eg. k?-c?-n-? 
(A. ku-ci-na) 

Akk. namzi:t~, manzi-t- ‘a vessel’ - Eg. m-n-c?-?-t (A. mVn-ci-t-) 

Hebr. Hazy on toponym ~ Eg. h?-6?-jj-n-J (A. Ha-ci-ja/u-na ) 

W. Sem. garpn- ‘ax’ - Eg. q-?-j-r-p-?-n-7, q-l-r-p-j-n-1 (A. qi-r-$a-n(a), qa-r-p- 

«(«)) 

Sem. *pkar- (W. Sem. with -u:- ‘man, male’ in the proper name Eg. ct-kl-rw (A. ci- 
ku-ru) 

Sem. fa:pr-, W. Sem. with -u:- ‘helping, helper’ - Eg. ?-w-p-j-r (A. fu-p-r(a)). 

2.6.2. Into Hebrew. Akkadian names in Hebrew transcription are few; of those that can 
throw light upon the pronunciation of Akkadian sibilants the following may be 
quoted: 49 

?swr 50 ‘Assyria, Assyrians’ ~ Akk. ?Assur 

?snpr (Aram.) name of an Assyrian king ~ Akk. ?Assur-ba:n-apli(?) 

Jsrhdn name of an Assyrian king - Akk. ?Assur-?ax(a)-?iddin 


48. Eg. c (traditionally t) had mostly evolved into /t/ by this time, cf. n. 41. 

49. The vocalizations are post-Biblical and conventional in all cases, and are of no importance. 

50. In Old Sumero-Akkadian and Eblaite toponym lists the name ?ASSu(:)r is written with a sign of the S- 
series, to be pronounced, as noted above, /&/ or /s>7, < PA *1. Also Aram. ?Atu:r (hence also Old Per- 
sian Atu.ra:) is a rendering of an earlier *?Acu:r-. In Neo-Assyrian the f-signs are specifically used for the 
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Bls?sr, Bl?ssr name of a prince ~ Akk. Bel-sarri:-?usur 

Blts?sr ( < Bltsrtsr) name of a courtier ~ Akk. Bala:t-sarri:-?usur 

Nbwzrtdn name of a general ~ Akk. Nab-ze:r-?iddin 

Nbwkdrtsr, Nb(w)kdr(?)sr name of a king ~ Akk. Nab - kudurri: - ?usur 

Snlvyb name of an Assyrian king ~ Akk. Si:n-?axxe:-ri:ba 

Srgwn (probably error for *Srgyn) name of an Asyrian king ~ Akk. sarru-ke:n 

saris ‘eunuch’ - Akk. sa-re:si id. 

Tgltplsr name of an Assyrian king ~ Akk. Tukulti:-apal-e:sara 

Zrbbl name of a Hebrew leader from Babylonia ~ Akk. *Ze:r(u)-Ba:bil(i) 

The list shows a nearly complete coincidence with the traditional transcription of 
the Akkadian sibilants. This, of course, may mean one of two things: either that by the 
1 st millennium B.C. the development of PAA *s > Akk. s, PAA *c > Akk. s, PAA *j 
> Akk. z had been accomplished; or that also the Hebrew s, s, z were actually still pro- 
nounced [s], [c], [3]. However, there are many reasons which cannot be enumerated 
here, forcing us the decide for the first possibility 51 . 

The sporadic Hebrew transcription s for Akk. s < PAA *s probably reproduces 
the Assyrian dialectal pronunciation. 52 On the other, hand in BlsTsr, Blts?sr the 
grapheme s (si:n!) may stand for i which was not distinguished from s in Hebrew spell- 
ing until the early Middle Ages (another evidence of the inadequate rendering of sepa- 
rate phonemes in ancient writing). 

PAA *c (with which also PAA *c and *(: had coincided) is traditionally pro- 
nounced [ts] by the European Jews, while in Arabic countries an Arabic [s] is pro- 
nounced instead. There is no serious reason to suppose that the affricative pronoun- 
ciaton of the letter sa:de: is not original and archaic in Hebrew. 

2.6.3. Aramaic. The Aramaic transciptions of Akkadian names and toponyms are 
numerous. We shall not quote them, and shall only limit ourselves to stating that the 
overall picture does not differ materially from the data of Hebrew sources (Cf. also m. 
51). 

2.6.4. The Greek alphabet. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the PAA type 
of pronunciation lingered on until the early 1 st millennium BC. The Greek of the 1 st 
millennium B.C., with its sole sibilant a and a sole sibilant affricate 4 ([dz]) offers little 
evidence for the problem under discussion, and such evidence as there is, does not con- 
flict with the Hebrew and Aramaic data. 


reflex of PAA V (discounting historical spellings). The name seems to be an Assyrian dialect stative 
participle of the D-stirps form the root *?£r/*?tr. 

51. The most important argument in favor of this solution is the complete absence of any traces of the 
PAA-type of pronunciation in the Graeco-Roman transcriptions and in the very reliable Masoretic tradi- 
tion. Consider also the Greek transcription y&L.a for Hebrew fazz-at- (toponym), Arabic y azz-at-. Ap- 
parently the early pronunciation /dz/ of the "zeta" obviated the necessity of reproducing the reduplication 
(or length) of /-zz-/ - or /-dz:-/ (?). 

52. Neo-Assyrian texts often spell 5-signs where the literary dialect has 1-signs. However, the 1-sign series 
did not disappear, but was used (1) for the reflexes of *PAA d, or (2) as a historical spelling, influenced by 
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But note that when the Greeks borrowed for themselves a variant 53 of the 
Phoenician alphabet, they used the Semitic si:n , not the sa:mdk for their own [s] 
("sigma"). The Phoenician sa:mak was used for a consonant cluster /ks/ ("xi"), which is 
more under standable if the sa:maic also in Semitic still stood for a consonant cluster, 
namely /ts/. The Semitic zayin was, of course, used for the Greek affricate £, ("dzeta"), 
and also in Campano-Etruscan and Osco-Umbrian it is thought to have marked an af- 
fricate. It is true that the Greek application of the Semitic sa:de: nearly certainly 
rendering an affricate (/ts/), is out of line, because it was used for an allograph of the 
"sigma" ("san", "sampi"), in which function it went early out of use. But also the Greek 
ip.("psi") may be a descendant of the sa:de:, like its opposite T, which in nearly all 
epichoric Asianic alphabets stands for [t‘] or [ts]. Cf. the Greek borrowing from 
Semitic, yuikos ‘gypsum’, apparently from a Phoenician *gu:c, Akk. gass- (// *ga:s- ac- 
cording to "Reiner’s law"). 54 

2.6.5. Aramaic into Armenian. There are numerous Semitic (Aramaic) words bor- 
rowed into Armenian. The regular rendering of the conventional Semitic 5 (PAA *c) is 
Armenian c, also used to transcribe Georgian glottalized c’ (cf. Diakonoff 1979, 1982, 
1985). 

2.6.6. Old Iranian. There is one interesting case of an Old Iranian transcription of a 
North Semitic sibilant/affricate. This is Nabu:kudracira 55 which occurs in the Bisutun 
trilingual inscription of the 6 th century B.C. and renders Akkadian Nab-kudur(ri:)- 
Tusur where ?usur (read [?uior]?) is the Imperative of the verb *nsr < PS *ncr. 

2.7. Akkadian sibilants. We turn now to the behavior of Akkadian supposed sibilants 
in different phonotactic conditions in actual Akkadian texts of the literary and OB 
dialects. 

2.7.1. We shall begin by quoting E. Reiner’s statements of the situation ( LAA , p. 109 
sq.; §6.1-3): 

"(a) {Z, D, f } (i.e., Z or D or f) + f = /s: /... 

Examples: 

riks + iu = rikisM 

ma:t + Su = maxu... 

uS:i!S + Sina:ti = uS:ixina:ti" 

"In nonboundary position, the assimilation does not obtain, e.g. *qadsu = qasdu 
<...>, not *qas:u; passu, not *pas:u, etc." 


the literary norm. This conclusion can be drawn implicitly from the data of Deller’s dissertation (ms.). 
But the j-signs (often reduplicated) were also used as a reflex of an earlier -ft- (/-It-/, /-sf/), and may 
represent a /tss/. 

53. The letters of the earliest Greek alphabets of the 8 th century B.C. coincide in nearly all cases with the 
Phoenician letters of the local alphabets of Sidon, Byblos, Cyprus, and Cilicia of the 9 th -8 th centuries. Only 
the Greek "alpha” is turned upside down and the "sigma" sideways as compared with the Phoenician 
"aleph" and "!i:n". Moreover, the Greek "san", or "sampi", M (and the Asianic T ) differ from the configura- 
tion of its ancestor "sa:de:" in the known variants of the Phoenician alphabet. This may point to an origin 
of the Greek alphabet from a Semitic variant current at some point south of Sidon. The difference be- 
tween the Greek "iota" and the Phoenician ”yo:d" has another explanation, which we will leave for some fu- 
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Of all this only rikis:u (s + s = s:) looks plausible, but «how come» t + s, t + s, d 
+ s become s:? And why should double s become *s: in passu? 

But if we assume a PAA type pronunciation, we get: 

rik(i)c + su = rikic:u (= / rikits + su/ = /rikits:u/) 
ma:t + su = mac:u (= /ma:t + su/ = /mats:u/) 

?uc:ic + = 7uc:ic:u (= /7ucy;icy-su/ = /?ucy;its:u/) 

qadsu = qasdu 

pas:u = pas:u (for why should pas:u become anything else?) 

(b) For + Vt + s = /s:/ Reiner refers to her §6.1.4.3.a, where we read the following 
example: 

"p + it +sas = pis:as." 

This we should suggest reading /p + it + sas/ = /pis:as/, which makes good 
sense, although of course also /pic:as/ might be expected; but Semitic often tends to 
preserve the root consonants whenever possible. 

"(c) s + s = /§: /..." Reiner gives a rather complicated definition, but from our point 
of views = /s/, so the contact /s/ + /s/ of course results in /s:/. Note that the mor- 
phophonemic contact s + s (Old Babylonian spelling) means, in PAA terms, practically 
a contact of PAA *s, *s (also from *-£), or *-c (read /-c?/ or /-sr/?) with the pronoun 
PAA sV (the phoneme PAA *s does not occur in contact with -s at a morpheme 
boundary). Thus the cases of s discussed by Reiner refer only to the OB and later 
dialects, were all these phonemes had merged, at least in spelling. (Our guess is that, 
before the final merger, PAA *s and *s actually merged into *s, and PAA *s cum *c 
and c /sv? / into *s, see below). However, both /s + s/ and /s + s/ would produce 
/s:/. At the earlier period, where the PAA sibilants still preserved their separate 
identities, the result of all the contacts might have been different, but the actual picture 
is not easy to establish owing to the ambiguous OAkk. spelling. 

2.7.2. There follows a new paragraph ( LAA 6.1.4.1, a): 

"(a) Z + t = Z". What Reiner marks Z are actually, as we think, the sibilant affri- 
cates PAA *c, *c (plus % *c) and 5. 

A regressive assimilation of a plosive to the preceding fricative is not impossible 
but phonetically not very usual. But if, as we think, the contact is between an affricate 
and t, i.e. a cluster of plosive + fricative + plosive is formed (i.e. *c + t, *c + t, 5 + t, 
which can be re-written as /tst/, /tst/ /dzt/, then the situation is different. The 
pronunciation of a consonant cluster with two plosive summits on both sides of a 
sibilant fricative is decidedly a difficulty, and the cluster is duly resolved in a natural 
way into /ts/, / tss/, /dzz/ (or, in accordance with E. Reiner’s notation, /ts:/, /ts:/, 
/dz:/). 

2.7.3. There follows Reiner’s paragraph 6. 1.4.2. (a): 

"(a) + t + z = Z", i. e. at morpheme boundary /t/ assimilates to a following 
sibilant. An entirely plausible situation. However, if Z is a sibilant affricate, as we 
think it is, then the change is not only possible but inevitable: instead ofx + it + sas = 
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xis:as, k + it + sur = kistur we read x + it + cac (+ /x + it + tsats/) = xiaac ( = 
/hitsiats/), etc. 

2.7.4. Also the next case of morphophonemic change involving a sibilant does not con- 
tradict our hypothesis which even seems more probable than the traditional explana- 
tion: 

"(b) Z + Vt = tVZ". 

"Examples: 

z + it + qar = tizqar 
s-it-but = tisbut 

z + ut + q:ur + u = tuzaq:uru". 5 ' ! 

Note that the hypothetical original form *z + ut + q:ur + u is not based on any 
textual evidence and is entirely fictitious. It is a common law of Semitic languages, in- 
cluding Akkadian, that a consonant cannot cluster in a medial position with two con- 
sonants or one long consonant. The original form is, no doubt, *5 + ut(a) + q:ur + u, 
although the -a- is not morphologically but only phonetically conditioned. 58 Moreover, 
in spite of Reiner’s argumentation, the infix is not + ta + C: but certainly + tan + with 
the trivial assimilation + n + C = +C: 

Our explanation of the examples is: 

z + (i)t + qar /dz + (i)t + qar/ = tizqar /tidzqar/ 
c + (i)t +but /ts + (i)t + but/ = ticbut /titsbut/ 

5 + (u)tan + qur + u /dz + (u)tan + qur + u/ = tuzaqturu /tudzaq:uru/ 

The reason for this metathesis is more or less the same as the reason for the 
regressive assimilation in case of "Z + t = Z": an affricate in Inlaut (i.e. a phoneme al- 
ready containing a plosive) is easier to pronounce than in Anlaut when a plosive of the 
same series follows closely. On the other hand, why /sit/ should evolve into /tis/ is not 
quite apparent. In this particular case our argumentation may be open to doubt, and 
the problem can probably be settled only by phonetical experiment, but this does not 
invalidate the argumentation in all the other cases. 

Under LAA 6.2.I.4. Reiner mentions still another phonotactic change which, if 
considered from the point of view of the current interpretation, cannot be reasonably 
explained: -s+t-, -s+t-, -z+t- > -st-: piristu > piristu, marustu > marustu, maz:aztu > 
maz:astu. We read instead piritstu > /piristu/, marutstu > /marustu/, madz:adztu > 
/madz:astu/ which makes perfect sense. 

2.7.5. Thus all morphophonemic changes involving sibilants as reported by Erica 
Reiner, are consistent with the theory that the PAA affricate pronunciation of 
phonemes spelled z in the OAkk. orthography, still obtained in the OB dialect of Ak- 
kadian. For the cases cited under 2.7.1. above, I should say that our new explanation is 
the only satisfactory one. 

There is a last phenomenon on which we have to dwell. This is the change of -st-, 
-st-, -sd- > -It-, -It-, -Id- in Middle and Later Babylonian (MB, NB, LB), and in Middle 
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Assyrian (MA). The cluster /-st-/ ovbiously could not develop into /-It-/, so the 
phenomenon points to an original pronunciation /sT / with lateral s. The change in 
question is, however, rather late. Our suggestion is, that up to the OB stage the s-sign 
series still expressed at least two phonemes, /s/ and /§/, /§/ ousting /s/ by the MB 
period. 58 

2.8. Summary. According to the evidence of Old Akkadian and Eblaite spelling rules, 
the evidence of the use ,of Akkadian signs for the expression of phonemes in other lan- 
guages, the evidence of the transcription of Akkadian and other Old Semitic words, 
especially toponyms, in other languages, and the evidence of morphophonemic changes 
in the Akkadian language, Akkadian, as well as Old West Semitic, retained the follow- 
ing pronunciation of sibilants and sibilant affricates: 


Traditional transcription Actual pronunciation 

("Later Orthography") 

$ s (= /s/, also /s/ 

s c (= /ts/, later /s/) 

f ?(=/ts/) 

z i (= /dz/, later possibly /z/) 

Whether reflexes of PAA c and c were preserved in Akkadian at any stage, we 
cannot establish. They still are preserved in Arabic (as d < *s and d < *0 < *c), but in 
Ugaritic they seem to have become unstable and tended to disappear early (or had, as 
rare phonemes, no stable spelling). In Aramaic PAA c was preserved as ? < £ (spelled 
q in some texts) < *1 < *s (JuSmanov 1926). In Phoenician, the Greek transcription 
Tupos for *cu:r (but 2i6d>v for *ci:d-a:n-) seems to imply that a separate reflex of PAA 
*c was still extant, at least in the 2 nd millennium B.C. 

PAA *c and c did exist in Proto-Semitic, because it can be regarded as proved (a) 
that PAA *c did preserve its affricate status in PS and also in early Akkadian and 
Western Semitic; (b) that separate reflexes of *c and *c exist in Arabic and South 
Arabian, and existed in Ugaritic, Epigraphic South Arabian and earliest Ge’ez; (c) that 
later they tended to coincide with the reflexes of PAA c before the latter evolved to 
/s/. 59 This means that PAA *c and c existed as separate phonemes and retained their 
affricate status in Proto-Semitic. 


ture occasion. 

54. "There is free variation between /:C/ and /C:/", Reiner, LAA 4.I.2.5., p. 45. Perhaps a better defini- 
tion would be: "there is free variation betwen /V:C and /VC:/". 

55. The text segment in question is, in non-bound transliteration, N-b-u-ku-d-r-d-r. The sign r has in Old 
Iranian writing the values ra and ri, and the sign c, the values £a, cH and cu, but it is usual to spell /ri/ as r-i 
and /ta/ as i-u. The Elamite transcription is Napkudurapr (-f- = /-£-/), 

56. TusSSuSu (or /*?uccucu/) is a secondary verb derived from feSSu ‘new’ which, in its turn, derives from 
*hadSu (or /hadcu/ through [ha&u]). 

57. Actually, in the examples quoted above, only -l- is the infixed morpheme, -/- being phonetically condi- 
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The European Jews, as is well known, pronounced the sa:de: as /ts/ > /ts/. 60 
Only in Arab countries was it replaced by the Arabic sa:d. We think that the European 
pronunciation is archaic. Although in later Aramaic s may have been pronounced as a 
sibilant, in earlier dialects (even in Syriac) it was used to transcribe Iranian c (and, 
respectively, in Middle Persian heterographic writing the letter s was used to render 
Iranian c, although in Parthian heterographic writing s was not made use of at all, and s 
was used both for Iranian /§/ and for Iranian /£/). This may point to dialectal vacilla- 
tions in the pronunciation of PAA *c in the different Aramaic dialects. Armenian tran- 
scribed Aramaic (even the late Syriac) s as their c. 

In the OAkk. (and Eblaite) orthography, the sign series conventionally tran- 
scribed i stands for "any sibilant" (except for PAA *s for which sometimes a separate 
sign series was used in OAkk), and the z-sign series stands for "any affricate” (including 
PAA non-emphatic *c but except PAA *c which coincided with PAA *s, and PAA *c 
and, in Ebla, also *5. In the latter case a special i-series was used, since *c had 
developed into a specific type of sibilant, perhaps palatalized *sv). The z-signs thus 
stand for PAA *c, *c ( *c , *(), *5 and in OAkk, 5. In Eblaite *|, like *c, developed 
into a (palatalized?) sibilant, perhaps £y. Note that Gelb (1980, §0.4, 1981:23) had al- 
ready postulated a pronunciation [2] for what in PAA is *5 (Gelb 1980 § 0.4. , 
1981 :23). 61 


tioned. 

58. The MA /-It-/ may reflect a very special, perhaps "refined" and hence Babylonizing pronunciation. 
The Assyrian correspondence to PAA *s was probably /s/, hence the further development of -St- /-st-/ to 
/s:/ (probably first to /ts/, then to /s:/) in the Neo-Assyrian period, cf. also 2.6.2 above. Compare the 
"refined" (educated) pronunciation in pre-Revolutionary Russia of the words bog ‘god’, blago ‘(the) good, 
grace’, bogatyj ‘rich’ as /boh-/, / blaho/, /bo hatyj/. The pronunciation has its origin in the teaching of 
Church Slavonic to Russians in the 17 th -18 th centuries by educated Ukrainian priests and professors, /h/ 
being the regular Ukrainian counterpart of Russian /g/. This is also the origin of the custom, so strange 
to Western learners, to transcribe foreign names with an 7T by Russian /g/ (actually Ukrainian /h/), as 
Geine, Gumboldt for Heine, Humboldt. Lately the transcription with Russian x has been preferred, which 
is due to a progressing development of the Russian phoneme spelled x from /h/ to /h/. 

59. According to the evidence for ^ = /c/ adduced above, the affricate pronunciation of the reflex of PAA 
*c was still retained in Akkadian in the late 2" d -early 1 st millennium B.C., when traces of separate reflexes 
of PAA *( and c can no longer be observed. 

60. The European custom of pronouncing Hebrew 4 (actually /c/) as [ts] goes back to the Qimhi tradition, 
which is at least as old as the 12 lh century. But the usage is older. It is true that the great Hebrew-Arabic 
philologist Ibn-Djanna:h classed 4 a:de: together with sa:mak and Si:n, which is to be expected, since he lived 
in an Arabophone milieu. However, the affricate pronunciation of 4a.de: in Europe is attested as early as 
the 10 th century. There exists a Latin transcription of the Hebrew text of the Psalms dating from that pe- 
riod (although the original manuscript has not been preserved). The text has been published by Gompertz 
(1953:24). Here we find following transcriptions ?a.raj = anz; hsaq = huicak his4qka: = heitcecha; 4ddaq 

= cedek; 40lah = cetaH (NB the "plene" spelling of the Sswa:\). The ms. was written in France and reflects 
the Old French pronunciation of c as /ts/ or /t§/. I am indebted to M.N. Zislin for this information. 

61. This chapter had already been completed when I came across Faber 1985. Her conclusions are similar 
to mine. Unfortunately, Steiner’s 1982 monograph is not available to me. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

AKKADIAN: VOICED AND EMPHATIC 

3.0. A survey of the situation in AA. The division of plosives into lax and emphatic, and 
the lax plosives into voiced and voiceless is observed in all the families of the AA 
phylum, although with a different degree of consistency. In most West Chadic lan- 
guages the opposition "lax:emphatic" is lost, and in those that retain the reflexes of 
emphatics, as for example in Hausa, these may coincide with the reflexes of "lax + 
velar affricate", or "+ laryngeal", or one of the pharyngeals *?, *b, *b w (apparently not 
*h). Egyptian, to judge from the spelling, had lost all emphatics except k which may 
have evolved into a post-velar [q] (as was also the case in Arabic and in at least some 
other Semitic languages, and in Berber for double *kk , but *k > y). Of the Eastern 
Cushitic languages Saho-Afar and Somali have preserved the dental and velar 
emphatics more or less consistently. Agaw, although it has special reflexes for PAA *k, 
manifests them in ways different from the prototype. The Agaw languages have lost *p 
and % although borrowings into Ethio-Semitic show that they must have retained 
these phonemes until historical times. Southern Cushitic languages have more or less 
retained the emphatics, but *k > q, etc. In Omotic, some dialects retain reflexes of the 
emphatics, others do not. 

3.1. PAA emphatics in Proto-Semitic. The existence in PS of all PAA emphatics, i. e. 
*p, % *k and the affricates *c, *c, *c and *f cannot be seriously doubted, except perhaps 
in the case of *f. 

As to Akkadian, although the emphatic consonants are not distinguished from 
the lax in the OAkk. orthography (nor are the voiced distinguished from the voiceless), 
the fact that they appear in the Later Orthography in exactly those roots which can be 
shown to have had emphatics in PAA, shows that they had always existed. 62 Neverthe- 
less, a discussion of their phonetic character is useful if only because it has a bearing on 
our interpretation of Sumerian phonology. 

By the same token, also the opposition of "voiced: unvoiced" has always existed in 
Akkadian (and in PS). Lately a suggestion has been made that the opposition in Ak- 
kadian (and in PS?) may have been not between voiced and unvoiced but between lax 
and tense (NB tense should not be confused with emphatic; thus, the Northern 
Caucasian languages clearly have a contrast betwen lax and tense, but they also distin- 
guish an "emphatic", namely glottalized series of consonants). The suggestion is based 
on the fact that the opposition tense: lax is areally typical in the Near East, occurring in 
Hurrian, Elamite and probably Sumerian, and possibly in proto-Dravidian. However, 
the Akkadian (and PS) voiced b,d,g and unvoiced p, t, k reflect the PAA *b, *cl, *g and 


62. The later g-signs were in the Old Orthography, together with the later g- and the fc-signs, used indis- 
criminately for any velar. For t, the Later Orthography had only two specific signs, te (also used for ne, bil 
etc., also for dd) and tu, which in the Old Orthography was used for tun. However, for ta the Late 
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*p, *t, *k respectively. One may argue that the opposition might have been between 
*p, *t, *k and *p:, *t-, *k- in PAA itself. In favor of this argument one may adduce 
the fact that the supposed PAA *b, *d, *g are reflected as unvoiced in some Cushitic 
languages (e.g., in Yaaku (Mogogodo)), and in a number of Chadic tongues. I don’t 
think I can dismiss this argumentation absolutely, although, of course, the great major- 
ity of AA languages has no opposition between lax and tense and very few signs of 
positional difference between *b, *d, *g initial and medial. If the opposition "lax:tense" 
was lost, initial lax would probably develop into unvoiced plosives, and medially they 
would develop into voiced ones, which is the case in Sumerian, but not in AA. We 
shall return to this question from another view-point in the last chapter. 

Returning to the problem of the emphatics, we would like to remind the reader 
that the term is highly conventional and does not mean anything except that the con- 
sonants of these series are different from the "simple", or "non-emphatic" voiced and 
unvoiced consonants. What may have been their phonetic manifestation at the dif- 
ferent moments of the historical phonetic development, is not of itself apparent. 

Only one feature of the "emphatics", which has fundamental value, is clear: they 
are in opposition to the "lax" consonants both voiced and unvoiced, and hence their 
own voicedness or unvoicedness is phonologically irrelevant. Therefore, when we tran- 
scribe them in PAA as *p, *t, *k, *c , *c, *c, % it is purely a matter of convention. We 
could just as well have used the symbols *b, *d, etc. 


Actually, the observed reflexes are, in the different families of AA, as follows: 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Language 

Conventional 

Reilex 

Reflex 

Reflex with 

families and 

transcription for 

voiced 

voiceless 

change of 

branches 

PAA 



tongue position 

Southern 

*P 

*b>b 

_ 

_ 

Semitic 

*t 

- 

t 

- 


*k 



9 


*c 

- 

*c > $ 

- 


*? 

*|>*d h >d 

- 

- 


*c 

*(>d 

- 

- 


*x 

*9 > ? (?) 

- 

- 

Northern 

•P 


•p>p 


Semitic 

•1 

- 

t 

- 


*k 

- 


> 9 


*c 

- 

c(>f) 



*<? 

- 

V (Aram. > t, 

~ 




elsewhere C > $) 




Aram. *( > y > ? 

*c > *c etc. 

as Col. Ill 


** 

Y > r (?) 

- 





Berber 
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Chadic: 

*P 


* P 


Bauchi North 

*t 

- 

t 

- 


*k 

- 

'k 

- 


*c 

- 

c 

- 


•e 

- 

'& 

- 



- 

c, etc. 

- 



*-? 

Jimbin g 

Warji k 

“ 


. A perusal of the above table shows that the reconstruction of the PAA 
emphatics as *p, *t, *k etc. has no advantage over a reconstruction *b, *d, *g etc.; if 
we retain the first, this is mainly on typographical grounds and owing to tradition. 

3.1.1. However, for the reconstruction of the North Semitic emphatics, and more spe- 
cifically the Akkadian, we shall prefer the unvoiced variants for the following reasons: 

(1) PAA *p develops in North Semitic 63 into p. 

(2) PAA *t is in the Later Orthography reproduced by a sign series which, in its turn, 
is reproduced as t (tau) in Greek 64 and t in Urartian; the latter phoneme was re- 
produced by Greek t but once as 0 (theta), read, for the early period, [th]), and as 
t in Armenian, 65 which is also used to reproduce the South Caucasian (Georgian) 
glottalized t’ (while Arm. tf [th] - Georgian simple t ~ Greek e). 

(3) In the same way, the Akkadian reflex of PAA *k is a ^-series reproduced by 
Greek k (kappa) and Urartian k. The latter is transcribed by Arm. k, which is 
also used to reproduce Georgian glotalized k’ (while Arm. kf [kh] corresponds to 
Georgian simple k ~ Greek x (khi). 

(4) Greek and Aramaic transcriptions show that PAA, OAkk. *c had developed into 
s in the 1 st millennium B.C. (Greek sigma, Aramaic s). 

This, surely, is enough to show that the Akkadian emphatics (and probably all 
Northern emphatics) were pronounced voiceless, at least by the beginning of the 1 st 
millennium B.C. and, probably, always. 


63. At what point of time? This cannot be established. Since OAkk. and Eblaite writing systems do not 
have special sign series for *p, *(, *k and have only one series for all affricates (except *if and, in Ebla, *5. 
To read, as suggested above, [t?], [d? or [tj], [dj], and since the reflex of PAA *p is different in South 
Semitic (b < *b) and in North Semitic (p < *p), and since the diferentiation is obviously post-PS, one can 
conceivably as well envisage the phoneme surviving into OAkk. and lost in OB, as suppose that it disap- 
peared as a special phoneme at a post-PS but pre-OAkk. period. 

64. Akk. t is represented by Greek e [th] and was in Late Akkadian pronounced, perhaps but not neces- 
sarily under Aramaic influence, as [th] aspirated just because it was lax. Greek e also reproduces 
Armenian tf [th] and, consequently, Urartian t. The differences between the Greek transcription of Akk. t 
(Greek t in all cases), and of Urartian t (Greek vacillates between t: usually, and e: seldom) points per- 
haps to a difference in the pronunciation of the Akkadian emphatic which was no longer glottalized, and 
the Urartian one which, judging by its Eastern Caucasian prototype, may have been glottalized, i.e. was a 
phonetically complex sound [t+’] and in this respect similar to Greek e = [t+h], 

65. The Armenian p, I, k (Eastern dialects) may be regarded as tense, while in the Western dialects they 
may have been lax, since they have evolved into voiced stops. They are unmarked anyway. 
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3.1.2. The Egyptian transcription of a possible OAkk. *p is not attested; k is transcribed 
as k [q], and all the other emphatics as voiced, certainly because the opposition "voiced 

: unvoiced" was irrelevant for emphatics. Yet there may have been other reasons, too. 
Note that we have no way to establish whether in Egyptian PAA *t really developed 
into [d] or whether PAA *d developed into Eg. *[d], which may have been the actual 
pronunciation of the Egyptian d-series of signs; or the scribes might not have distin- 
guished between [d] and [d] in writing. So many ancient writing systems did not bother 
to distinguish acoustically similar phonemes (2.5.1., 2.6.2. Thiel 1975). If the latter 
hypothesis were correct, then, of course, in transcribing Semitic [t] the Egyptians had 
actually no choice but the d-signs. Note that in the 1 st millennium B.C. Akkadian and 
Aramaic scribes transcribed the phoneme which is supposed to have been d in the Old 
and Middle Kingdom, as their t, e.g. Ptwsry ~ Eg ,pd(j)-ywsr. 

Thus we do not think the Egyptian transcription is quite relevant to the problem 
under discussion, and probably we may safely assume, that the North Semitic 
"emphatics" were unvoiced. 

Within Chadic, "emphatics" are only in a minor part derived from PAA "em- 
phatics". Phonetically, they are mostly implosives. 

3.2. The character of the emphatics. A more complicated problem is that of the 
character and place of the articulation of the "emphatics". In modern AA the phonetic 
manifestation differs: the "emphatics" are velarized or uvularized 66 in Arabic and ap- 
parently in Berber, glottalized in South Arabian, Ethio-Semitic and in part of Cushitic, 
either implosive or glottalized in Chadic. As to Northern Semitic, it is obvious only 
that they never were aspirated, as all lax plosives were at least in the 1 st millennium 
B.C., when the unvoiced lax plosives were transcribed as aspirated in Greek and 
Armenian transcriptions, irrespective of position. Here are the data: 

Greek transcriptions (2 nd century B.C.-2 nd century A.D.): of Akkadian: 
tupSarm:t- ‘scribal art’ TC 4 oapous, i.-puH ‘he made’ 140 s, urrik ’he prolonged’ oppix (etc., cf. 5.9.7.) 


of Phoenician: 


of Hebrew: 


Tinni.t 

01 VI 8 

Tir$a: 

eepod 

pa:ne: ‘face’ 

(fave 

parf al ‘flea’ 

<top<os 

ba(r)rakd ‘blessed him’ 

papaxoj 

Ku:S 

XoOs 

labafl ‘to (the) Lord’ 

XupaX 

Akkad 

Axd6 (!) 

bun- ‘son’ 

puv 

Karkomi.S 

XapKegls 

nado:r ‘devoted’ 

va6a p 

QariyydO 

Kipuo 6 

qu:l:o: ‘his voice’ 

KOUXG) 

Qo-.rah 

Kop^ 



Armenian transcriptions of Aramaic: 

of Aramaic.' 


pfrkan < parqa.n ‘ransom’ 

lo:{?)ma: ‘twin’ 

eccpds 

kfankfar < kankar ‘talent (weight)’ 

tali:da: ‘girl’ 

Taxied 

Sukay < Su:q-a: ‘street, market’ 

qu:mi: ‘rise (f.sg.)!’ 

KOUpl 

atfulfay < Ftu.-ba: 

‘letter’ < ‘arrival’ 

Safiaqta:ni: ‘you abandoned me’ 

oapaxOavl 

Sapiray < Sappi:r-a: 

‘sapphire’ 


(qt > *kl > ki) 

day < talay ‘boy”, etc. 


Apparently also the voiced lax plosives were aspirated, but both the Greeks and 


66 . Not pharyngealized but uvularized. The term was introduced by N. V. JuSmanov and used by Dol- 
gopolsky (1977:11-13), cf. Hoberman 1985:223. 
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Armenians lacked orthographic means to distinguish aspirated [b* 1 , d h , g h ] from non- 
aspirated [b, d, g], Note, however, the similarity of transcription of intervocalic b and 
intervocalic -w- in the Greek translation of the Bible: Da:wi:d ~ Aapi.6, Hasarmawat ~ 
’Aoap- Mapee etc. Likewise, intervocalic -g- and historical *y (in any position; distin- 
guished from ? transcribed zero) are, similarly, transcribed as y: Imrh [y6mo:ra:] - 
Topoppa ~ Arab, y uma:ra; pfwr [poyo:r] - 4>oyop ~ Arab. fuya:r-. Moreover, Hebrew [y] 
(spelled f) could be used to transcribe Akkadian intervocalic -g- [-g]!: Kdrllmr (Elamite 
via Akkadian Kudur-Lagamar), in the Septuagint Xo&oXXoYopop; cf. also Tdil [tidyal-], 
Septuagint 0apYaX//l. Ga&yaX < Tudxaliya, with -x- = [y]. 

In the Masoretic tradition of Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic both the unvoiced 
and voiced plosives are marked aspirated, but only after vowels (in a few cases of the 
so-called shswa medium apparently also after consonants). The history of Neo- 
Aramaic dialects also shows that both the voiceless and voiced were aspirated in post- 
vocalic position (later becoming fricatives, which also happened in Medieval 
Hebrew). 67 

On the evidence of Greek transcriptions, and also because of some other con- 
siderations, it is often thought that in Akkadian the lax voiced and unvoiced plosives 
were aspirated (in all positions) only at the Late stages and under Aramaic influence. 
However, aspiration of lax plosives as opposed to tense often occurs in different lan- 
guages, and the date of this phenomenon in Akkadian cannot be ascertained. 68 
3.3. The f-sign series of the Later Babylonian orthography was never used for transcrib- 
ing Hurrian, Hittite, or Elamite words. This has no relevance for judging of the 
phonetic manifestations of t in Akkadian, because all three languages in question used 
spelling rules derived from the Old Cuneiform Orthography, and although the Elamite 
scribes temporarily used Old Babylonian as the official language in the 2 nd millennium 
B.C., they never strictly adhered to the rules of the Late Orthography as developed in 
Southern Babylonia. 

More important is the problem of transcription of Sumerian words into Ak- 
kadian. The Old Babylonian and later Akkadian scribes, transcribing Sumerian words 
and Sumerian borrowings into Akkadian, distinguished only sounds rendered by their 
own d-sign series and those rendered by their f-sign series. As is clear from all which 
has been stated above, this does not necessarily mean that these series could not be ei- 
ther polyvalent, or inexact in rendering the Sumerian phonetics. The overwhelming 
majority of Sumerian borrowings into Akkadian were probably borrowed not from na- 
tive Sumerian speakers but from the Akkadian scribal intelligentsia who learned their 


67. Thus plosives in the case of p,k, b, g (> [p, k, b, g] initially and after consonant; > /, x (or h), v, y after 
vowels), but mostly not in the case of t (which is always aspirated) and d\ however there are differences in 
the reflexes from dialect to dialect. 

68. The later development of "vowel + lax aspirated plosive > vowel + fricative” and "consonant + lax 
aspirated plosive > consonant + lax non-aspirated plosive" certainly occurred in Aramaic. As to Hebrew, 
here this development may be due to Aramaic influence. The earliest transcription of a Hebrew text in 
Latin letters (see Chapter 2, n. 60) uses / and v for postvocalic *p and *6 and th and ch for postvocalic *f 
and *fc (this may mean change into [th], [kh] or [0], [x]). Postvocalic d and g are not distinguished from in- 
itial and postconsonantal d and g, as is also the case in Modern Hebrew in spite of the fact that the 
Masoretes denote aspiration also for postvocalic d and g. 
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Sumerian at school (the 6-dub(-b)a), and pronounced it according to the transcriptions 
in their Akkadian-Sumerian vocabularies. 

However, there exist some indications that the Sumerian plosive(s) usually tran- 
scribed in Sumerian by the Akkadian d-signs could correspond to Akk. /t/, namely in 
the two borrowed words Akk. tupp- ‘tablet (for writing)’ < Sumerian dub (> Elamite 
dip.i) and turr- Akk. ‘knot’, Sum. dur; also the Sumerian dumu ‘child’ is phonetically 
transcribed, when rendered in Eme-sal, the Sumerian "women’s language", as tu-mu = 
dii 5 -mu. But note that in the Later Orthography the f-series is in Akkadian incom- 
plete, and all da-signs can also be read as to. As for di and du, the reading ft', tu is at- 
tested not only for OAkk, which altogether does not distinguish voiced from voiceless, 
and lax from emphatics, but not infrequently also later. However, Sumerian phonetics 
and the relation to the Akkadian shall be discussed in more detail in the last chapter of 
this book. Here we note this fact only in connection with the discussion of emphatics 
in Akkadian itself. 

3.4. Emphatics and glottalization. Glottalized plosives occur in the Eurasian area also 
in North Caucasian, South Caucasian (Karthvelian) and, according to a new theory, did 
also occur in Proto-Indo-European (Gamkrelidze-Ivanov 1978; on the doubtful validity 
of this hypothesis, see, inter alia, Diaukjan 1986). PAA belongs to the same general 
zone, and glottalization of the emphatics was apparently the most prevalent form of 
emphatization. Thus, in the different branches, especially in the peripheral zone, it 
seems most probable that the PAA emphatics were also glottalized. In PS as well, it 
seems most probable that the emphatics were originally glottalized. It has often been 
suggested that the glottalization in Ethio-Semitic is due to a Cushitic substratum, but 
this cannot explain the glottalized status of the emphatics in South Arabian. At the 
same time, if the hypothesis is correct, according to which the PAA *s, *c, *c, *f series 
passed through a stage of aspiration in certain branches of Semitic, then the velarized 
type of emphatics must be very old, because one cannot pronounce a glottal stop 
simultaneously with a laryngeal aspiration. In other words, a phonetic realization [*t’h] 
is not plausible. The possible preservation of glottalized emphatics in OAkk. and 
Eblaite (or at a still earlier stage of the Northern Semitic dialects) might account for 
the peculiar development of the *s, *c, *6, *f-series (palatalized, or including a fric- 
tionless dental/alveolar continuant, not plosive + aspiration). Nevertheless, I think it 
probable that, at least at the later stages, the Akkadian emphatics were no longer glot- 
talized. There is a device in the Akkadian cuneiform orthography: using signs of the 
type VC+ VC to express the sequence [VC’VC]. Were the emphatics (C) glottalized 
[*C’], an obvious way to spell the sequence /VCVC/ = [VC’VC] would be to use the 
same device, which is not the case. From this I conclude that the glottalization of 
emphatics was dropped in Akkadian at a rather early date. 

3.4.1. Akkadian geminates. Akkadian, as nearly all other Semitic languages, distin- 
guished betwen short consonants and long ones, so called "geminates" (see Reiner 
LAA:43-6 for a detailed discussion). A special device to render "geminates" was, more 
or less optionally, introduced in the Later Orthography. It consisted of writing the 
signs CVC-CV for /CVC:V/. But one should keep in mind the Reiner law, according 
to which /V:C/ is equivalent to /VC:/, and hence the spelling CVC-CV could appear 
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in free variation with CV-CV and with CV 1 -V 1 -CV (on this spelling, see Chapter 5 in 
more detail) 

3.4.2. Hurrian tense consonants. In Human, a similar device was used for spelling 
tense consonants: neither Hurrian nor its nearest relative, Urartian had long con- 
sonants or long vowels (the later - unless positionally conditioned). It has lately been 
suggested that Akkadian, like its adstratum and substratum languages Hurrian, 
Elamite and Sumerian, distinguished "lax:tense", and that the Akkadian emphatics 
were actually tense (Wilhelm 1983:160, suggested as one alternative). If that were the 
case, one would suppose that the Akkadians should also use the same device of 
reduplication to express their tense ( = emphatic) consonants as the Hurrians used 
(Thiel 1975). This is, however, impossible for two reasons: 

1°: the VC-CV device for the tense consonants was introduced by the Hurrians who had never 
adopted the Later Cuneiform Orthography, and hence had no special sign-series for emphatics. 
Using Akkadian "emphatic" sign-series (already invented by that time in Babylonia) was there- 
fore out of the question for the Hurrian scribes, and so they introduced another device. 

2°: the Akkadian scribes had by then already introduced both the special series for emphatics, and 
the VC-CV device for their long and geminated consonants. 

3.4.3. Akkadian emphatics in root-structure. Since we have shown above that the Ak- 
kadian emphatics could hardly still have been glottalized, and that, judging from the 
development of their /£/ series, they had no special reason to pass over from glottaliza- 
tion to velarizing their emphatics, there seems to be no reason why they could not have 
been tense, as suggested by G. Wilhelm, or abruptive. 

The hypothesis suggesting that the manifestation of emphatics in Akkadian was 
essentially different from that in other Semitic languages is supported by the following 
fact: 

Out of all known Semitic languages, only in Akkadian are two emphatics in the same root always 
forbidden. This is not the case in Arabic, for example, with its velarized-pharyngealized 
emphatics, nor with the southern Semitic glottalized emphatics. This means that the articulation 
of emphatics in Akkadian must have differed from both. It is a plausible guess that the same 
was the case in the substratum (e.g. Hurrian and, as we shall see below, Sumerian) and in the 
superstratum (Aramaic), and that the Akkadian emphatics were tense. 

3.4.4. Akkadian emphatics as substrata in Aramaic. Moreover, there is a good argu- 
ment in favor of this solution. The Aramaic dialects of Mesopotamia (or migrated 
from Mesopotamia, as nearly all the Neo-Aramaic dialects) had Akkadian as their sub- 
stratum. It is very probable that they would retain certain features of the Akkadian 
articulational base (as Armenian preserves that of Urartian), and among them the 
pronunciation of the emphatics. 

Therefore I have turned to the Neo-Aramaic manifestation of Semitic. Accord- 
ing to K. G. Tsereteli (1964:19-29), the reflexes of the PS *t, *k, *s (i.e. PAA *c) are in 
Neo-Aramaic dental abruptive /t/, and uvular abruptive /q/ (/k/, also abruptive, is 
encountered only in borrowings); s having coincided with /s/. Velarization or 
pharyngealization is not recorded, except for the uvular /q/. But according to data col- 
lected by me from a native speaker of Neo-Aramaic with a Semitistic background, I 
found that PS *t, *k, *c/s have rather developed into tense [t - ], tense [q- ] and tense 
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[s • ], clearly to be distinguished from the abruptive t and abruptive k in borrowings, and 
from s coming from PAA *c. 69 

3.5. Tense emphatics in Akkadian. This may allow us to formulate the hypothesis that 
Akkadian emphatics, due to substratum influence, were tense: * [p • ] (?), [t - ], [q • ], and 
[cl]. However, we have already mentioned that there may have been more sibilant af- 
fricate emphatics than the latter. Of course, the Akkadian tenseness (or abruptness?) 
of the emphatics was incomparably clearer than in Neo-Aramaic where it is hard to 
notice even for a trained phonetician. 

3.6. Laryngeals and emphatics. The typical Afrasian and Semitic laryngeals h and 5 
must not be considered emphatic, if "emphasis", as we think, originally meant glot- 
talization. They are traditionally considered emphatics because in Arabic all the latter 
are uvularized, and therefore influence the contact vowels in the same way as laryngeal 
/h/ and /?/. These two phonemes had also a distinctive influence on the neighbouring 
vowels in Akkadian and Eblaite, /a/ and /i/ developing to what conventionally is 
denoted as e; but, characteristically, the real emphatics have no such influence upon 
the vowels. This is another piece of evidence of a non-laryngealized pronunciation of 
the Old Semitic emphatics. 70 

3.7. Voiced : voiceless. The Semitic lax (i.e. non-emphatic voiced and voiceless) con- 
sonants occurring in Akkadian (and in other North Semitic languages), are regularly 
transcribed as, respectively, voiced and voiceless in all foreign writing systems. Only 
Egyptian sometimes transcribes Semitic g by using the 9-signs series. This is the result 
of the rather early unvoicing of the voiced plosives in Egyptian itself. 


69. Mr. Michael Sado, a speaker of the ’’central" Neo-Aramaic dialect. He kindly informed me also of 
some characteristic features of the pronunciation in Tu:r-‘iAbdi:n (under appreciable Arabic influence), 
Djilu: ([k'J with no or weak uvularization), and Urmiya (strong Turkic influence). The difference between 
[s] and [s-] (< $) in minimal pairs was quite clear. We selected Inlaut forms to exclude the influence of the 
vowels which, as is well known, are in Neo-Armaic harmonized in accordance with the presence or ab- 
sence of historical emphatics. 

70. On the pronunciation of emphatics in Neo-Aramaic see now Hoberman 1985. On p. 223, Hoberman 
describes phonetical characteristics of Arabic and Aramaic emphatics in some detail, with references to 
works of Blanc (1953), Card (n.d.) and Dolgopolsky (1977). Hoberman rigthly points out the fundamental 
difference in the articulation loci for the Arabic emphatics and for the pharyngeals h, 1 . He describes the 
Neo-Aramaic emphatics on p. 224 as "flat", because "pharyngealization is apparently a minor aspect of this 
long component”. He also notes that in Neo-Aramaic "pharyngealization spreads both rightward and 
leftward throughout a word unless blocked by one of the segments i:, y, ,f and tense, word-final /, all of 
which are high and non-back". This phenomenon is not known to have occurred in Akkadian, although the 
change of a, i > e under the influence of the uvulars x, *y and uvular (?) r, as well as of the pharyngeal Vi 
and *f are probably a typologically cognate phenomenon. Hoberman calls the resulting form a "flat word". 
However, the prerequisites for creating a "flat word" are different in the various dialects. Thus in Urmian 
% *t and Vi, *f produce a "flat word", but in a neighbouring Jewish Aramaic dialect *f alone is not suffi- 
cient. Yet the presence in the same word of two or more of the following consonants are conducive to the 
production of a "flat word": “the labials, r, x, y and historical h and f ". The latter situation, if we exclude the 
influence of labials, reminds one of the Akkadian. Thus the change of a, i > e in the presence of r, x and 
historical *y, *h and *f may have been a signal of "flattening" of the Akkadian word. All this seems to point 
to a certain similarity between the (Neo-)Aramaic and the Akkadian emphatics. Hoberman gives no 
articulational description of the Neo-Aramaic emphatics, only stating that "conservative Neo-Aramaic... 
dialects are impressionistically similar to vernacular Arabic". As pointed out above, my own impression 
was that the Neo-Aramaic emphatics are tense and not pharyngealized (the phoneme [q] is of course 
uvular). 
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CHAPTER 4 

PROTO-AFRASIAN: ROOT STRUCTURE AND THE SONANTS: 

IMPLICATIONS FOR AKKADIAN 

4.0. Introduction. A clear idea of the PAA sonant system is indispensable for the un- 
derstanding of the PAA root structure, and this, in its turn, is the clue to the under- 
standing of AA grammar in general, and of Akkadian in particular. 

But in order to gain an understanding, before we turn to the purely phonetic 
problems of the sonants, we shall have to begin with an excursus into the problems of 
the root. 

We ought to base our discussion on the whole corpus of information from all 
the AA languages. Unfortunately, this is not feasible. The great majority of AA lan- 
guages known to us belong to the new stage, and the rules of word- and root-formation 
have been so much distorted (developed should, of course, be the correct wordjin com- 
parison with what these rules were at the level of PAA or even PS, that delving into the 
maze we could never hope to emerge safely. The only way is to turn to the few AA 
languages of the Old Stage which still were near enough to the PAA structure. 

Of such languages the only ones that are available are actually the Semitic ones. 
Also Old Egyptian belonged to the Old Stage, but it, as well as Middle Egyptian, is 
known to us exclusively in its consonantal skeleton, which is not enough for serious 
conclusions on word structure. Of the others, some Cushitic languages have preserved 
a number of important features from the Old Stage, but they are far too insufficiently 
studied. Thus, we have to limit ourselves to Semitic, but our practice in working on 
historical lexicology shows that the conclusions drawn from Semitic are plausible 
enough for explanations of pheomena also in the other AA languages - due considera- 
tion being given to possible later developments and probable substratum and ad- 
stratum influences. 

4.1. Nominal and verbal roots. It is well known that Semitic roots can be clearly sub- 
divided into verbal and primary nominal ones. In the verbal roots the vocalism has a 
functional role and changes according to certain apophonic laws which have been 
studied by Kurylowicz , 71 while the vocalism of the primary nominal roots is in the PS 
prototype a stable part of the root morpheme itself. This stability of the vocalism of 
the root morpheme in non-derivative nouns is completely preserved in Akkadian and 
can be reliably reconstructed in the Northern Central Semitic languages, where the 
variations in vocalism depending upon status and number of the noun are secondary . 72 
This stability is less obvious in the Southern Semitic languages, in the first place be- 


71. Kurylowicz 1958 and 1961. Of these two works, in our opinion it is the first which is nearer to the cor- 
rect understanding of the problem. 

72. The variations in the vocalism of Hebrew and Aramaic nouns depend mostly upon the historical stress 
conditions at a comparatively late stage in the develoment of these languages. One should especially note 
the infixation of -a- in the plural of a certain set of noun patterns in the North Central Semitic nouns, both 
primary and deverbal, on which see below in Chapter 5. 
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cause of the profuse growth of the system of "broken plural": Pluralis fractus,™ and then 
also because of the nearly unlimited freedom of forming new deverbal stems, mainly by 
changing the vocalism but also by adding one of the few existing affixes. Besides, the 
stability of the primary nominal vocalism is somewhat disturbed by the widely spread 
usage of forming various word-base patterns for diminutive nouns by changing the 
vocalism of the root morpheme not only in derivative, but in primary nouns as well; 
this device obtaining also in Northern Semitic languages. 74 

4.1.1. The function of vowels. Nevertheless, the Southern Semitic languages preserve at 
least one feature typical of the PS non-derivative root morpheme, and perhaps its most 
important feature, namely, the non-functional character of the vocalism (in the 
singular). In other words, while the difference between the vocalism in the noun pat- 
terns fail-, fill- faii:l-, fafu:l- derived from verbal roots corresponds to a difference in 
their semantic and/or grammatical function, the similar or other differences in the 
vocalism of various primary nouns have no connection with their semantics (see 
Diakonoff 1987 for more detail). 

4.1.2. A survey in AA. It should be noted, that this cardinal difference between primary 
nominal and verbal roots is certainly fully operative only in Semitic and Berber, and 
only partly in Cushitic. In Egyptian, a noun denoting action became a verb through the 
syntactical role assigned to it, e.g. by either subjoining to it a noun or a pronoun in the 
genitive to express the logical subject of the action, or by turning a noun into a verb of 
state or quality by joining to it a suffix (originally a pronoun in the direct case or zero) 
denoting the experiencer of the state. Whether or not for the verbal predicate a 
certain stable vocalization pattern distinguishing it from primary nouns was also 
obligatory in Egyptian, is not quite apparent. 75 The variation of the vocalism of verbal 
roots is, as we shall see below, in Semitic and obviously also in Northern and Eastern 
Cushitic and in Berber, the result of the creation of stable prefixal finite verbal forms. 
We do not know for sure whether such forms had existed in Egyptian at some earlier 


73. Pluralis fractus ("broken plural") is a device of changing the vocalism of the noun in the singular to an 
entirely different one. The changed form was originally used as a "collective noun", or "abstract noun”, or 
"augmentative form" but afterwards became the plural form of the original singular; cf. the Akkadian form 
CjaC^aCyt- denoting abstraction: wabar- ‘foreigner’, wabar-t- ‘foreign trading station’ but in Ge’ez nagu.s 
‘king’, pi. nagas-t; Sa-C^C^aCy denoting quality in the highest degree; in Arabic, color-quality: Akk. Sa- 
pSa.q- ‘greatest dificulty’, Arab. ?a-swa:d- ‘black’, but Arab, bahr- ‘sea’, pi. ?a-bha:r-\ Arab. CpCjaC^- may 
denote the augmentative, as ktb ‘writing (signs)’, kita:b- ‘letter, book’, but kalb- ‘dog’, pi. kila:b-, etc. 

74. What is meant here, is mainly internal inflection after the patterns Cp /uC^a:Cy, CptC '^ayCy, as in 
Akk. $exr- ( < $axr-) ‘young, small, child’, $uxa:r- ‘boy ( = servant), youngster’; Arab, kalb- ‘dog’, kulayb- 
‘doggie’, Tumrn- ‘mother’, Tumaym- ‘mom’. The pattern Cp/uC^aC^-, diminutive and augmentative, is no 
longer productive in Arabic (for more detail, see Diakonoff 1987). 

75. I think the question should be answered in the negative. This is evidenced by the confrontation of two 
Egyptian verbal forms of exactly the same structure but evincing a difference in vocalization which must be 
derived from a difference in the vocalization of the word-base at the level of identity of verbal and nominal 
root patterns. The vowel was here not a morphological inflectional device but a part of the root itself, 
which is not the case when verbal categories have to be distinguished by vocalization, and the root is 
reduced to a bare consonantal skeleton. Thus, from the PAA roots * ham > *htnm and *has-b > *hsb Egyp- 
tian produces the grammatically and functionally identical verbal forms ftmm and hsb\ the first one, with 
palatalized fl < *h, must be reconstructed as [himim], but the second, retaining h as [hasab]. 
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period of language development and later disappeared, and this has a bearing upon the 
question, whether verbal predicates in Egyptian had specific vocalization patterns. 76 

It does not seem they have or ever had any in Chadic, or in those Cushitic lan- 
guages where the prefixed conjugation of the verb had been completely ousted by the 
affixation of an auxiliary verb (whether prefixally conjugated or otherwise) to a root 
which does not seem to differ in any way from primary noun roots. 

It is our suggestion that words expressing action or state should not be regarded 
at the PAA level as originally verbal nouns with a specific vocalization pattern. Ac- 
tually, in AA the verb itself emerges as a certain syntactical framework around a noun 
serving as predicate. Of course, it might in principle be possible that from the start the 
language formally distinguished (by vocalization or otherwise), separate categories: 
that of nouns denoting objects, and of nouns denoting state or quality. However, since, 
as we shall see below, there is good reason to believe that such was not the case, it is 
legitimate to assume that at the PAA level all roots should be treated in the same way, 
namely, as nominal. 

4.1.3. The role of vowels in Semitic. The transformation of the vocalic system in AA 
will be touched upon from another point of view below, Chapter 5. Here only a few 
words on the connection of vocalism and root formation are needed. 

A system of six vowel phonemes (a, i, u, a:, i:, u:) typical of Arabic, has also 
reliably enough been reconstructed for PS. In traditional Semitology it was thought 
that in Semitic these vowels are never a part of the root, the latter being constructed of 
consonants alone. In the latter decades, however, this point of view is being more and 
more abandoned. At present it seems hardly possible to insist upon the vowels being 
no part of the roots in pronouns, numerals, and in fact, in primary roots generally; 
moreover, many Semitologists are inclined to consider it possible for a vowel even to 
be a part of the verbal root (see von Soden 1952 §§50b, 73c, 87a-d, 103b, 107b, etc.). 
But also at present there exist adherents of the theory asserting that vowels are not and 
never have been part of any Semitic root morpheme. 

4.1.4. What is a root-morpheme. Obviously, the answer to the problem, what is ac- 
tually the root-morpheme to be separated out of a word-base in PAA and, specifically, 
in PS depends upon the analysis of the morphological structure of the word, since a 
root morpheme can exist only as part of a real word. The notion "root" is an empty ab- 
straction with no real content unless under the conditions existing in real words. 

4.2. Syllables. A real word consists of syllables. There are two general rules of syl 
lable-formation in Semitic, and when applied to non-Semitic AA reconstruction they 
produce plausible results, wherefore we may postulate that in this respect PS repro 


76. I t hink that the question whether there existed prefixed verbal forms at some very early stage of Egyp- 
tian, must also be answered in the negative. It has sometimes been argued that the mysterious -y ap- 
pended to the pronominal element in the Egyptian verbs of quality and state, is a remnant of a prefixally 
inflected verbal copula, something like *yV-hi : etc. In this case, however, we should expect a survival of 
the inflection itself (as is the case, e.g., in similar Cushitic verbal formations). The -y may have been a 
copula all right, and may even be related to the 3 n) person verbal prefix yV- in Northern AA, but all the 
same be a pronominal copula. Let us remind the reader that the verbal prefix yV- is, of course, itself of a 
pronominal origin. 
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duces the PAA situation. This supposition is strengthened by the fact that in Egyptian, 
a language belonging not only to another family but even to another subphylum of AA, 
these rules, obviously, also applied. 77 

The rules of syllable-formation are as follows: 

I. No syllable can have a vocalic Anlaut. 

II. No syllable can begin with two consonants, or end in two consonants. 

The first rule ceases to operate in languages which have lost pharyngeals, 

laryngeals (and velar fricatives and affricates). Reconstruction of one of these before 
the vowel Anlaut where such exists leads to plausible Common AA reconstructions. 

In languages where syllables may begin or end with two consonants, either one 
of the consonants is the relic of a sonant, or the cluster is the result of late vowel reduc- 
tion. The protoforms are to be reconstructed accordingly. 

4.3. Nominal root morphemes. Let us now consider the PS nominal root morphemes 
as a closed system of facts, attempting to deduce the structural principles of the forma- 
tion of nominal root morphemes exclusively from phenomena existing inside the 
system. 78 

Of course, we shall not set up a complete list of PS nominal roots. For our pres- 
ent purpose we can limit ourselves to the lists of the more important nominal roots 
(mostly attested in four preliminarily defined groups of Semitic languages), 79 which 
have been published in Bergstrasser 1928:181, Gazov-Ginzberg 1965:90 sq., Diakonoff 
(1965), Fronzaroli (1964-9.) These lists are, in 4.7., classified in accordance with the 
phonological structure patterns which will be established below. 

4.3.1. Investigating the Semitic primary nominal roots (PNR) as a self-contained 
system, the first thing which we discover is, that there exists a structure of vocalism to- 
tally diferent from the one reconstructed for PS as a whole - or, more exactly, for the 
diachronic level immediately preceding the division of PS in two or several non- 
contacting dialects. As is well known, and as has already been mentioned here under 
4.1.2., six vowels can be reconstructed for PS, three short and three long ones. The 


77. The later Egyptian rule of only open syllables (CV) is deducible from earlier rules as formulated here. 

78. Here, again, we shall base our discussion on Semitic material only. But it will be seen that, mutatis 

mutandis (e.g., taking into consideration the difference between the typical Semitic development of the syl- 
labic sonants ot *am, *an, *al, *ar, *aw, *ay, *a?, *«? and the other types of development of the syllabic 
sonants in some of the African AA languages, e.g. to *tri, *n, *la, *ra, *wa, *ya, or in the case of the "semi- 
vowels" to u:, a:), the rules of nominal word- and root-formation, as formulated below, apply also to 

other AA languages. 

79. Namely, Northern Marginal (Peripheral), Northern and Southern Central, and Southern Marginal. 
However, classification inside the latter, now loosely subdivided into Epigraphic South Arabian, Modern 
South Arabian, Northern and Southern Ethio-Semitic, is by far not conclusive, and pooling all these groups 
into one branch may be premature. Also the Central Semitic dialects have during their history not always 
been clearly differentiated. The isoglosses largely overlap. The current polemics on historical linguistic 
reconstruction: genealogical tree pattern vs. linguistic geography (the latter point of view especially advo- 
cated by G. Garbini) is, to a great extent, futile. Linguistic geography methods (working with overlapping 
isoglosses) are legitimate where linguistic contacts exist, while the genealogical tree method becomes 
necessary when the contacts become severed. Moreover, even in the latter case, adstratum and substratum 
influence must be largely taken into account. 
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situation is different in the sub-system of PNR morphemes: for this sub-system certain 
specific phonological rules can be formulated, namely the following (argumentation 
and illustrations are to be found below in 4.5.-4.7.). 

I. With the exception of a few cases where vowel length appears to be secondary 
(e.g. *cu:m- s0 ‘garlic’, wa:?/y - 81 ‘water’, *ba:b - 82 (< *ba?-ba?-) ‘door’, long 
vowels are absent in PNR. 

II. While in the vowel scheme as reconstructed for PS generally, the vowel u ap- 
pears as a separate phoneme, in the sub-system of PS-PNR morphemes u is an 
allophone of the i-phoneme appearing in contact with the labial consonants p 
(+ *p, +*f),b,m, also (in certain roots only) with g, k, k (when from *g w , */c w , 
*k' N ), and in a few cases, in contact with the glottal stop ? 83 Thus, in the sub- 
system under consideration there seems to be only two vowel phonemes, /a/ 
and /i| |u/. We may add that, as will be shown below, in unstressed position 
inside a two syllable stem (word-base), the vowel a could, in some Semitic lan- 
guage groups, lose its specific phonetic quality, and could be reflected, in the 
dialects in question, as i. It is not impossible that the difference between the 
prototypes of the /a/ and /i / phonemes when under stress, was supra- 
segmental, e.g. one of pitch, while the characteristic of their articulation base 
might have been identical. In our reconstruction of the proto-vocalism in the 
sub-system in question we shall use only the *s-symbol for the prototype of i/u 
(without ascribing any definite phonetic significance to this notation), while 
retaining the a-symbol for the prototype of the historically attested a-vowel. 

III. Lastly, a third phonetic rule obtains for the sub-system of PS nominal root 
morphemes. It refers to the so-called semi-vowels and sonorants, namely the 
phonemes ?,y, w, m, n, r, l. A primary nominal root morpheme may contain 
either two different consonants or three, and either one vowel or two; but if it 
contains three consonants and one vowel, then: 

(a) the morpheme has invariably the structure C 1 FC 2 C 3 ; 

(b) either C 2 or C 3 is a phoneme of the group ?,y, w, m, n, r, I ; 84 

(c) if it is C 2 that is the phoneme of this group, then V = a 85 

4.3.2. This leads to the assumption that sonants of the Proto-Indoeuropean type are 
here to be reconstructed, i.e. phonemes which at a certain stage in the development of 
the language could function both as syllabic (vocalic), and as non-syllabic (consonan- 


80. There is no evidence for the vowel being long, e.g. in Akkadian, and length may be secondary, as in 
Hebrew. In Arabic it is certainly long, but this may be a variant form. 

81. Here also, a short vowel is known to appear in certain AA dialects, e.g. Hebrew mayim, Aram. mayy-S. 
The reconstructed form is possibly *m Hy > *ma?y- > *ma:? or *ma.y-. 

82. Semitic (and Egyptian) roots of the C^VCj, Cj§Cj, CjCjCj types are to be regarded as derived from 
a full reduplication CjVS-CiVS, Cjg-Cjg, or CjVC^-CjVC^. 

83. Also the velar spirants, afficates and pharyngeals seem to have had labialized variants. 

84. The phonemes enumerated are, of course, those of PS. From Chapter 1, we know that in PAA there 
existed three phonemes, ?, H and H", in place of PS ?. Moreover, there is some reason to believe that also 
the fain belonged to this group. 

85. V can be = i/u if the noun is deverbal. 
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tal). 86 The following rules can now be formulated (symbolizing a sonant as S, a "pure" 
vowel as V, and a non-sonorant consonant as C): 

(d) in a *SV sequence the sonant is non-syllabic > Sem. ?,y, w, m, n, r, l, 
and similarly in the other AA families; 

(e) in a * SC sequence the sonant is syllabic (§C) and develops into PS 
a?, ay, aw, am, an, or, al (i.e., it resolves into a diphthong). 

Rule (e) does not apply to other AA languages. Thus, Chadic languages very 
usually develop % *u > ya, wa; *m, *n and even *r, *1 may be preserved, etc. *H, % 
*u can also develop into short or long homorganic vowels a:, i:, u:, etc. 

In PAA, as well as in PS, the sequences *#VS and *#SC cannot occur, either 
initially or inside the word. However, in PAA initial *SC- does occur, but it develops 
into PS *?aSC-. 

This results from the general rule, applicable as well to PAA as to PS, that a 
syllable cannot have a vocalic Anlaut. Neither can the sequences *CSV and *SCC 
occur inside one syllable, which results from another general PAA/PS rule of syllable- 
formation, according to which no syllable can begin with two consonants or be closed 
by two consonants (the sequences *CSV and *SCC being equivalent to *CCV and 
*VCC). If, however, the sequence in question is divided betwen two syllables, then the 
rules stated above obtain: the syllable sequence *CVC|SV, *CVC|CV are possible, 
the sequences *#VC| SV and *#SC]CV are impossible. 

As to the sequences CS# and CSC#, they constitute a case apart, which will be 
discussed separately below (4.4.4). For the moment, it is sufficient to state that a 
*-SCC- sequence is ruled out even if the division of the syllable is *CSC|CV. 

4.3.3. The system of vocalism just described being obviously not in accordance with the 
situation reconstructed for PS at the diachronic level immediately preceding its divison 
into no-contact dialects, we must assume that our internal reconstruction (back from 
PS) reflects a certain earlier stage of linguistic development. However, since the six- 
vowel system can be reliably reconstructed not only for PS but also for Proto-Berber 87 
and belongs, therefore, to a single stage earlier than the PS, we may assume it is Proto- 
Northern Afrasian. 

If so, we must go a step further and admit that our reconstructed scheme of 
vocalism as suggested for the sub-system of primary nominal root morphemes, refers to 
a still earlier, namely to the PAA diachronic level. The samples given above in Chap- 


86. Taking these phonemes to be sonants, we create a difficulty as regards the phonetic interpretation of 
the prototype of the Sem. ? (?&lap). The ?3:lap being a plosive, it cannot be conceived as sonantic. The dif- 
ficulty is resolved by regarding the ?a:liiph as an analogue of the Danish Stpdtone or "jolt" which is a devel- 
opment of falling pitch on the neighbouring vowel and functions in a non-sylalbic position as consonant. In 
the following we will confine the usage already introduced in Chapter 1, denoting the syllabic sonants as H, 
i, u. m, n, l, r, and the nonsyllabic as ?, y, w,m,n, l, r. 

87. In Berber dialects, the usual vocalism is a, i, u which typically corresponds to Semitic a:, i:, u:, (on the 
origin of long vowels see below 5.2. sq); a, usually in free alternation with zero, corresponds to Semitic a, 
i, u, which actually also appear in Berber under certain conditions. This, perhaps, presupposes a vocalism 
*a, *i, *u, "a:, *<:, *u: in Proto-Berber. A more or less similar picture appears in Northern Cushitic: Bedja, 
where /e:/, /o:/ are obviously secondary. 
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ter 1 show that one can postulate the phonetical rules as stated here for the proto- 
language of all the Afrasian language families. However, since none of these except 
the Semitic has been historically investigated in sufficient detail, we shall also in the 
following limit ourselves to illustrations taken mainly from Semitic; it must however be 
kept in mind, that the picture which we are reconstructing is considerably older than 
PS and refers chiefly to the NAA or PAA. 

4.3.4. To make the following more comprehensible, one should start from the above 
stated premise that a root-morpheme never could and never did exist as a fact of 
reality outside a word. Therefore, in order to study root-morphemes, one should con- 
sider, first, the laws of syllable formation, and second, the laws of syllable contacts. 

Judging by the unanimous evidence of Semitic languages (which, on the whole, 
is supported by the evidence of other AA languages), 88 the only possible types of syll- 
ables were either |CV| or |CVC|. We have all reasons to postulate this situation al- 
ready for PAA. However, the rule of syllable formation must be re-formulated to suit 
the conditions described in 4.3.2. In other words, we have to assume that at the PAA 
diachronic level not only were syllables of the |CV| and |CVC| types possible, but also 
equivalent syllable types where either the consonant or the vowel was replaced by a 
sonant. It will be shown that this assumption allows to formulate a consistent theory of 
root formation. 

For the time being, we shall limit ourselves to primary nominal roots. 

4.4. Primary nominal root morphemes. According to the rule formulated above (a 
sonant in contact with a vowel is a consonant, a sonant in contact with a consonant is a 
vowel), only such combinations of C, S and V are possible which exclude the clustering 
of either two consonants or two vowels in one syllable. This means that only the fol- 
lowing sequences are admitted in one syllable: 

(f) CV and the equivalent sequences SV, CS, SS; 

(g) CVC and the equivalent sequences CVS, CSC, CSS, SVS, SSC, SSS. 

Other sequences are impossible inside one syllable: thus a syllable of the *SC 

type is impossible because here S is in contact with C, and hence S = V cannot begin a 
syllable; 89 a syllable of the *CSV type is impossible because here S is in contact with V, 
and hence S = C, but two consonants cannot cluster in one syllable. S is here also in 
contact with C, but if we take S to be a vowel, then *CW is forbidden because of the 
clustering of vowels, etc. 

4.4.1. This, however, is not enough, because not only the rules of syllable formation 
but also the rules of syllable contact must be taken into consideration. Starting from 
the premise that two consonants cannot cluster inside one syllable and thus can neither 
begin nor close a syllable, we may formulate the following rule of syllable contacts: not 
more than two consonants can cluster at a syllable boundary. 

4.4.2. Another rule, the reasons for which will appear more clearly below (4.4.4.), is 
that a sonant cannot precede or follow a cluster of two non-sonorant consonants; that 


88. Insofar as these New Stage languages allow reconstruction of the situation which must have obtained 
here at the Ancient and Middle Stages. 

89. It seems that a §C-Anlaut was still possible in PAA, cf. Chapter 1, under *nf, *rc, etc. 
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is, sequences of the types *CSC|CV, *CSC|CVC, *CSC|CSC, *CVC|CSS, 
*CVC|CSC are forbidden. 

4.4.3, As I have attempted to show elsewhere (SHL, pp. 57 sqq., JaDPA, pp. 194 sq., 
213.), a PS noun could exist either in a zero case (the zero, or absolute case was used 
when the noun had no syntactical connections, or when it was a predicate, 90 and at 
some very early stage, apparently also when the noun was the subject of a state 91 ); or it 
could exist with a vocalic external inflection -a (see n. 91 (3)). Having postulated that 
at the PAA diachronic level the vowels i and u coincided in a proto-phoneme *a, we 
must assume that at this stage there was no differentiation between the locative- 
ergative morph (Semitic nominative in -u, Cushitic nominative or ergative mostly in -i), 
and the relative morph (Semitic genitive in -i, genitive-accusative plural -f:-, the nisbah 
in -a:i- < *-i, Cushitic -u, -i, or secondary formations; relative morph -i:, -ya etc.). 
This is corroborated by the fact that in Egyptian we encounter a possessive construc- 
tion of the transitive sentences (which is a variant of the ergative construction with the 
sole difference in that the ergative case of the subject of action coincides formally with 
the genitive. On this, see also Diakonoff SHL, p. 18( 14 ); 85; JaDPA p. 246 sqq., 


90. This was the case in Akkadian (before the loss of the vocalic inflections), in Eblaite, and in Amorite. 
In all three languages the zero case freely alternated with -a but not with -i or The same was probably 
the situation in Old Egyptian. It has not survived in Arabic. A noun as the predicate was used in the same 
way as the stative which was the zero case of the stative participle = verbal adjective. The descendant of 
the stative in Semitic, the "New Perfective”, still had (and has) the zero ending (thus in Hebrew, as can be 
seen from the development of the vocalism: qatal < * qi-tal ; *qatala would yield *q&Si), or the ending -a 
(Arabic qatala). 

91. The conclusion that PAA had formal means to contrast the categories "state" and "action" in nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs may be deduced from the observation that the personal affixes of the verbal form ex- 
pressing state or quality have developed from the direct case of the personal pronouns, while the actor af- 
fixes in the verbal forms expressing action cannot be related to such pronouns. (The form expressing state 
or quality is, in Akkadian, the stative, of which the "New Perfect" of the other Semitic languages is a later 
development; in Egyptian, the qualitative-stative, also called "pseudo-participle"; in Sidamo, the relative; in 
Kabyle, Siwa and a number of other Berber dialects, the qualitative; in Chadic Mubi, the II nd Preterite). 
The most ancient AA languages have the following typical features in common with languages character- 
ized by the ergative construction of the sentence: (1) the existence of formal contrast between the 
categories "action : state” and the absence of formal contrast between the categories "active : passive". 
(The so-called AA passive is always of secondary origin and expresses the impersonal viewpoint, not 
necessarily being in contrast with the active voice. It is not the expression of the point of view of the logical 
object of action as opposed to the point of view of its logical subject); (2) the possibility of existence in 
transitive verbal forms not only of a personal affix expressing the actor, but also of personal affixes ex- 
pressing the object (i.e., the subject of the resulting state); (3) the Semitic distinction between the -i- 
morpheme for the genitive and the -u-morpheme for the actor, or subject case does not obtain, e.g. in 
Eastern Cushitic, where more often -/ is the morpheme of the subject relative case which is the origin both 
of the Semitic genitive in and the relative adjective, or nisbah in -iy(a)- < NAA *-gy(a), *-a.y(a) < PAA 
*-(; (4) there exist indications that the object case (accusative) originally coincided with the zero case -0/-a 
(in the noun, v. SHL p. 58), or the direct case (in the pronouns. Here it is usually called nominative. 
However, the pronouns of this form are not used to express the subject of an action as such, but only for 
intonational emphasis which to a certain degree breaks its syntactical ties: ?ana:ku ?ama:tma ‘I, myself, I 
shall die’: 7u iu: ?imqutu xattu ‘and he, a fright befell him’; cf. SHL, pp. 70-73, 86). In languages with an 
ergative construction of the sentence the object of the action (here better termed the subject of the state 
resulting from the action) is expressed in the same way as the subject of a state in general. While in 
Semitic the connection betwen the direct case of the pronoun and the subject of action is rather loose, in 
Egyptian the corresponding form of pronoun is not used for the subject of action at all. 
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248(1-50). There are also other indirect indications of the absence of differentiation be- 
tween i and u in Egyptian at an early stage. 92 But be it as it may, we must certainly as- 
sume the existence of both the zero inflection and the vocalic inflection in PAA. 

4.4.4. This furnishes a sensible explanation for the following. If we postulate the exist- 
ence of a zero and of a vocalic inflection, then, since the root morpheme could only 
exist inside a real noun, its structure must have been such as to make both a zero in- 
flection and a vocalic inflection possible. From the first condition it follows that any 
root morpheme must either consist of a full syllable, or end in a full syllable; from the 
second condition it follows that the structure of a monosyllabic root morpheme (or of 
the second syllable in a bisyllabic root morpheme) must make a vocalic inflection pos- 
sible without violating the rules of syllabic contact, i.e. the adding of a vowel must 
- result in two permitted syllables, namely in CV|C+ V (or its equivalents: CS|C+V, 
SS|C + V, SV|S + V, SV|C + V, CS|S + V, SS|S + V). A root-morpheme of the type 
*C!VC 2 C 3 is not allowed, because although it does not contradict the rules of syllable 
contacts in the case of a vocalic inflection (*C 1 VC 2 |C 3 + V), it does contradict the rules 
of syllable contacts in the case of zero inflection. 93 Neither is a root-morpheme of the 
type *CV allowed, because according to the rules of syllable formation and syllable 
contacts, a sequence *CV+ V is not permitted (1) inside one syllable, since a cluster of 
two vowels is forbidden; and (2) astride a syllable boundary, because no syllable can 
begin with a vowel. These rules, deduced from the supposition that a zero and a 
vocalic inflection did exist in PAA, and supported by Semitic and Cushitic attestations 
of the earlier inflectional systems, conform to the attested root corpus. 

However, an analysis of the existing root morphemes shows, that a root mor- 
pheme of the pattern CS was possible, apparently because in this case the syllable 
boundary would pass through the sonant, owing to its double (vocalic and consonantal) 
nature 


92. See under *k, *k w , *g, *g w in Chapter 1. Note that if at a pre-Egyptian stage i and u coincided, and 
since the subject of the action (actor) was there expressed in the possessive form, i.e. probably actually by 
an -/-ending (less probably -u), the question arises, why did not the well-known Egyptian change from *g/-, 
*ki- > |/-, ?/- obtain in word-bases ending in -k, -g when in the actor case? The answer, apparently, is that 
the case-inflection was affixed not to the word-base but to the gender or class-markers -if, -l 

93. This means that all Semitic nouns of the pattern CjVC 2 C 3 , if Cj or Cj is not a sonant, must be clas- 
sified as secondary formations (i.e., as derived from verbal roots), and originating at a diachronic level 
later than the one at which the rules stated above obtained. The same is valid in reference to nouns of the 
pattern Cji/uSC^, because in this combination S would, according to the same rules, be equivalent either 
to a vowel, being in contact with a consonant, or to a consonant, being in contact with a vowel. But this 
means that the sequence Cji /«SC 2 cannot represent a primary nominal root morpheme. It does not con- 
stitute either one full syllable or two full syllables of a permitted type. A zero inflection cannot obtain with 
such a pattern of root morpheme. 

However, in the course of further development of deverbal word forms, such formations as 
Cji /uSC 2 and even Cj//«C 2 C 3 did arise - secondarily. It is our guess that it was precisely here that the 
zero inflection perforce had to acquire its allomorph -a. Cf. in Hebrew *sipr- ‘book’ etc. > se:fur, but in 
neighbouring Phoenician 'Gubl < *g w ibl ‘boundary rock’, a city name, > Hebrew Gobat, Phoen. Gubla 
(thus in the 3 rd -2 nd millennia and probably later); Greek Btipxos < Mycenaean *G w ublos. 
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CS 

*S + V, e.g. dm- ‘blood’ > dam- 1# 
da\m-u. 

The sequence CS# was thus not completely identical with the sequence CV#; 
the sonant had in this case a double function, both as a vowel and as a consonant. This 
helps make it clearer why, although a syllable of the pattern | CSC) (or its equivalent) 
is permitted (also as a root morpheme), a bisyllabic root morpheme of the pattern 
*CSC+CVC, * CVC + CSC, *CVC+CS and its equivalents are impossible, being incon- 
sistent with the rule forbidding the clustering of more than two consonants at syllable 
boundary. 

4.4.5. To sum up, a monosyllabic primary root morpheme can include: (1) two 
phonemes, the first being either a non-sonorant consonant or a sonant, the second 
necessarily a sonant; or (2) three phonemes, the first and third of them being either a 
nonsonorant consonant or a sonant, and the second - either a vowel or a sonant: 

(1) CS (or with S for C) 

(2) C 2 VC 2 (or C 1 SC 2 or, in both cases, with S for Cj and/or for C 2 ). 

A root morpheme may also be bisyllabic. In this case both its syllables must 
conform ot the same rules and also to the rules of syllable contacts, i.e. a sonant must 
not precede or follow two consonants contacting over a syllable boundary. In other 
words, if the first syllable ends in a vowel or in a syllabic sonant, then the next syllable 
may be either of the type CS or of the type CVC; but if the first syllable ends in a con- 
sonant or in a non-syllabic sonant, then in neither of the syllables can the vowel be 
replaced by a sonant. Thus, the only possible patterns are: 

(3) CVCS (and CSCS), 

because CV|CS and CVC|S + V, CS|CS and CS | CS | + V are not forbid 
den sequences; 

(4) CVCVS (and CSCVC), 

because CV|CVC and CV|CV|C+ V, CS|CVC and CS|CV|C+ V are not 
forbidden sequences; 

(5) CVCCVC, 

because CVC | CVC and CVC|CV|C+ V are not forbidden sequences. 

However, the pattern *CVCV is impossible, because the sequence *CV|CV+V 
is forbidden; also CVCCS is impossible, because even if we write *CVC|CS|S + V, the 
sequence is forbidden, because the sonant S in its role of consonant follows the cluster 
-CC-; for the same reason, forbidden are also the sequences *CVC|CSC, *CSC|CVC, 
*CVC|CSS, *SSC|CSC, *CSS|CSC, *CSS|CSS etc. 

These five permitted types of nominal root morphemes have their equivalent 
patterns: in the types (2), (3) and (4), Vj can be replaced by S, and in all five types any 
C may be replaced by S. 

4.4.6. There is one more type of primary nominal root morpheme, which can be con- 
sidered to be an allomorph of the type (2). Namely, with the addition of a vocal inflec- 
tion the last consonant in the CVC pattern is doubled: *C 1 VC 2 + V = C t VC 2 |C 2 V. Of 
course, this phenomenon cannot be observed if the vowel of the root morpheme is a 
syllabic sonant, in accordance with the rule forbidding contact between a sonant and a 
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cluster of consonants at syllable boundary (the sequence *CSC|CV is impossible). For 
the sake of simplicity, we will denote the type CiVC 2 (C 2 ) as type (2a) CVC:. 

Historically, the patterns PAA *C§ > CaS, but PAA *CVS, including PAA 
CaS > CVS: including CaS:. In the case of sonants, there are three possibilities of 
forming a monosyllabic root, *C§, *CaS, *CeS > CaS, CaS:, Ci/uS. But very few 
CjVC 2 -roots are preserved at the PS-level. 

The word-base of the primary nouns in the historically attested Semitic lan- 
guages can also include word-formative suffix morphs: 

-mm-, -am-, the so-called "individualizing" suffix; also -n-; 

-(a)b-,94 suffix of a class of nouns denoting harmful animals; 

-(a)r-, 94 var. mr-, suffix of a class of nouns denoting domestic animals used in production; 

-(a)/- ,94 var. -ml-, suffix of a class of nouns denoting wild animals used in production; 

Also the possessive suffix -y/i- (nisbah), the feminine gender suffix -t-, and pos- 
sibly, a few more. In analyzing the structure of the primary nominal root morpheme 
these morphs must not be regarded as part of the root. 

In non-Semitic AA languages also other word-formative suffixes did exist. A 
marker -u- for the class of kinship terms can apparently be reconstructed for PAA and, 
as a relic, for PS. 

4.5. Arguments for the rules. We will now proceed to state the arguments in favor of 
the rules indicated above, and at the same time attempt to find out the resons for 
certain seeming anomalies in the formation of Semitic primary nominal roots. 

First of all, we will dwell upon the phonetic rules stated above in 4.3.1. Illa-b as 
specifically characteristic of the subsystem of primary root morphemes. 

4.5.1. The absence of vowel length. Among our examples (which, as already men- 
tioned, are non-derivative Semitic nouns, mainly selected from nouns attested in four 
groups of the Semitic family of the AA phylum of languages, with the aim of securing 
the representation of at least the PS level of the vocabulary) only the following samples 
with long vowels were observed: 


94. In postulating these suffixes we follow the observations of the late N. V. JuSmanov (unpublished; cf. 
JaDPA, p. 4, 210). The relation between the forms -ab-, -ar-, -al- and -b-, -r-, -/-, lies on the same plane as 
the relation between the forms -at- and -t- in the feminine gender (originally yet another class of nouns), 
i.e., they must at a certain period have been in free variation. Cf. Arab, san-at- ‘year’, Akkad. Salt- < *san- 
t- ‘year. The variants -a:/-, -a:r- also have their analogies in the so-called feminine gender nouns: kall-at- // 
kall-a:t- ‘bridge, daughter-in-law’, ?ax-a:t- ‘sister’. Cf. the following examples: (1) harmful animals Sem. 
?am-ab- ‘hare’, faqr-ab- ‘scorpion’, *£afl-ab- ‘fox’; dub-b- ‘bear’, ‘wolf, *zub-b- ‘fly", kal-b- ‘dog’ 

(originally a wild one); Eg. db ‘hippopotamus’, y?-b ( < Cush. *?ar-b-) ‘elephant’, z?-b ‘wolf, jackal’, etc. In 
Chadic, and possibly in Cushitic, the harmful animals more often have -m/-w (and m-) as a class marker; 
(2) useful domestic animals: Sem. ?imm-ar- ‘ram’, 9 ay- r- ‘ass-foal’, *cu-r- > Oawr- ‘ox’ (also ‘bull’ etc.), 
*ham-ar- ‘ass’, *kir-r- ‘lamb’ (Hebrew kar has secondary vocalism), lax-r- ‘sheep’ (the forms rax-l-, raxi-l- are 
due to metathesis); Eg. f? ‘ass’ etc.; (3) useful wild animals: Sem. ?ayy-al- ‘deer’, fig-/- ‘calf, *gam:-(a)/-, 
*gam-al- ‘camel’, nayy-al- ‘a kind of antelope’, etc.; (4) class in - n : Sem. Tud-n- ‘ear’, PAA *H w a j- ‘to 
hear’; bat-n- ‘womb’ < PAA *bat ‘gourd; stomach’; ca?-n- ‘goats and sheep’, etc.; (5) class in -t, including in 
a rather general way all kinds of nouns denoting socially passive objects and phenomena. This evolved 
later to a new feminine gender. 
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ba:b- ‘door’. This word is absent from the other AA languages; it should be 
considered as a contraction of *ba?-ba?-, 95 analogous to *kab-kab- ‘star’ > Akk. 
kakkab-, Amor, kabkab-, Hebr. kok&b, Mehri kebki:b, Eth. ko:kab, Arab. kawkab-\ cf. 
*lay-lay- ‘night, evening’ > Akk. li:l- (< *layl-), Hebr. layl-& (with the old locative form 
in -a:h from *-as\), Aram. le:fy-& (< *laylay-(h)a:), Eth. le:li:t, Arab, layl-at-; *day-day- 
‘teat, woman’s breast’ > Akk. di:d- (< *dayd), Herb dad ( *dadd - < *dayd-? ); Arab. 
dayd- (also di:d-). In all the quoted instances a tendency towards contraction of the 
form is observed; this is also generally typical of reduplications in Semitic . 96 It should 
be noted, that in some instances the nouns of this group can be connected with very an- 
cient verbal roots, cf., e.g., *ba:?/*bu:7 ‘to come, to enter’, attested, besides Semitic, 
also in Egyptian bw ‘place’, in Omotic *ba: ‘to go’, *{b)wa: ‘to enter’, in Chadic ba(i) ‘to 
go, to walk’; cf. perhaps also Sem. *la:7/i ‘to be weak, tired’ (?). 

da:m- ‘blood’ is attested only once as a dialectal (?) form in Akkadian, along- 
side of the much more usual dam-\ all other Semitic languages have dam-, or at least 
reflect this form. But there was a PAA proto-form *dam along with *dm, as follows 
from Berber i-dsmm-an. 

There are also other instances of an alternation a - a: in the same root in dif- 
ferent Semitic languages: Svater’ is in Akk. m, ma:mu:, Hebr. mayim, Aram, mayyd, 
Eth. mad, Arab. ma:?-. Despite of the long a: also in some other AA languages (e.g., 
Berber a-ma-n, pi. of *ma:-7), the vowel length is here hardly original. The same ap- 
plies also to the word ‘sheep or goat’: Akk. s, su?u ( < *ca?-?), Hebr. id, ie:- ( < *cay-), 
Arab. sa:?-. Such vacillations in vocalism may help to explain also the anomaly of 
vowel length in the words ki:s- ‘purse’ and 9u:m- ‘garlic’. They should be regarded as 
the result of rhythmical Analogiebildung after the more usual CaSC- and CVCS- 
patterns. Perhaps also Akk. ka:s-, Hebr. kos ‘bowl’ belongs here; cf., however, Arab. 
ka?s which may be the original form . 97 


95. It can hardly be a rhythmic lengthening of *bab- (cf. n. 81 above on *ma?/y > ma:?Jy- etc.), because 
there are no other instances of nominal roots of the pattern CjaCj. A prototype of the pattern *bHb 
would normally result in *ba?b-, which we also should derive from *&?-&?, like li-li below. But a free varia- 
tion of patterns *Ca?C ~ Ca. C is to be expected and is actually attested, see n. 97 on *ka?s-. 

All Semitic roots of the pattern CjC^C; are derived from *C 1 C 2 -C 1 C 2 , cf. n. 82. 

96. Cf. the predominance of incomplete reduplications in the Semitic stirpes ("stem-modifications") of the 
D-type (Akk. D, R, Arab. II, IX, XV, etc.) as compared to the abundance of completely or almost com- 
pletely reduplicated forms in the corresponding stirpes in other Afrasian languages (in Berber, in many 
Cushitic languages, not uncommonly in Chadic and Egyptian, cf. SHL, pp. 100-101). However, among 
nominal reduplications, CVCCVC-types are quite common both in Egyptian and in Arabic (mostly for less 
frequent objects), and contrariwise, the verbal Cj-Cj-Cj-type, derived from *CjVC 2 -CjVC 2 , is often 
enough encountered in Egyptian as well as in Semitic. 

97. Cf. Edzard in his review of SHL (RA 61 [1967], p. 149) suggested that ka?s- ( *ka?c-) is a secondary 
formation. I cannot see any reason for an "Analogiebildung” in the absence of semantic connections (with 
ra?s- ‘head’, as suggested), but a development of this kind may have taken place as part of a general 
tendency towards rhythmic assimilation of the pattern CVC to the more freqent patterns CVSC or CSC > 
CaSC. On the other hand, there is no reason why a *kHs > ka?s- could not have been original. The dif- 
ference between Hebrew kds (spelled kws) and Hebrew rdf spelled r?f) might have been purely 
orthographic. 
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Similar rhythmical reasons may be responsible for the variant ?ila:h- ‘god’, 
parallel to ?il-, but more probably it is a diminutive of affection, cf. also *?ina:s- ‘man’, 
Hebr. ? e no:s, Aram. ? d na:s-&, Arab. 7una:s-, ?ins-a:n-\ Sab. ?ns\ Akk. nis- ‘people’. 98 

At all events, primary nouns with a long vowel in the root are extremely rare, 
and their vowel length is apparently in all cases of secondary origin. 

4.5.2. Secondary differentiation of i : u in non-derivative nominal roots. In the 
material under review there are nearly no cases where the u-vowel can be attested in 
the noun in question in all of the Semitic language groups, and does not alternate with 
the vowel at least in some of them. It is common knowledge that even in verbal nouns, 
belonging to a much later diachronic level, noun patterns with i and with w, or with i: 
and with u: frequently alternate without essential change in the semantics of the pat- 
tern. 

In the sphere of primary nominal roots, in all examples which we have collected, 
the vowel u (nearly always in alternation with i) is attested only in the following se- 
quences: (a) after b,p, m, (b) after g, q, k (apparently from PAA *g w , *k w , *k w , (c) be- 
fore b,p, m, (d) in a few cases after ?, only in roots of the patterns HVCS (and possibly 
H§C). 99 This last group (d) will be treated below in another connection. As to the 
groups (a), (b) and (c), at first it seems that the distribution of labialized and non- 
labialized forms among the different Semitic languages is haphazard. It can, however, 
be surmised that this impression is due to the scarcity of examples which can be used 
for its control, 100 and also to our inadequate knowledge of the real history of the 
Semitic languages and cultures at the prehistoric level. Still, the labialized and non- 
labialized forms can be predicted, not with a hundred percent certainty, but at any rate 
with a high degree of probability: 


98. The AA root is *na$. The pattern *CdC- shows a tendency to further contraction in Allegro- 

Aussprache: Arab, bin- ‘son’ > (i)ftn-, *nif- ‘people, mankind’ > *(i)nf-, from whence also Hebrew 7i:S-, 
Arab. ?ins- with ?ins-a:n- as nomen unitatis, and *?i/una:s-, Hebrew T'no.-f, Arab. 7ina:s- as a diminutive. 
Cf. the irregularities in the word 'sat ‘behind’: Hebr. Se:t (< *»'(-), but PI. Arab, (i)st-, but the 

forms sal- and sut- are also attested in certain combinations. (These forms are, of course, like the form 
(i)st-, just so many cases of emergence of a "Hilfsvokal", and they are all to be explained by the extreme 
contraction of the word-base which is so typical of this root pattern). Note the so-called "Belova law": 
Egyptian roots of the wCjCj-, yCjC^-type usually correspond to Semitic CjU.C 2 , C,i.C 2 roots. In both 
cases the AA prototype is CjaC^ > Cj/uC 2 . This case should not be confused with the development of AA 
§C, cf. *rc > Akk. ?eq-et-, Hebrew ?oraf, Arab. ?ard- ‘earth’; *nf > Akk. ?app-, Arab. ?anf- ‘nose’. This 
group of roots may have SaC-variants, as *ms, 'mas ‘evening’: Akk. muH- ‘night’, Hebrew ?iimaS, Arab. 
?ams- ‘yesternight; evening’, Berber ans ‘to overnight’, etc. 

99. Nouns with an u-vocalism but not belonging to the above categories are either derived from verbs, or 
are of non-Semitic origin. This may not be the case for kulb-ab- ‘ant’, attested only in Akkadian, with the 
ancient Semitic suffix -ab- (< *k w lb-ab-). There are a few primary nouns where u alternates with a - 
*C W § > CuS- and CoS. Moreover, velar and phayngeal fricatives seem to have had labialized variants. 

100. Which makes it impossible to take into account the influence of the positional surroundings of the 
phoneme with sufficient precision and with adequate differentiation of possible influences. 
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(1) Sequence *ba~, *k"e-: 

Akkadian bukr- ‘first-born son’ (< *ftafc( w V-); 101 bin-, also bun- ‘son’ (isolated examples, mostly 
from lexicological texts, probably a borrowing); 102 bu:r- well’ (< *bu?r-), less frequently be:r (< 
*bi?r-\ borrowing?); gulgul-t ‘skull’; qutr- ‘smoke’; Su(b)bul-t ‘ear of corn’. 

Hebrew bbko.r ‘firstling, first-born’ (< *buk(u)r-); m be:n ‘son’ (< *bin-)\ bo:r ‘well, pit’ (< *bu:r < 
*bu?r-) but also bo?e:r ‘well’ (< *bi?(i)r-)\ gulgo:l-at ‘skull’ (< *gulgul-t-); qsto:r-at ‘incense’ (< 

* qutur-t -, fem. of ’qutr- or *qul(u)r-); Sibbo.l-at ‘ear of corn, twig’ (< *sin-bul-t-). The discord of 
forms is obviously to be explained by the fact that the Hebrew language was formed by the su- 
perimposition of an Amorite-Sutian nomadic a:- dialect (or dialects) over a strong related sub- 
stratum of the local o:/u:- language of the settled Canaanites. 104 The characteristic, but no 
doubt comparatively late feature of the development of the CVjCS-patterns into CVjCVjS- 
patterns should be noted. It can be compared with the Akkadian phenomenon of retaining the 
CVCW- pattern while the CVCVC/S pattern is as a rule contracted to CVCC/S (von Soden 
(1952), §§ 12b, 55d, 6a etc. 

Aramaic bukr-d ‘first-born’; be:r-d ‘well’, golgu:l(a)-t-a ‘skull’; qitr-d-, 10S ‘smoke’; ‘ear of corn’. The . 
non-labialized forms predominate but labialized forms also occur (in contact with *k w , *g v 1. 
Most probably, this phenomenon reflects the historically attested mixed ethnic origin of the 
Arameans. Many words may appear to be borrowings from Akkadian: the number of proved 
Akkadisms in Aramaic is very considerable. Note also that the calculations of the glot- 
tochronological point of the losing of contact between Aramaic and Arabic lead to absurd 
results. There never was a loss of contact, so that the rules that apply are not glottochronologi- 
cal and genealogical, but linguo-geographical. 

Ethiopic: both i and u are reflected in Ethiopic as a, hence Ethiopic examples rarely informative; 

Arabic: bikr- ‘first-born’, ( i)bn - (on this and similar contractions, see also n. 98), bin- ‘son’, bi?r- 
‘well’; %ala$-at- ‘skull’, 100 qitr ‘incense’, sunbul-at- ‘ear of corn’ (a borrowing from some dialect 
of the ancient settled population?). 


101. That the second consonant might have been *k w is made probable by Eth. bak w or (although this 
form is a result of a late Southern Semitic change in vocalism, and does not directly continue the Proto- 
Semitic *6ak( w )r-. But even if we derive the Ethiopic form from *bakur-, the existence of the sequence ku 
may in this particular case point to a *k w in a still earlier prototype. 

102. CAD s.v. Cf. bun- in Amorite and probably in Ugaritic (as in bunnuS ‘man’ < bon-noS ‘son of man’?), 
alongside of bin-. 

103. On the formation of Hebrew patterns of the type bskotr < * bukur < ’bukr-, bo?e:r < *bi?ir < *bt?r-, 
ro?e:m < *ri?im < * rifrn - alongside of patterns like ?o:zan > *?udn -, fe.gdl > *figl- etc. formed according 
to rule, see also n. 127 and 4.8.1. 

104. Similar discordant forms are found also in other Hebrew word-patterns, cf. gannd.b ‘thief < 
*ganna:b-, but gibbotr ‘strong man’ < * gabbatr -. At a somewhat earlier stage both sets of phenomena are 
characteristic, on the one hand, of Amorite dialects, and on the other, of Canaanite (Amor bun- ‘son’, 
Dagatn ‘the god Dagon’, Sim?a:l — iamfatl- ‘left side; north’; Can. bin- ‘son’, ro:S- or even ru:S-? ‘head’ (< 
*ra:S- < *ra?s-). 

105. The Aramaic examples are taken from different dialects, hence a certain degree of inconsistency in 
the forms quoted. The forms with e < i are mostly from Syriac. Anyway, e and i are but allophones in 
Aramaic (thus qetr-S). 

106. In connection with this form it might be asked what is the prototype, *g v l-g w l- or *g w ol-g w sl? It is to 
be supposed that the prototype of the Northern Semitic forms is *g w 3l-g w dl, because the similar root *g w r- 
‘throat’ (where *g w is postulated in the supposition of the affinity of this root with the verbal root *g w r’ ‘to 
swallow’, cf. Eth. -e: ‘throat’) results in Hebr. gar-gar-dt Aram, gar-gar-td, gaggar-t-d. As to the Arabic 
form (with a partial contraction of the reduplication), it may possibly continue a variant prototype *g v l-. It 
is not impossible that in Akkadian the sequence *g w S-, *k w S- resulted not in gaS-, *kaS- as could be ex- 
pected, but in *guS, *kuS. Besides the already cited example of kulb-ab- ‘ant’ we may perhaps also refer to 
gangur-i:-t- (an adjectival formation?) ‘throat or stomach of animal (?)’, where *-g w r- in the second syllable 
> *-g w ar- > -gur-, but in the first syllable this process was prevented by the dissimilation -rg- > -ijg-1 
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(2) Sequence *k"o 

Akkadian kull-at-\ Hebr. ko:l ( < *kull-);, Aram, kull-; Eth. k v eU\ Arab, kul- ‘totality, all’. 

(3) Sequence *ma-: 

Akkadian mut- ‘man, husband’; Hebr. Plur. mati.m (which could be from *mut-i:ma or even from 
*mat-i:ma, but cf. Amor., Can. mut- and Hebr. meitim Job 24:12 (< *mit-i:ma?). wl 

Note however, that in verbal nouns mi-C |C... is always from *ma-C |C... The 
prefix mu- never alternates with *mi-. It seems that the change *me- > mu was Com- 
mon Semitic in unstressed syllables. 

(4) Sequence *-ab-: 

Akkadian kibr- ‘bank of river’, libb- ‘heart’; dub-b- ‘bear’ (borrowed?); 108 

Hebrew le:b ‘heart’ (< *libb-; le.bdb- < *li/uba:b- is probably a diminutive); do:b ‘bear’ (< *dub-b-); 

cf. the commentary to the Hebrew examples for the sequence *bo-, *g w s-, *k w o-. 

Aramaic libb-3, lebb-3 ( < *libab-(h)a:?); debb-3 ‘bear’. 

Arabic lubb- ‘heart’, dubb- ‘bear’. 

(5) Sequence *-ap 

Akkadian pipr- ‘fingernail, claw”; Aramaic tipr-3-, Arabic dufr- (also difr-). 

(6) Sequence *-am-: 

Akkadian Tumm- ‘mother’, ‘saliva; poison’; 109 Sum- ‘name’; d.Sum-ma: ‘if (< *sjm/n+ma:)\ 
Hebrew Te:m ‘mother’ (< *?imm-), he:m-3 ‘poison’ (< *him-at-), Se:m ‘name’ (< *J/m-); cf. Tim ‘if < 
•Jim; 110 

Aram. Timm-3 ‘mother’, hem-t-3 poison’, Jem, also Sum, Som-3 ‘name’ (< *Si /um-(h)a:), cf. hem, Tin 
‘if ( < *Jm). 

Arab. Tumm- ‘mother’, hum-at- ‘poison’ (i)sm- ‘name’; 111 cf. Tin ‘if. 111 

Thus (apart form some inconsistencies, probably to be explained by inter- 
dialectal borrowings or by some special conditions of phonetic surroundings which can- 
not be identified because of the scarcity of examples), there are certain rules of distrib- 
ution of the reflexes of *a in contact with labials and labialized consonants: 


*/», Y'o-, *k w a- 

*rruh 

*-ob- 

*-op- 


Akk. bu-, gu-, qu-\ Hebr. bu-, gu-, qu- (but with considerable influence of 
an /-dialect; Aram, inconsistent (?); Arab, certainly bi-. 
probably ku-, mu- in all languages (Eth. k w o-). 

Akk. -ib-, Hebr. -ib-, Aram, -ib-, Arab. -ub-. 

Akk. -up-, Hebr. -ip- (?), 112 Arab, -uf- (and -if-) 


107. However, the form me.ti.m might be regarded as a Masoretic hypercorrection (< *maf/:m?). 

108. There were no bears in Mesopotamia 

109. An interdialectal borrowing or an example of an early case of free variation i - u? Eth. hamo.t ‘gall’ is 
apparently a later derivative formation. 

110. A particle of pronominal origin, including the same phoneme which appears in the pronoun *-Su: 
‘him’ and in the causative morphs *Ja-, *-J-(a- (Akkad. -Su, -Ja-, -S-ta-; Hebr. -hu:, ha-', Aram, -h, ha-, Ta -; 
Arab, -hu:, Ta-, -s-ta-). The Auslaut of the particle (-m or -n) depends on the existence of mimation or of 
nunation in the language in question; so, naturally, there is no labialization of *o in this word in languages 
with nunation (Aramaic, Arabic). 

111. On the contraction see also 4.8.4. and above n. 98. 

112. I have not found any satisfactory example from Hebrew; but cf. ‘nail, claw” fip'po.rdn, a secondary 
formation not yielding itself to easy interpretation (< *$ippur-n-). However, it includes the sequence -ip-, 
although we do not know its relative age in this particular word. Cf. also qippo:d ‘hedgehog’. Both forms, 
however, could also be derived from *fdp'po:ran, *qop'po:d < *pip'pur-n, • qup'pud -. The Akk. Sg. pipr-, pi. 
gippam: is a rare but normal case of Pluralis fractus. 
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*-am- Akk. -urn-, Hebr. -im-, Aram, -im-, Arab, -um- 

The number of examples is not sufficient, but even those available prove clearly 
the allophonic character of u in the subsystem of primary nominal root morphemes. 

4.6. Root vowels. Let us now turn to the postulated specific character of the a-vowel in 
bisylalbic roots and word-bases. Here we shall analyse the ancient bases with the 
word-formative suffixes -a:l-, -a:m-, -a:n-, -a:r-, as well as the primary roots of the pat- 
terns CV|CVC- and CV|CS- (CV|CV|C+ V and CVC|S+ V!). We must note that the 
specific phonotactic conditions reigning in Akkadian and Aramaic do not always allow 
of distinguishing between the patterns CVCVC and CVCC, and sometimes it is also 
dificult to decide, whether the original semantics of the root is verbal or nominal. 
Naturally, if in a C 1 VC 2 C 3 pattern neither C 2 or C 3 is a sonant, or if the sequence 
-VC 2 - is = -sS-, then there should be no doubt as to the verbal origin of the noun in 
question. 

4.6.1. a-coloring with laryngeals. First we must separate the group of root morphemes 
in which either Q or C 2 is one of the phonemes /*»/ or /h/. These, as is well known, 
tend to give an a-coloring to the neighbouring vowel . 113 This group in eludes: ha/abl- 
‘rope’ (Akk. ?ebl- < *habl-, Heb hdbal, Aram, habl-d, Eth. habl, Arab. habl-)\ *ha/aql- 
‘field’ (Akk. ?eql- < *\iaql-, Aram, haql-d Eth. haql, Arab. haql-)', *tafm,- (Akk. te:m- 
‘understanding’; ‘decree’, Hebr. ta?am ‘taste’, Aram, tafam-d ‘decree’, Eth. to.-fm , 114 
Arab, tofm -); 115 *lahy/w- ‘chin, beard’ (Akk. lax , 116 Hebr. lahi:, Arab. lahy- ‘jaw’, all ap- 
parently from *lahy-, but cf. also Aram. Targ. lo:hd < *lauh- < *lahw- (?), and also 
Arab, liliy-at- ‘beard’ < *lihy-); *?a/aqr-b- ‘scorpion’ (Akk. laqrab-, Hebr. faqrdb, Eth. 
9aqrab-, Arab, faqrab-, all apparently < *faqr-(a)b-, but cf. also Aram.: Syriac 
feqar(a)b-d; n ' 1 *ca?l-ab- ‘fox’ (Akk. se:leb-, Arab. 6a? lab-, but cf. Aram. ta?H-a < *ca?l-\ 
Hebr. sufa:l < *cu?al- is a diminutive). Vacillation is attested in the root of the word 
‘handful’: Akk. ?upn- (< *hupn-; the form xapn- is a borrowing), Hebr. hopdn < 

( *hupn ), Aram, hupi-d, Eth. xefn, hafn, but Arab, hafn-at-. Cf. also *ce/a?r-d ‘hair’ (Akk. 
sar-t- - not *se:rt- - as one would expect, but this is not without parallels -, Hebr. ie:fdr 
< Si?(a)r-, Aram, salr-d, Eth. sa:?r- (< *sa?r-) ‘grass’, Arab. safr(-at)-, sa?ar(-at)- ‘hair’, 
silr-at- ‘hair of the pudenda’. 

Then, apparently, a group of roots beginning with the sequence H ( > ?) + un- 
stable vowel should be separated. The only reasonable explanation seems to lie in the 
assumption of a labialized laryngeal, a phenomenon sometimes suggested also for 
Proto-Indo-European. 


113. Therefore it is difficult to establish the original quality of the vowel. Thus, in the reconstructed form 
the notation a/a is used. Only in ‘handful’ is the form to be reconstructed certainly *hapn-, and in ‘chin’ 
*lahii/y is also possible. 

114. From *tafitt/*lfm. 

115. This root (which is PAA) is also attested as a verbal root, but possibly the nominal meaning is the 
original one. 

116. The irregularity of the form (*/i should result in ? not in x) may mean that this is a borrowing. 

117. The sequence -CS- at morpheme boundary (the suffix beginning with -C) seems to result either in 
-CaS + C- or (if there are favorable conditions as to the rules of syllabic contact), also in -C|5a- 1 C-. Per- 
haps stress conditions could play a role. 
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Actually, it appears in a number of cases that not only the vowel vacillates, but 
also the "weak" sonant may vacillate between w- andy- (but not h-). The 
reconstruction of the hypothetic PAA *H W in this case is supported by the appearance 
of w- in AA languages other than Semitic, and by the appearance of *b 2 (a *b in- 
fluenced by a pharyngeal) in Berber. The vocalization points at the same time to a u- 
vowel where an a-vowel would else be expected, and by other similar phenomena. Ex- 
amples: 

PAA *H“ay > Akk. ?uz-n-; Hebrew ?o:z-an Aram. Tud-n-, ?id-n-; Arab. ?ud-n-\ 
(Pre-)Old Egyptian yd-n ‘ear’; Cushitic: Khamir way ‘to hear’; Omotic: Moia 
wa:zzi ka:kko ‘ear-ring’ etc. 

PAA *W w ani > Akk. liny-, Tuny- ‘utensil’; Hebrew To:ni: (< Tuny- ‘vessel’; Arab. 
Tina:T- (diminutive!) “vessel’; 118 

PAA *H w hl > Akk. Tad- ‘town, community’; Hebrew To:hal (< Tuhl); ‘tent’; 
Aram.: Syriac yahl- (< *wahl-) ‘nomadic tribe, band’; Arab. Tahl- ‘clan, 
people’ {-a- under the influence of -h-). 

4.6.2. The other nominal root morphemes. After the exclusion of these groups of 
nominal root morphemes, all the other primary nominal root morphemes of the pat- 
terns CV|CVC- and CVC|S-, as well as the roots with the ancient word-formational 
morphs -a:l-, -a:m-, -a:n- and -a:r- may be subdivided into two more groups: (a) with a 
stable vowel in the first syllable, and (b) with an unstable vowel in the first syllable. 
4.6.2.I. Stable vowel. Cases of vacillation between u and i are classified with the first 
group because u is regarded as an allophone. To this group belong: 

*baTr- ‘well’: Akk. bu:r, be:r-; Hebr. bor, bsTe:r\ Aram. be:r-d; Eth. baTr\ Arab. 
biTr-\ 

*bsk( w )r- ‘first-born’: Akk. bukr-\ Hebr. bako:r\ Aram. bukr-d\ Arab, bikr-; 

*dobas- ‘treacle, honey’: Akk. disp- (< *dips- < *dfb(a)s-); 119 Hebr. dabas (< 
*dibas-)\ Aram, debs-d, dubs-d (< *dibas-(h)a:), Arab, dibs-; 119 *fanab- ‘fruit’: 
Akk. Tinb - 119 ‘fruit’; Hebr. fe:n&b (< Uriah-)', Aram. fi/enb(a)-t-d\ Arab. Tinab- 
‘grapes’; 119 

*k w atr- ‘smoke’: Akk. qutr - 120 ‘smoke’; Hebr. qoto:r-at ‘incense’; Aram, qitr-d 50 
‘smoke’: Arab, qitr- ‘incense’; 121 

*ralim- “wild ox’: Akk. ri:m-, Hebr. raTe:m (< *riT{i)m-)\ Aram. re:m-d (but Syriac 
also ram-dyP 2 Arab. riTm- ‘ oryx antelope’; 

*capr- ‘finger-nail, claw’: Akk. supr- ; Aram. ti/epr-d\ Eth. safr\ Arab, dufr- (and 
difr-)\ 


118. Eth. nawa:i probably from *w3t\a:i is, if this reconstruction is correct, an ancient diminutive, like the 
Arabic form. 

119. A case of contamination of the patterns CVCVC- and CVCC- mentioned in 4.8.2. 

120. Dissimilation t > t under the influence of q according to a general rule in Akkadian. 

121. In Ethiopic and Arabic we find ancient diminutives (with dissimilation): Eth. qata:r-e:, cf. Arab. 
quta:r- ‘aloe-wood’ (for incense), quta:r- ‘mist, cloud’. 

122. An anomalous form, but in any case connected with the influence of ? on the vocalism. 
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*tah-(a:m-) ‘sea, sea-side’: Akk. ti?a:m-t-, ta:m-t-; Hebr. tahom (< *tiha:m-); 
Arab. tiha:m-at 

*hom-(a:r-) ‘ass’: Akk. ?ime:r-, dial. ?ema:r- (< *hamaa:r-l)\ Hebr. h a mor, Aram. 
hamdr-d; Arab. hima:r-, all < *hima:r-, possibly a diminutive of *ham-ar-). 

It will be noted that the stable vowel of the first syllable is, in the examples 
cited, *a = i/u.123 However, in contact with *? also *a may appear as a stable vowel: 
*7at-a:n- ‘she-ass’; Akk. ?ata:n -, Hebr. Idton ( < *?ata:n-), Aram. ? a ldn-d, Arab. ?ata:n- 
; *?acr ‘place’: Akk. ?asr- (< *?acar-), Aram, 7atr-d, Eth. ?asar„ Arab. ?a0ar -. 124 
4. 6.2. 2. Unstable vowel. Examples: 

*bar(-)ak- ‘lightning’: Akk. berq- (< *biraq-?); Hebr. baraq (< *baraq-), Aram. 
barq-a, Arab, barq-. 125 

*g w ar-(a:n -) 126 ‘throat’: Akk. gira:n-, Hebr. gcLrdn (< *gar-a:n-), cf. the redupli- 
cated form gar gar- at (< *gargar-t-), Aram. Targ. (Hebraism) gcbron-d, Arab. 
gira:n-. 

*7 } akar- ‘man, male’: Akk. zikar-, Hebr . zdkdr (< *3 akar-), Aram, dikr-d, Arab. 
dakar-. 

*%anab- ‘tail’: Akk. zibb-at- (< *%inb-at- < *$inab-at-); Hebr .zdndb; Aram. 
dunb-d(< *dubb-d < *dibb-d < $inab-(h)a:); Elh.zanab', Arab, danab-. 

*iaqan- ‘beard’: Akk. ziqn- (< fiqan-); Hebr. zdqdn ( < *%aqan-); Aram, diqn-d, 
daqn-d; Arab. daq(a)n-, diqan- ‘chin ’. 127 

*kanap- ‘wing’: Akk. kapp- (< *kanp- < *kanap-)\ Hebr. kd:nd:p ( < kanap-); 
Aram. kin(a)p-d ( < *kinap-)\ Eth. ksnf\ Arab, kanaf-. 


123. A stable vowel is also attested in the word (the suffix brings it also into this group as regards 

its syllabic structure). Cf. Hebr. fe.-gal (< *figl-) ‘calf, Aram. *fegt-3 ‘calf; antelope’; Arab, f igl- ; in 
Ethiopic fag w i:l, a secondary formation. The Akkadian ?aga:l- ‘an equine animal’ has nothing to do with 

124. As we shall see below, an original a in the first syllable should be unstable. This probably means that 
here the prototypes should be reconstructed as *?at-a:n-, *?ocr-, with *a > a under the influences of *?. Cf. 
4.6.1. 

125. The example is not altogether reliable. The Akk. berq- may be regarded as the result of a contamina- 
tion of the types CVCVC and CVCC. In Aramaic we would expect *berq-3, but irregular alternations of 
the patterns CaCC- and G'CC- in Aramaic are nothing out of the common owing to reasons stated below 
(4.8.1.); cf. under *bat-n- below. However, also in Phoenician we encounter Barka (in Greek letters, ap- 
parently a feminine) instead of an expected *baraqa:. It is possible that all the forms in question except 
perhaps Hebrew should be traced to the derivative verbal root *brq, which could be an explanation why the 
word does not fit into the scheme of correlations for the pattern in question. Cf. also the derivative nomen 
inslr. in Ethiopic: mabrdq. The final -k is a verbal root complement denoting instant action. 

126. The root is here in the (C 2 = S) degree, not ‘CjS, because in connection with the suffix a for- 

bidden biconsonantal Anlaut would arise. At least, this must be the explanation of the form unless we de- 
cide that the suffixation is later than the process *g w r- > gar-. Cf. the root variant g"or- (or a secondary 
verbal root *grr) in the Hebr. ge:r-& ‘cud’, and the root variant *g w r in Hebr. gargdr-dt, Aram, gargar-t-a, 
gaggar-t-d ‘neck, throat’. 

127. In Arabic the phenomenon, already mentioned in connection with Hebrew examples, of expansion of 
the pattern CVCC- (including < *CSC-, *CVCS-) > CVCVC- and, conversely, a contraction of the pat- 
tern CVCVC- > CVCC-, is common. However, the secondary form usually exists as a variant of the main 
form; hence the varians: daqan- ~ da qn-, ?udn- ~ Tudun-, dufr- - dufur- etc. 
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*las-(a:n-) ‘tongue’: Akk. lisa:n-\ Hebr. Idtson (< *las-a:n-)\ Aram. less-dn-d ; 128 
Eth. lasa:n\ Arab. lisa:n-. 

*bat-n- Svomb’: Hebr. baton (< *batn-)\ Aram. bi/etn-d\ Arab. batn-. 

*nasr- ‘vulture’: Akk. nasr-\ Hebr. nasdr (< nasr-); Aram, nesr-d (< *nisr-); Eth. 
nasr, Arab. nasr-. 

*ragl- ‘foot’: Hebr ragal (< *ragl-)\ Aram, regl-d; Arab. rigl-. 

*sakar- ‘intoxicating drink’: Akk. sikar-; Hebr. se:kd:r (< *sikar-); Aram, si/ekkr-d, 
Eth. sak:ar, Arab, sakar-. 

The distribution of the vowels between the individual languages can be tabu- 
lated: 


*g w ar-(a:n) 

Akkadian 

i 

Hebrew 

a 

Aramaic 

Ethiopic 

Arabic 

/ 

*las-(a:n) 

i 

a 

i 

i 

i 

*;akar- 

i 

a 

i 

- 

a 

*lanab- 

i 

a 

i 

a 

a 

*Zaqan- 

i 

a 

i,a 

- 

a> i 

*kanap- 

a 

a 

i 

i 

a 

*sakar- 

i 

i 

i 

(0 

a 

*(baraq)- 

(«•?) 

a 

(n?) 


( 0 ?) 

*batn- 

- 

a 

i 

- 

a 

*nasr- 

a 

a 

i 

i 

a 

*rag'l- 

- 

a 

i 

- 

i 


This table clearly shows that Akkadian, Aramaic and Ethiopic are typical "i- 
dialects" and Hebrew a typical "a-dialect". Sporadic forms: Akk. kapp-, nasr-, Hebr. 
se:kd:r, Eth. zanab can be explained as results of interdialectal contacts, and Aram. 
daqn-d (and barq-d) also as a result of contamination of forms, since the indefinite 
form daqan, baraq may belong as well to *diqn-d, *birq-d as to *daqn-d, barq-d. The 
picture in Arabic is more complicated. However, the rule seems to be that the first 
vowel is i if the second vowel is long, but a if the second vowel is short. Forms like 
diqan-, rig l- may be due to borrowing, perhaps from some South Arabian dialect. 
4.6.2.3. Explanation. The situation stated is easiest explained in the supposition that 
the most ancient stress lay on the second syllable (including the syllable formed by the 
final sonant). In these conditions *e was preserved as i (or, in contact with a labial or 
labialized consonant, «), while *a had a tendency towards reduction, which resulted, in 
the different dialects, either in i or in a. 

For more on the relations of vowel and stress, see Chapter 5. This particular 
glance into the workings of vocalic phonetics in Semitic may be a pointer to what kind 
of phenomena may be expected to have occurred in the history of other AA languages. 
4.7. Illustrations of the five main patterns. We can now give illustrations to the five 
main patterns of primary nominal root morphemes as formulated in 4.3. At the same 
time they will show the third of the main phonetic rules obtaining for the sub-system of 


128. The gemination is here probably the result of a rhythmical assimilation of the pattern *CVC to the 
pattern *CVCC, -a:n- still being felt as a suffix not belonging to the root. 
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such morphemes: the double (syllabic and non-syllabic) quality of the sonants ?, y, w, l, 
m, n, r. 

For considerations of space economy we will limit ourselves to reconstructed 
forms, citing the historically attested forms only in cases when they cannot be deduced 
from the prototypes with the help of such phonetic rules as are commonly known to 
Semitologists, or those formulated in Chapter 2 above as specially referring to the sub- 
system of primary root morphemes, and when additional factors have to be taken into 
account. 

(1) Pattern CS: *9i-r- ‘ass-foal’ (cf. Eg. f? ‘ass’ (where ? < *-r), *cu-r- ‘bull, ox’; *dl- 
t- ‘door-fold’; *kl-b- ‘dog’; *c9l-ab- (? or cafl-ab-?) ‘fox’; *sn-t- ‘year’; *bH-bH- 
(> *ba:b-) ‘door’; *di-di- ‘teat, woman’s breast’ (> dayd-, dadd-)\ *g w r-g w r-t- 
‘neck, throat’; *li-li (> *layl) ‘night, evening’. On *rc, *nf, *ms, etc., see in the 
list of roots, Chapter 1. Cf. also cH-n- ‘goats and sheep’ (see 138 below); dam, 
*ham(-w-) v. CVC. (see n. 145 below). 

(2) Pattern CVC: (a) *?at-(a:n-) (< *9ot-(a:n-)) ‘she-ass’, *bak-(a)r- cow, 
cattle ’; 129 *gam-{a)l- 1 ' i0 ‘camel’; *g v ar-(a:n-) ‘throat’; *yad - 131 ‘arm, hand’; 
*lax-r- ‘sheep’; *las-(a:n-) ‘tongue’; *qas-t- ‘bow ’; 132 cap-f - 133 ‘lip’; with 
reduplicatio n kab-kab- (> *kawkab-, *kakkab-) ‘star’. 

(b ) 134 *?al- (> ?ila:h-) ‘god’; *bm- ‘son; * 3 a?-h - 135 ‘wolf; *lwm-t- ‘poison’; 
*met- ‘man, husband’; *ns, *nos (?) ‘people’; *som ‘name’; *sat- ‘behind’; *toh- 
( a:m -) ‘sea, seaside’; (cf. also the numeral *can- ‘two’ and also *sam/n ‘if); 
with reduplication: *g w al-g v ol-t- ‘skull’; compound root: *san-bal-t- ‘ear of 
corn ’; 136 cf. also the pattern CVCCVC; probably also *kor-r ‘lamb (but kar(r)- 
in Hebrew; secondary?). 


129. In the Palestinian Aramaic dialect a form buqr-S is attested, probably under the influence of the con- 
tamination of the CVCVC and CVCC, and of CaCC and G'/uCC patterns usual for Aramaic. 

130. This word is attested in the variants *gam-l- and *gam-al-: Hebr. gdmd.7 < *gam-al-, Aram, gaml-2 
(< *gam-al- or < *gam-l-), Arab, gaml- and gamal-. The Akkadian form does not fit into the pattern 
(gamma:!-, cf. the borrowing into Sumerian AN$B.GAROfAL). In any case, the pattern CaC:- (gamm -) is an 
allomorph of the pattern CaC-. 

131. Akk. ?id- ( < *yad-), Hebr. yad ( < *yad-), Aram, yod-2, Eth. fad, Arab. yad-. This word exhibits a 
number of irregularities in several Semitic languages, and one might surmise that it is an expansion of an 
original one-consonant root *d-, analogous to *p- ‘mouth’; cf. Egyptian d (hieroglyphic for) ‘hand’, d-y ‘five’; cf. 
Hausa ?afi ‘mouth’, etc. But, for example, Eth. ?af is probably < *nf. 

132. Cf. also Arab, qaws- ( < *kaws-) - a root variant? 

133. The isolated Arab. Sifat-, alongside the regular Safal-, might be an ancient diminutive. Aram, sepl-a. 

The Hebrew st. constr. dual Sipte is of course, from *captay. 

134. The nouns of this pattern tend to contraction in sandhi, (from an earlier Allegro-Aussprache), hence 
the Arabic forms (, i)bn -, (i)sm-, (i)st-, (i)On-\ cf. also above on the fate of the root *na It would be natu- 
ral that the word ‘god’ should be less subject to such contraction, cf. however Arab auua:h "God’ from *al- 
?ila:h-. 

135. Hebr. zo?e:b ( < *$!?(i)b-), cf. ba’e:r, boko:r, ro?e:m. See nn. 103, 127 above. 

136. Cf. Eth. q w i:nfaz, Arab, qunfui- (Hebr. possibly qippo:d ), but Aram, qupd-2 ‘hedgehog’ ( < * quppodd ? ). 
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(c) *kHc- (?) ‘bowl’ (see n. 97); *rHs- (?) ‘head; 137 *£Hn see under (l). 138 

(d) *bit- ‘house’; *lic-, *nic- ‘lion’; 139 •‘Tin- ‘eye, source’; cib- ‘gray hairs, old age; 
old man, elder’; *qn-’urine’. 

(e) *yum- ‘day’; kus- ‘bow’; 140 *mut- ‘death’, kul- Voice’; cur- ‘bull, ox’ should 
be analyzed as cu-r-, see above. 

(f) *kl-b- ‘dog’. 

(g) *qmh- ‘flour’; *im-i(m) 141 ‘sun’. 

(h) possibly *H v nc ‘woman’, var. ?nc: Akk. *?ass-at-, Arab. ?unG- 
Svoman(hood)’; Hebrew ?iss-at- ‘woman’ (influenced by ?is < tins- ‘man’; cf. 
also plural n&s-im < *«ac-(?)), Aram. ?itt-ot-, Arab, ?unOa:\ *H w anf- ‘nose’; 
Arab. 7 inf-, Tunf- is a root-variant of *nf‘ nose’, Arab. ?anf- (regular). 

(i) *wrk - 142 ‘green, yellowness’; *mrt-, 143 frc- ‘couch’; *kr/lb 144 ‘intestines’; *qrn- 
‘horn’; *$rf- ‘seed’. 

(3) Pattern CVCC: (a) *?ab(b)- (?) ‘father’; *?ax(x)- 145 ‘brother’; baqq- ‘gnat’; 
kall-a:t- ‘bride, daugther-in-law’; *kapp- ‘palm of hand’;, famm- ‘uncle; fore- 


137. Akk. re:S- (< *ra?s-), Ugar. ris [ra?s-], Hebr. rqS (< *rats-), Aram. re:S-8, ri:S-&, Eth. rots, Arab. ra?s-. 

The Aramaic form might be traced to *ra?s- or "rits-, the Ethiopic one probably only to *rits-, although 
forms resulting from *ra?s- also exist in this group of Semitic languages. In Hebrew are attested also the 
derivatives riSdn (< *ri?s-a:n-) and re:Sit (< *ri?s-i:t-). Such forms are probably late and belong to some "i- 
dialect", and perhaps it is to the influences of such patterns as 'ri?s-a:n- formed by analogy to gira.n-, lisam, 
etc. that the variant *ri?s is due, which we encounter alongside *ra?s-l 

138. Akk. $e:n (< *cafn-/(?); possibly from *catn- under the influence of the emphatic?); Hebr. fdn, Aram. 
fa:n-S ( < *ga?n-(h)a:), both regular; but is Arab. da?in- secondary? 

139. *layl- ‘lion’ is perhaps related to *la?-b- lion’ cf. the numerous alternations ? - y,y ~ w both in 
nominal and verbal roots. Edzard has suggested that the original form is *nayi- (attested in Akk. ne:8-), 
while layO- is formed by analogy to lab?- ( < *la?-b-l). The latter is an "areal” word, occurring not only in 
Eg. rw (read [Jau]?), but also in Greek leo:n, Latin leo. 

140. Only in Arabic (qaws-)\ a borrowing , or a root variant of 'kas-t-? 

141. Hebr. $dma$ (< *SamS-), Aram. SimS-8, $oma$ (see Chapter 1, p. 16). Sab. SmS and Arab. Sams-, both 
result from dissimilation; as in all cases of C 1 C 2 C 1 roots, the prototype is "sm-sm or *Sam-sam (idea of A. 
Militarev). 

142. This root is attested also as a verbal one (*wrq)- hence it is difficult to decide whether such variants as 
Arab, waraq- ‘leafs’, 1 lebr. yd:rti:q ‘green’, ‘vegetables’ alongside Akk. warq-, Hebr. yurdq- (< *yarq-), 
Aram .yarq-i ‘(yellow-) green’, or conversely, or both, are derived from the verb. The root is AA (Eg. y?q-t 
< *ya?q-at ‘onion’, Berb. i-uray ‘became yellow”). 

143. Meanings: Akk. ma:r- < "mart- ‘son’, Aram. mar?-S (the most ancient form), mary-8 etc. ‘lord, 
master’, Arab, mar?- ‘man’. 

144. Akk. qerb- ‘inside’; Arab, qalb- ‘heart’; cf. Eg. q?b- ‘intestines’. 

145. The phonemic structure of these roots is not clear: Akk. ?ab- but with zero inflection tabu, ?abi, pi. 
?abbu:, Aram. ?ab, ?*b-fl, ?abb-8, pi. ?aMh-&t-\ Arab, tab-, tabu:; tax-, pi. tixw-a:n- etc.; Ge’ez tax'" and 
others. In the languages of other families of the AA phylum, forms for the word ‘father’ with reduplicated 
-bb- are attested in Berber and Cushitic; Hausa tuba. Several solutions are possible, but I would favor a 
reconstruction of tab- + class marker of kinship terms -{/. Here belongs also *ham-w- ‘relative by marriage, 
person not enjoying full rights in the patriarchal family’ (hence hmw ‘helot’ in Egyptian). Moreover, tamm 
‘mother’ may also come from Vam-w-, and so may kall-dl- ‘bride, daughter-in-law” < "kall-aw-al-t 
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father; tribe’; *carr- ‘chief; *carr- ‘rival, enemy’; *samm- ‘grass’. Probably 
belongs here also *?ayy-al- ‘deer’, *nayy-al- ‘a sort of antelope’; 146 cf. n. 130 
on *gamm-al- . 

(b) *?amm ‘mother’; *labb- ‘heart’; *fsc(c)- 147 ‘tree, logwood’; *sann- ‘tooth’; 
*cdl- ‘shadow, shade’. 

(4) Pattern CVCS: (a) *H w ahl- ‘tent, tribe’; *baf, or bfl with syllabic sonant 9; 
‘lord (of the house), husband’; *ragl- ‘foot’; ca9l-ab-(?) ‘fox’; *batn- 14S ‘womb’; 
*nasr- ‘vulture’. The vocalism depends in several cases on the contact of the 
vowel with the consonants ?, H w , h, h, 9: *hVbl- ‘rope’; *hVql- ‘field’; *tV9ni- 
‘taste’ etc., *9 Vcm- ‘bone’; *lVtiy/w- ‘chin, beard’. More obscure is *la?b-, per- 
haps < */6-6- 14 ' 9 

(b) *b v an{- ‘vessel’; *batni-, var. *batn- ‘pistachio nut’; ra?m- ‘wild ox’; *ba?r- or 
*baH w r- ‘well’; *k w atr- ‘smoke’; *k w ali ‘kidney’; capr- ‘finger-nail, claw’; *ca9r- 
(?) ‘hair’. 150 

(c) Unclear is the vocalism of the following roots belonging to the same pattern: 
*kVli- “vessel, ship’; *pVri/b- ‘shoot, scion, offspring’; 151 *f 'Vqr-ab- (see nn. 113 
and 117) ‘scorpion’. 

(5) Pattern CVCVC: (a) *?acar- ‘place’ (< *?acr-7); *baraq- (?) ‘lightning’; 
*fakar- ‘man, male’; *gaqan- ‘beard’; *kanap- “wing’; *lahab- ‘flame’ (deriva- 
tive from a verbal root?); *sakar- ‘intoxicating drink’ (on this group of roots, 
see 4.6.2.2.); *sama:i/?- ‘heaven, sky’. 152 

(b) *dabas- ‘date treacle, honey’; *9anab ‘fruit, grapes’. 

(c) The existence of primary nominal roots of the pattern CaCaC must be 
regarded as doubtful. 

(6) Pattern CVCCVC: see under CVC. 

The pattern CVCCVC seems always to be the result of a compounding or 
redoubling of roots. It is rare in Semitic. The roots belonging to it tend to be adjusted 


146. In Akkadian; but (also in the Cushitic language Beja: na:?i ‘goat’). 

147. Suppletive only in Akkadian and Ethiopic: Akk. ?if-, pi. Eth. fad, pi. fadaw. In the other Semitic 
languages it is formed according to the pattern CaC-: Hebr. fe.vy (< *17$-), Arab. Vid-at-: but Aram. ?af-fi < 

148. The form with a suffix, e.g. bitn-i: is, of course, from *batn-i:. 

149. The root is reflected not quite regularly in the various languages; Akk. *lab?- (and later, according to 
rule, > *la:b, labb-), Aram, lab?-, but Hebr. tabt?, Arab. lab-a:t-, labu:?-at- ‘lioness’. Is this a metathesis 
from *la?-b-l 

150. The Akkadian form Sa:r-t- reveals no traces of 9 (we should expect *Se:r-t- or *Se?er-t) . However, 
similar phenomena are also observed with some other Akkadian words from roots containing an f in the 
PS prototype, e.g. ?aqrab- instead of Veqreb-. 

151. These roots should probably be reconstructed as *kal'i-, *far‘i- with stress on the syllabic sonant and 
reduction of the first vowel. 

152. The vowel length is here apparently due to analogy with *ma.y ‘water’, see n. 81: both words are used 
as plurale (or duale) tantum and even rhyme: Akk. Sama:?-u ~ $ama:m-u (like *mo:?-u, ma:m-u), Hebrew 
S&mayim (dual, like mayim), Aram. Samayyd, Ge’ez sama.y, Arab. sama:?-. 
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to other more frequent patterns, and the original type is often preserved in one or two 
Semitic languages only. The pattern is otherwise reflected irregularly. It is more fre- 
quent, for example, in Chadic. 

4.8. Root and word formation. The rules of root-formation in PAA probably were es- 
sentially the same as in PS. As to rules of word-formation, they cannot be formulated 
exactly for the other families of AA except the Semitic, but it seems evident that they 
were, originally, very similar, at least for the primary nouns. This can be shown by a 
number of instances where the form quoted above as Semitic can be attested also in 
the other families of AA: 

(1) Pattern CS: PAA *9 w r ‘attack’: Semitic: Arab, y a:r- ‘army’; Cushitic: Iraqw 
xwar ‘to beat up’; Chadic: Hausa hara ‘raid’ etc.; PAA */c w (and variant k w al) 
“voice, call’ etc. 

(2a) pattern: PAA *sm-(sm) ‘burning, sun’; Semitic: Akkadian sams-, Soqotri sam 
‘sun’; Berber: Ahaggar -ssam ‘lightning’; Egyptian s?m ( < sa?m-) ‘to be hot, 
burning’; Angas lem ‘sun’. 

(2b) Pattern CaC: PAA *H w as ‘fire’: Semitic: Akkadian ?is-a:t-, Hebrew ?e:s; 
Chadic: Montol us\ PAA *cart ‘couple, two’: Semitic *cin -; Berber sin; Chadic: 
Gisiga cen. 

(2c) Pattern CSC: PAA *xlk Tags’: Semitic: Soqotri hdlaq (elsewhere from the 
diminutive xula:q- and from secondary formations); Cushitic: Beja halak Afar 
halago ‘rags’; Chadic: Hausa galko ‘kind of loin-cloth’; Semitic *qawl-; 
Cushitic: Somali ma-qal ‘to hear’, Kwadza kwalal-iko ‘voice’; Chadic: 
Karekare kal, Galambu kwal ‘to hear’; Jegu kol- ‘to call’. 

(3a) Pattern CaC(C): PAA *dam, *dm ‘blood’: Semitic dam-; Berber: Semlal etc. 
i-damm-air, Cushitic: Awngi damma ‘red’; Chadic: Bolewa dom < dam{m?) 
‘blood’; PAA *kal Tight of weight: Semitic: Akk. qall- ‘small, light’; Cushitic: 
Oromo qalla ‘thin, slender’; Ometo: Kaficho kal- ‘to be cheap’. 

(3b) Pattern CsC(C): PAA *kac/s, *l$ic/s ‘bone’: Berber -yar; Cushitic: Sidamo 
mi-kicco\ Omotic: Gimirra kus; PAA *j ab ‘fly, insect’: Semitic *fubb-\ Berber 
*zabb-; Egyptian zb-t (< *yb-t-)\ Chadic: Fali, Gili pbi (< *f ib-?-). 

(4) Pattern CVCS: PAA *tali ‘cub, child’: Semitic: Aram, taly- ‘boy’; Berber: 
Tawlemmet a:-de:l ( < *-dayl-) ‘calf; Chadic: Hausa ta:liyo: ‘young animal’; 
PAA *kocr ‘fat: Semitic: Arab. kudr-\ Berber *-kat{t)ar\ Chadic: Hausa kice, 
Ngama Sidar < kicar, PAA *ta?n ‘fig, date’: Semitic: *ti?n- ‘fig’; Berber *tiyn 
‘date’; Chadic: Sura tiq ‘tree’. 

(5) Pattern CVCVC: PAA *pVtVs ‘hammer’: Semitic *pi/atti:s\ Berber *-fadis (on 
the lengthening of the second vowel, see Chapter 5). 

This short list shows that the PS nominal roots/word patterns listed above in 
4.7. reflect also the PAA situation. 

The number of roots with other patterns of structure that might claim to be pri- 
mary nominal roots is in Semitic very limited. 

4.8.1. It may be expedient to dwell briefly on some anomalous and doubtful forms his- 
torically attested in the individual Semitic languages. 
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We have already noted some processes which were called forth by rhythmic 
analogy ( *cam > *cum- > *Qu:m-; *mby > *ma?y- > *ma:?/y~; *£H- > *ca?- > *sa:?-, 
etc.)- An important circumstance which could bring about changes in the primary 
vocalism seems to have been cases of zero inflection. While the CVC pattern (with a 
"pure" vowel) would result in CVC#, and the same happened to the CVC: pattern, the 
patterns with sonants (CS, CSC, CVCS) could be subjected to certain changes. 
Theoretically, the patterns CS and CVC should not cause difficulties because S can 
here become syllabic in Auslaut and, consequently, these patterns should yield such 
forms as CS# > CaS#, CVCS# > CVCaS#. This is, in fact, what we observe at least 
in two Semitic dialects: in the Assyrian dialect of Akkadian, where the CVC- pattern 
with zero inflection results in Tuzan, supar etc., 153 and apparently also in Aramaic, at a 
very early stage, where the corresponding forms were, as it seems, *?idan, *dipar, 
whence in the historically attested period ? e dan, ?idn-d; tapar, tipr-d. Then also, by 
analogy, such forms as *samas > *somas were accompanied by such forms as sims-d in- 
stead of the expected *sams-d; likewise *batn- “womb’: betn-a, butn-d etc. The result is, 
that in Aramaic the original patterns Cyt^Cs and CiaC 2 V 3 are often reflected ir- 
regularly. 

However, it seems that S could be reflected not only as -aS but also as -So. 
Hence, through Systemzwang, there may have emerged, as a more general rule, the free 
variations: zero inflection - -a inflection from which may be deduced the ending -a 
(parallel with zero) of the predicative form of the noun in the most ancient Akkadian 
(as attested by the earliest borrowings into Sumerian, and partly in Akkadian PN), and 
in the most ancient Amorite; and hence, the ending -a of the stative ( = ‘predicative, or 
the zero-case use of the ‘verbal noun) < "new Perfect" in Arabic, Ugaritic and 
Amorite as contrasted to zero in the corresponding form in Akkadian (and 
Canaanite?); also the -a- inflection of the Accusative if, as we have suggested, the Ac- 
cusative was a development of one of the variants of the "absolute" case (zero case), ex- 
pressing in languages with an ergative construction of the sentence both the subject of 
a state in general, and also the subject of a state resulting from an action, i.e. the direct 
object of a transitive verb. Such an "ergative construction" seems to have preceded the 
historically attested "nominative construction” of the sentence in Semitic (cf. SHL p. 
58; JaDPA p. 213). Possibly the suffix variants R-b—R-ab-, R-l — R-al-, R-r—R-ar-, R- 
t~R-at- might be traced to this phenomenon (R being the root morpheme, originally 
with final S, and then by analogy, with any final consonant). 

In most of the Semitic dialects, however, the patterns CVCS- with zero inflec- 
tion began to acquire a vocalism analogous to the CSC-pattern. In this case, a develop- 
ment ‘CSC > *CaSC was impossible: so long as S was a vowel, the sequence ‘CSC was 
of course a normal syllable and therefore could combine with both zero and vocalic in- 
flection. Yet, as soon as it became a diphthong aS, the S became non-syllabic = con- 
sonantal, and therefore the rule forbidding two consonants at the end of a syllable 
came into action. This meant that CSC# had to develop into CaSaC# (also CaCaS#, 
and by analogy even CVCVS when the pattern was CVCS). In several instances, this 


153. Thus also, by analogy, in derivative nouns of the patterns CjaCjCj, C^i/uC 2 C 3 . 
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vocalism became normal for the word in question, even with vocalic inflections, hence 
the Hebrew forms *buk(u)r-, *zi?(i)b-, *ri?(i)m-, or the Arabic duf(u)r-, saf(a)r- etc. 

4.8.2. Then, phonotactic conditions existing in Akkadian and Aramaic brought about a 
virtual contamination of the patterns CVCVS and CVCS as well as CaSaC and C§C. 
With a zero inflection one would, theoretically, expect to be able to distinguish be- 
tween patterns of the types CaCiS and CaSiC, on the one hand (probably these were 
usually derivative nouns), and patterns of the types CaCaS and CaSaC, or the other: 
the last named types corresponding also to the original CaCS- and CSC- patterns. But 
in practice this led to a merging of patterns (cf., e.g., Akk. kars-, karas- ‘stomach’, 
Aram, kirs-a:, kars-a:, kares, Eth. kars but Hebr. k&re:i, Arab, kuris- and even kirs- ; or 
Akk. malk-, malik#, *Hebr. malak < *malk- (but st. constr. pi. mal(o)ke:), Aram, malk- 
a:, malek, Arab, malik- ‘king’; Akk. napis-t-, Hebr. napas < *naps-, Aram, nabs-d, Eth. 
nafs, Arab, nafs- ‘soul, breath’. The last two words are pretty certainly derivative. 
Generally speaking, any nominal base pattern which may be written as C]VC 2 C 3 , 
where VC 2 f- S and C 3 f S, is suspicious from the point of view of the probability of its 
primary origin, even if the verbal root in question has not been preserved in the histori- 
cally attested languages; still more so if there does exist such a verbal root, even though 
traditionally the verb has been thought to be secondary, and the noun to be primary . 154 
The same is true of the pattern *CaSC; for instance, Common Semitic *bark- ‘knee’; 
Akk. ?ikk- ( < *hink-), Hebr. he:k ( < *hikk- < *hink-), Aram, lukk-d, henk-d, but Arab. 
hanak- ‘palate’, (< *hnk < *hink-7), etc. 

4.8.3. At a very early period "re-vocalizations" of primary nominal roots to form 
diminutives must have appeared, formed after the patterns CaCa: C, CaCi:C. The first 
pattern later lost its productivity, and the forms in question lost their diminutive or af- 
fectionate connotation, as e.g. *?ina:s-, *’una:s- ‘(hu)man’ (in contrast to animal); and 
by contrast and analogy also (?) ?ila:h- ‘god’; ?ina:? ‘vessel’, 5 uba:b- ‘fly’, *cufa:l- 
‘fox ’, 155 *liba:b- ‘heart’; also augmentatively, cf. Hebr rspd? ‘giant, spirit of the dead’. 

4.8.4. Especially numerous are the anomalies in word base formation from primary 
nominal roots in Arabic. This is natural, because the system of internal vocalic inflec- 
tion (also as a method of word-formation) has in Arabic developed much wider than in 
other AA languages. It started with the formation of diminutives and of forms of 
Pluralis fractus (which originated in the sphere of verbal nouns, where it was a device of 
contrasting abstract and concrete nouns, as well as nouns in the collective sense and in 
the sense of individual objects formed out of the same root and with an identical basic 
semantic content; later it overflowed into the sphere of primary nouns). The internal 
inflection was then made use of for shaping nouns from verbal roots, a process which is 
much easier in the Southern than in the Northern Semitic languages, where the main 
stirps ("stem") of a verb is seldom formed out of a nominal root. Then from new verbal 


154. Thus, Northern Semitic *kasp- ‘silver’ originally means ‘a broken off bit (of the ore)’, cf. the Ak- 
kadian verb fksp ‘to break up into bits’. As to words like Akk. ?iSd-, Hebr. ?aiad ( < *?asd-) ‘sole, founda- 
tion’; also Akk. ?iik-, Ugar. 7u$k-, Hebr. ?iiSdk (< *?ask-), Aram. ?eSk(a)-t-&, Eth. ?aski:t ‘testicle’, such 
roots must probably be derived from 'sod, 'sok etc. The Semitic words 'malik- and 'naps- are probably 
from (1) the verbal root *fmlk ‘to advise’ and (2) from *fnf-s ‘to breathe’ < tjr ‘nose’, respectively. 

155. Hebrew (not *F d fdl[) reflects PS *iu9a:l- in the same way as gannSb beside gibbo.r < *gabba:r-. 
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roots numerous secondary nouns were created in turn (e.g. Arab, lad in- ‘ear’), some- 
times surviving the verb itself from which they originated. Alongside all this, also the 
other processes mentioned above are observed in Arabic, as well as in the other 
Semitic languages. Thus, already in Classic Arabic, a form ?udun- is attested besides 
the regular form ?udn-, cf. in Hebrew the forms *bukur-, *zi?ib-, *ri?im- instead of the 
expected forms *bukr, *zilb-, *ri?m. Typical of Arabic is also the already mentioned 
phenomenon of contraction of often used words of the type CaC in rapid speech (in 
sandhi), leading to the emergence of such forms as *bin- > bn- > ( i)bn - etc. 156 In the 
following such forms may receive, first in the initial, later in all positions in the 
sentence, a prothetic, inorganic ?/-, ?u-\ cf. also ?ins- ‘mankind’ and Akk. nis- ‘people 
(with ?ins-a:n- ‘human being, man’ as a nomen unitatis ), 157 etc. A similar process oc- 
curs when a vocalic (syllabic) sonant is in Anlaut: *rc ‘earth’ > Sem. *?arc-, Arab, lari-, 
*nf‘ nose’ > Sem. *?anf- (also, in Arabic, ?inf-, ?unf-). 

Lastly, it must be stated that in PAA as in all "proto-languages", there also ex- 
isted root variants. 158 

Of course, there remains a certain though small number of roots which so far 
defy explanation and classification, as e.g. the one-consonant root *p- ‘mouth’: Akk. 
pi:-, Hebr. pd-, Aram. pu:m-&, pumm-&, Arab, fu:, fumm-, famm- etc. This root is, in- 
cidentally, PAA; probably from *pa/a§, but the original quality of the sonant in un- 
known. 

4.9. The verbal root-system. The sub-system of Semitic verbal roots and of word-bases 
derived from these differs from the sub-system of primary nominal roots not only 
typologically but also chronologically. The whole verbal sub-system certainly could not 
have existed as we know it before the creation of the six-vowel phonological structure, 
because it is just the vocalism, and, moreover, this particular system of vocalism (and 
not the one which may be reconstructed for the sub-system of nominal roots) which is 
the means allowing to differentiate the various grammatical and word-building forms 
inside the verbal system, including the verbal nouns. It is to this diachronic level that 


156. Cf. the traditional pronunciation Hebr. Unayim, Aram. tre:n for Sonaiim, tore:n ‘two’ and the subse- 
quent total loss of Sowa: mobile both in Modern Hebrew and in Neo-Aramaic. 

157. In this context can such forms as Arab. ?ibha:m-, biha.m-, Akk. ?uba:n (< *?ubh-a:n-) alongside 
Hebr. bo.han < *buh-n- etc. be explained. It seems that the origin of this word (meaning ‘thumb’) must 
be reconstructed approximately as follows: root * bah - plus the already mentioned "individualizing" suffix - 
a:m-/-a:n- < *bih-a:m /n- or, with the typical contraction of the roots CaC-pattern, from ?ibh-a:m jn- with 
a prothetic cf. the numerous analogies mentioned above. At the same time a word like *biha:m- 
could easily be taken for a diminutive of the pattern CsCu.C, hence a "non-diminutive" form *bahm/n- 
would be "reconstructed". The other forms of the word (which exist, for instance, in Arabic) are obviously 
secondary. More complicated are other cases, e.g. the word ‘finger’ which probably may be explained in a 
similar way: Arab. ?i$baf-, Hebr. Piqbaf, Eth. ?ajba:f-t but Aram. Syriac febf-a°, also Egyptian j bf. Cf. 
also the enigmatic words Akk. Piftw- ‘bird’, Hebr. pppo.r, Aram, yppar- ‘bird’, where a series of phonetic 
changes must be supposed to have taken place. 

158. E.g. a number of root variants with alternation *? ~ *y; *Iic — *nic- ‘lion’; *g w r- ~ g w sr ‘throat’ 
(reminding one of Indo-European apophonic correlations); per — zyr -ffr ‘small’; Akk. //:<- < */i?-(-, Hebr. 
le:?& ‘(wild) cow”, but Arab. la?a:, cf. Cushitic la?/w, Chadic la, lo ‘cattle’. See also on "maizelism" above, 
1.2.5. 
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the mechanism of the Semitic apophony interpreted by J. Kuryiowicz belongs. 159 
Therefore (in spite of some points of our disagreement with Kurylowicz’s reconstruc- 
tion, 160 because some of his relative dates for certain phenomena in Semitic seem to 
me too late or too early in the light of the data of other languages), in this paper we 
hardly need to touch upon apophonic laws. Instead, we still attempt, by internal 
reconstruction, to reach an earlier, "Semito-Cushito-Berber" (NAA) diachronic level. 
The task is here considerably more difficult than in the sphere of primary nouns, there- 
fore we will limit ourselves to a preliminary sketchy sugestion of a solution. It should 
be emphasized that any solution has to be, at present, or perhaps will always remain, 
highly hypothetical. 

4.9.1. What is the reason for the fact that the type of the historically attested Semitic 
verbal root is, in principle, quite dissimilar from the primary nominal root? In a verbal 
root there may exist three consonants, none of which need to be a sonant even if they 
cluster, and it is usually impossible to establish any particular vowel as belonging to the 
root. (Sometimes the vowel of one particular verbal form, usually that of the "Old Per- 
fective", the Western Semitic "Imperfect", is taken to be part of the root, although logi- 
cally one verbal form would seem as good as another). 161 

To answer the question, we should, as in the case of the primary nominal root, 
start from the premise that a root can exist only as part of such lexico-grammatical 
forms that really exist in the language. 

In the first approximation we may exclude from our analysis the forms of the 
Participle of Action and of the major’s, because these forms, as attested in the indi- 
vidual AA languages, cannot be traced back to PAA prototypes, and therefore do not 
belong to its diachronic level (or, in most cases, even to that of PS). 162 The same is 


159. The existence of a two-vowel system in PAA naturally makes one t hink that all PAA consonants may 
have been syllabic, with an a: a apophony. However, it is difficult to connect semantically the PS and PAA 
primary nouns of the two patterns CaC and CaC. 

160. Actually, Kuryiowicz proposed two different theories of Semitic apophony, cf. n. 71. The earlier one 
seems the more convincing, although neither can be adopted unreservedly. K. does not always pay atten- 
tion to the chronology of grammatical situation. 

161. As I have attempted to show elsewhere ( SHL , pp. 79 sqq.; JaDPA, pp. 229 sqq.), the conjugated 
forms of the AA verbs based on the semantic contrast "imperfective : perfective” (or "durative : punctual"), 
and on the formal contrast "full vocalism : contracted vocalism" (or, in Cushitic, and possibly in Berber, the 
formal contrast "a-vocalism : a- vocalism") appear to be as old as the system of AA prefixal conjugation it- 
self. But if this proves to be true, then there is no reason to consider the vocalism of the "Old Perfective" 
(or the Akkadian Preterite) as belonging to the root, more than the vocalism of the "Old Imperfective" (or 
the Akkadian Present). At the diachronic level when this verbal system originated, it will evidently be cor- 
rect to consider that there did not exist any stable vocalism which could be regarded as belonging to the 
root, but that the vocalism had an apophonic character. However, turning to earlier levels of the language, 
it will be obvious that the personal affixes must have originally existed as separate lexemes, and in this case 
there is no reason to believe that the root morpheme with verbal semantic would formally differ in any way 
from that with nominal semantics. This brings us to the necessity of reconstructing the primary verbal 
root morpheme as, in principle, identical in pattern with the primary nominal root morpheme; which 
means that it must have included a vowel. In the so-called verbce medice infmnce we can apparently even at 
the historical level find certain remnants of the primary root vocalism which, in the different contrasting 
conjugated forms, did not wholly depend on the laws of apophony. 

162. Even as stable a pattern as that of the Participle of Action (Cb.- 0'C) is not attested in the Southern 
Peripheral Semitic languages, to say nothing of the other families of the AA phylum. 
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true of the so-called passive (cf. JaDPA, p. 249 sqq), which also cannot be traced to the 
PS and PAA level. 


Thus, we will have to analyze only: (1) the form of the Participle of State 
(CaCaC-, CaCiC-, CaCuC-, with the variants CaCa:C-, CaCi. C-, CaCu. C-), which in its 
predicative use is identical with the stative, a form attested in Semitic (Akkadian and 
possibly Eblaite, the New Perfect of the later Semitic languages being its later develop- 
ment; in Egyptian ("pseudo-participle"); in Cushitic (Sidamo), in Berber (Kabyle, Siwa 
etc.), in Chadic (Mubi, II nd preterite), and which hence is PAA; and (2) forms con- 
nected with prefixes of the pattern CV-/SV- (e.g. ma- which serves to form certain 
derivative nouns, or ya- which serves to form the 3 rd person of the finite verb of action, 
etc.). 


4.9.2. Let us now consider the second case. It will appear directly that the peculiarities 
of the AA verbal structure are connected with the peculiarities of the AA verbal inflec- 
tion of the fientive (non-stative) predicate (namely, inflection by prefixation). We will 
also take it for granted that the suffix of a verbal form may be either zero or vocalic. 
Then, according to the rules of syllable formation as formulated above, the following 
patterns are not forbidden for a verbal root: 


(1) PV+CS( + V) 

(2) PV+CVC( + V) 

(3) PV+CVCVC( + V) 

(4) PV + CCVC( + V) 


(PV|CS,PVC|SV) 

(PV|CVC, PVCV|CV) 

(PV | CV I CVC, PV I CV I CV I CV) 
(PVC I CVC, PVC I CV I CV). 


Equivalent variants with sonants are also possible: in pattern (2) a sonant can 
stand both for C and for V, in pattern (3) for C and/or for one of the vowels, and in 
patterns (1) and (4) for C only. 


We can thus make a very important statement, namely that the conditions of ex- 
istence of the verbal root inside a word do not contradict the possibility of its including 
three consonants, none of which is a sonant, even if two of them are in contact. 


4.9.3. For PS these identical patterns of finite verbal forms can really be reconstructed 
on the basis of historically attested facts, namely: 

*ya-C\aCy, *ya-C\C^Cy: perfective, verb of motion or of transitive action; 163 
*ya-C 1 aC 2 -, "yaCiC&Cy: verb of intransitive action; 164 
*ya-CiaC?aCy: imperfective, verb of transitive action. The bisyllabic root 

pattern *PV+ |CS|CVC, *PV+ |CS|CV|C+ V is also possible, and is actually ob- 
served in the case of the so called "quadriliteral" verbs. 


163. Sem. *ya-ku:n-, "ya-qtul-, ya-drib-, ya-sqi-\ Berb. i-ssan, i-fras, i-gmi etc.; Cushitic: Beja e-dir, i-fdig, 
Somali *ya-qi:n. Note that we actually ought to spell *yV- for *ya- because the form of the prefix is subject 
to apophony. Here we retain the spelling *ya- provisionally, see in detail Chapter 5. 

Note that while the Semitic languages differentiate the pattern < ya-C 1 C 2 uC 3 - (the normal type of 
the transitive verb) and the pattern *ya-CiC 2 iCy (verbs of motion and of transitive surface action). The 
Cushitic languages have only the latter type, which is the normal one for the transitive verb there. This is 
probably another evidence of the secondary character of the vowel u. 

164. Sem. *ya-hzan-. *ya-lbaS- etc., semantically medial unless a is in contact with ?, h, f , h. In Berber this 
type, if it ever existed, is indistinguishable from the preceding, because *a, *i, *u all become Berber a or 
zero. In Cushitic, this form (as an evolution of "ya-CaCaC?) is used for the Imperfect. 
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4.9.4. Apparently, the mechanism of pattern correlation was brought to uniformity. 
The leading factor must have been the transition from external to internal inflection. 
The situation in Hausa may serve as a sort of typological model. (This does not mean 
that Hausa retains the original situation in that respect; it is more probable that the 
development was different here). In Hausa, at the end of a finite verb (which here 
consists of a form of a conjugated pronominal copula with actor prefix, and of a 
masdar), there is added a vocalic inflection, variously characterizing the verb as sta- 
tive , 165 transitive etc. Let us assume that in the NAA proto-language the vocalic suffix 
-V could similarly be the exponent of intransitive action (-a) or of motion and transi- 
tive action (-a).?? Then, as a result of a very usual process of absorbing the external in- 
flection into the word-base and turning it into an internal inflection, we would, pro- 
ceeding from patterns known to us from the nominal root sphere (CS, CVC, CSC, 
CVCS, CVCVC ), 166 encounter such forms as: *PV-CaS, *PV-CaS; *PV-CaC, *PV- 
CsC; *PV-CaSaC, *PV-CaSaC; *PV-CaCaS, ‘PV-CaCaS, with the connotations of in- 
transitive or transitive action, respectively. The necessity to distinguish, for verbs of ac- 
tion, forms expressing momentary action (punctualis , perfectivus) from those expressing 
duration of the action ( durativus , imperfectivus), very naturally would bring about a 
system contrasting forms with full vocalism (durative) to contracted (momentary) 
forms : 167 

*ya-C 1 aC 2 : *ya-C]QC 2 , 

*ya-CaS 1 aS 1 , *ya-C 1 aC 2 aC 2 : *ya- CaS-, *ya-CsC 2 - (or *ya-CS 1 aS 1 ,*ya-C 1 C 2 aC 2 ), 

*ya-CaCaS, *ya-CaCaS: *ya-CCaS, *ya-CCs S 

*ya-CaSaC: *ya- CSsC, 

which practically is the verbal system which has been preserved in the historically at- 
tested AA languages. 

The pattern *C 1 VC 2 VC 3 being acceptable already in the primary noun sub- 
system, verbal forms of the pattern ’•^a-CjVQVCj were obviously also possible. The 
apophonic pattern would probably be something like *ya-C 1 aC 2 aC 3 : *ya-C 1 aC 2 aC 3 , 
with the subsequent levelling with the more usual patterns as above. 

4.9.5. The situation made it possible to create new verbal roots with forms like *ya- 
C 1 aC 2 aC 3 : *ya-C 1 C 2 aC 3 . In Hausa we may observe the phenomenon of adding vari- 
ous consonantal morphs to the verb. These morphs are gradually becoming part of the 
lexeme, and of the verbal root in question . 168 We may assume that the mechanism of 


165. Thus the Hausa verbal forms in -a. 

166. These patterns should be regarded as being also the origin of the Participle of State. 

167. Cf. Gazov-Ginzberg 1968:18 sqq. If the contrast "3 : a = perfective : imperfective" in Cushitic is 
original, then we must postulate a slightly different way of development of this particular family, cf. Chap- 
ter 5. 

168. Another side of the same process seems to have been the elimination of such patterns as *y<z- | CS, 
*ya-C|S-V, *ya- | CSC, *ya-CS\C-V, because they do not allow for contrasting momentary and durative 
forms. Once *ya-CaS is contrasted with *ya-C | aS (and *ya-CaS(a)C to *ya-C|SaC, there is no room for a 
form like *ya- C | S-V (or, respectively, *ya- \ CS | C-V) in the same paradigm. 
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inclusion of the third non-sonorant radical as a "complement" into the PS verbal 
root 169 was somewhat similar, for instance: 

*ya-CiaC 2 +C 3 = *>a-C 1 C 2 aC 3 , *va-C 1 aC 2 aC 3 , 

*ya-C 1 sC 2 + C 3 = *ya-C 1 C 2 aC 3 , *ya-C)aC 2 aC 3 , etc. 

4.9.6. In cases where there is no third radical added, if the original root was 
biconsonantal, the primary pattern *ya-CVC might have been preserved (sometimes 
with extension to *ya- CV:C under the influence of the rhythmical pattern of 
triconsonantal stems), or there might be created, by analogy, forms of the pattern *ya- 
C]C 2 V : *ya-C]aC 2 V. Seeing that such forms {erupossible with a vocalic suffix, be- 
cause of the forbidden sequence *-CW, a non-syllabic sonant, in articulational affinity 
to the vowel in question (as -? to -a-, -i/u to -s-) would be added (of course, if the last 
phoneme of the root was not already a sonant from the beginning); or, again, the last 
consonant of the root might be repeated: *ya-C 1 C 2 VC 2 (or *ya-C 1 VC: 2 ): *ya- 
C 3 aC 2 VC 2 . It is well known how often the verba mediae infumce, tertice infirmce, and 
secundce geminatce alternate in Semitic languages. 

4.9.7. The differentiation between quasi-normal triconsonantal verbal roots with the 
"weak" consonants 7, i, u as one of their real radicals, 170 and "weak roots" with an im- 
aginary "weak" radical 171 (a fact attested in Semitic, in Egyptian, etc.), although never 
quite consistently carried out, because of the loss of its cause, corresponds in principle 
to the original differentiation between the roots of the patterns *C]HC 2 , CjwC 2 , 
CjVC 2 H etc., and the roots of the C]VC 2 (CjVC 2 :) pattern. 

4.9.8. The emergence of forms like *ki:s-, *ya-ku:n-. which have their origin in 

prosodic conditions, was probably the impetus which in the long run caused the crea- 
tion of long vowels as separate phonemes. This, along with the differentiation also of u 
as a special phoneme, greatly extended the possibilities of vocalic inflection, both ex- 
ternal and internal (see Chapter 5). Such extension was most necessary because of the 
scarcity of other means of word-formation in AA languages. But the creation of a com- 
plicated, ramified and balanced system of verbal stems and nouns of verbal origin 
(mainly distinguished only by their vocalism from words of related but different 
semantic, derived form the same roots) brought about the functional polarity between 
consonants and vowels so typical of the Ancient and Middle Stages of NAA. The most 
consecutive and complete development of the system can be observed in Semitic. In 
order not to break up the associative connections between the manifold nominal and 
verbal patterns derived from one and the same root, a rigorous conservation of the 
consonantal skeleton of the root was indispensable. For this reason, positional (phono- 
tactical) changes of consonants were exceedingly rare at that stage. The phonological 
system of Semitic consonants remained astonishingly stable in the course of millennia. 


169. Cf. JaDPA, p. 240. Our work on the CUV A shows, that the root-complements are seldom older than 
the proto-languages of the individual families of AA. 

170. Like Akk. ?i-s?al, ?i-sa?al, Tu-pamf, or Hebr. yi-swah. 

171. Like Akk. ?i-ku:n, ?i-ku:an (or ?i-kan, here the symbol denotes a glide), ?i-bni:, ?i-banni: or Hebr. 
ytl-qm, yi-bnd. 
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4.9.9. At the same time, the secondary origin of the patterns of vocalism with long vo- 
wels (the patterns *fafu:l-, *fa?a:l- as compared with *fa?ul-, *fa9il-, *fa?al-) 112 

can still be felt clearly enough, and this has repeatedly been noted in Semitological 
works. The same can be said of the secondary character of u as compared to i and of 
the existence of an original "bivocalic" stage in PAA. 173 It can also be noted that the 
spectrum of word-formational patterns in such an archaic Semitic language as Ak- 
kadian reveals very few examples of patterns with an i- or u-vowel in the first syllable, 
while the few such patterns which are there seem to be of later origin than the others 
(always excepting the very ancient pattern G5CS- and its imitation It seems, 

in general, that those patterns of derivative word formation in Semitic should be con- 
sidered the most ancient, which correspond in structure to the primary nominal root 
morphemes, namely the pattern *fa9al-. It may be necessary to consider 

even a pattern like *fafil- as the result of the infiltration of external inflection into the 
word-base. 174 

This is the system of verbal root formation as it can be reconstructed for NAA. 
We now turn to Egyptian, Chadic and Omotic adding also a few words concerning the 
later developments in Cushitic. 

4.10. On the Egyptian verbal system. Recent studies in Chadic seem to overthrow my 
original idea, as expressed in SHL and Diakonoff 1975, of the PAA - or even Pre-PAA 
- age of the verbal system as described in 4.9. The only link which could have bound 
up the Egyptian verbal system to the former is the curious -y at the end of the Egyptian 
stative forms (after the personal marker). Probably, this is actually the relic of a copu 
la, but it need not be a relic of a prefixally conjugated verbal copula: the emergence, 
and then the complete disappearance of the entire system of prefixally conjugated verb 
in Egyptian can hardly be dated to the period between the separation of proto- 
Egyptian from PAA and the first Old Egyptian texts. The copula, if such it was, might 
have been a pronominal one. 175 

4.10.1. The Egyptian verbal system is extremely complicated, but it can be reduced to 
the following: the predicate in Egyptian is either stative of fientive. 

4.10.2. The stative predicate, expressing (like the Indo-European perfect) the state 
resulting from a finished action, when without suffixes, corresponds to a subject of the 
state in the 3 rd person singular; the 3 rd person plural is formed in the same way as any 
plural noun. The 1 st and 2 nd person of the subject of the state are each expressed by a 
suffixed enclitic pronoun in the direct (absolute) case. If Egyptian, at the oldest stages, 
had nominal cases, it is evident that the noun expressing the subject of the state ( = the 


172. See Aro 1965:407 sqq. In such cases, too, prosodic factors could have played a certain role in the 
formation of vowel length. 

173. The bivocalism in PS was a firmly established fact already for Bergstrasser, 1928:5. Note that there 

are traces of free variation in Semito-Hamitic not only between i and u but also between y and w (and, cor- 
respondingly I and u); see the examples cited in SHL, p. 40, 86, 86 70 (the relative suffix -i u-, the morph 

of the masculine gender w — y-). 

174. Namely of the relative morph *-a? 

175. It might be connected with the Hausa preverbal pronoun of the 3rd person (probably deictic in 
origin). See 4.11.1. below. 
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stative predicate) would be in the direct (absolute) case, presumably zero. The stative 
is not inflected for aspects or tenses. 

4.10.3. The fientive phrase expressing action (transitive or intransitive) is a compound 
consisting of a noun in an oblique case (presumably the *-s-case, i.e. genitive and/or 
ergative), or, in its absence, of a pronoun in the oblique case (possessive), or with a 
relative morpheme, the "verbal" noun expressing the predicate itself. The relative mor- 
pheme may be a preposition (including the nota genitivi n) 176 or zero. This morpheme 
is responsible for the phrase being perceived as punctual (perfective), or durative (im- 
perfective), or modal. 

4.10.4. The hieroglyphic writing system permits information only on the consonantism 
of the predicative word. However, we have good reason to believe that the vocaliza- 
tion did play a by no means unimportant role. As in Semitic (and also Berber and 
Cushitic), Egyptian had verbal stirpes (or "stems"), among them the iterative D- 
(reduplicative) stirps (iteration of the last radical), the causative S-stirps and (at least 
as relics) also other prefixally marked stirpes. The existence of CV- (or SV-) prefixa- 
tion means that the rules of verbal stem formation had to be essentially the same as in 
Semitic, as stated in 4.9. However, the absence of prefixed personal markers means 
that there was, at least theoretically, no limitation for the use of the nominal root pat- 
terns as established in 4.7., i.e. the predicative word could have been as variable in pat- 
tern as the Arabic masdaf s. In practice there would probably have been some favored 
vocalization for nomina actionis s. statu, and for participles of action and of state ("ver- 
bal adjectives"), 177 as for example CaCaC-, CaCsC- (< *CaCaC+ a?), etc. There is no 
evidence of originally long vowels. The long vowels attested by cuneiform and Greek 
transcriptions and by Coptic reflexes are the result of the prosodic rules productive at a 
late period of the Egyptian language’s development. 

4.11. On the Chadic verbal system. The Chadic verbal system, according to P. New- 
man and R. Schuh, 178 is essentially very similar to the Egyptian. However, (1) the 
order of the parts of he verbal phrase is the opposite of the Egyptian, (2) the archaic 
stative conjugation is absent (attested, up till now, only as II nd Preterite, in the Eastern 
Chadic language Mubi). 

4.11.1. The verbal phrase consists of a pronoun in the possessive case (only in Hausa is 
the usual 3 rd person pronoun *su replaced by the pronominal element ya similar to the 
one used in NAA for the 3 rd person of the fientive verbs); a relative morpheme; and a 
"verbal" noun expressing the predicate itself. The relative morph may be a nota genitivi 
n (in the imperfective, Hausa an), of a pronominal or verbal-copula origin; or it may be 
a pre- or postposition. 


176. Eg. n is the reflex of two separate PAA morphemes, the relative pronominal particle *n, and the 
preposition */-. 

177. The participle of action, if any, need not have been similar to the Semitic pattern Ca:CiC-, since this 
pattern is not even common to all Semitic languages. 

178. Actually, Western Chadic. See Newman-Schuh 1974, and cf. the former interpretation of the Chadic 
verbal system in Diakonoff, SHL, pp. 81 sq. 
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The morphs denoting the stirpes are mostly suffixed, and thus a process like that 
described above in 4.7. need be expected: theoretically speaking, there should be no 
structural difference between primary nominal and verbal roots in Chadic. 

4.12. On the Omotic verbal system. Unless Proto-Omotic was a creolized language, 
not Afrasian proper, we must consider the Omotic verbal system as completely derived 
out of the archaic stative with its suffixed conjugation. 179 The stirpes morphs are suf- 
fixed. Unless there had earlier existed a prefixal verbal system which had been lost 
without leaving any traces, there is no reason why a system of verbal root formation of 
the type described in 4.9. should have evolved. It is more probable that here also, as 
well as in Chadic, there should not have been, as a matter of principle, any difference 
between primary nominal and verbal roots, and the rules formulated in 4.1.-4.7. ought 
to have obtained. 

4.13. On the Cushitic verb-formation. In Cushitic, the rules of NAA verb formation as 
formulated in 4.9. apply merely to a limited number of verbs, either only to the 
auxiliary, or also to the more important non-auxiliary verbs. The other verbs are com- 
posed of a verbal noun plus a delexicalized prefixally conjugated auxiliary verb. What 
the general rules for the formation of such verbal nouns may be, has, so far as I know, 
never been established, but I suppose that nouns of the primary patterns could also 
have been used. A few languages, like Sidamo, retain traces of the archaic stative-type 
suffixal conjugation; there has also evolved a new system of conjugation by suffixes 
whose origin is obscure. Much research is needed here. 


179. The same may refer to Nubian, if it belongs to the AA phylum. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PROTO-AFRASIAN AND OLD AKKADIAN: PROSODY 180 

5.1. The two vowels of PAA. In the preceding chapter we have stated that, except for 
the ambivalent sonants, PAA had only two vowels, which we conventionally transcribed 
as a and a. This is not a fortuitous hypothesis, as polemically stated by L.G. Gercen- 
berg (1981:36), but the inevitable conclusion from two facts. (1) In the most archaic 
corpus of Semitic roots (and, probably, also roots in other AA languages), namely, in 
the corpus of primary nominal roots, practically only three vowels appear, a, i, u, in- 
stead of the commonly postulated PS six, a, i, u, a:, i:, u:. (2) In the same corpus, the 
vowel u appears only in contact with labials, or in a limited group of roots in contact 
with k, k, g, x and ?, which we, on the ground of comparison with the data of the 
Semitic languages preserving labialized velars and other AA languages, reconstruct as 
*k w , *k w *g w , *x w and H w . Hence in the corpus of primary nominal roots, u is a posi- 
tional allophone of i. 

5.1.1. The aim of this chapter is to construct a logical hypothesis of how these two pri- 
mary PAA vowels, a and a, could develop into the classical six vowel phoneme system 
of PS, 181 and from it to the twelve Akkadian phonemes, i, e, u, a; e:, u:, a:; i, e, u, a 
(three sets, because, as we shall show below, Akkadian had not only long, but also su- 
perlong vowels). To these twelve, for Late Akkadian we will have to add at least one 
neutral vowel (in the Babylonian dialect), namely [S], and perhaps two, [1] and [6] (in 
the Assyrian dialect). 182 However, the neutral vowels had no independent phonemic 
status, but were allophones of the short vowels. 

The reader should keep in mind that the following is hypothetical in all the 
"legs" of the argumentation, and is aimed only at showing that an internally logical 
hypothesis can be established. Alternative solutions are possible, and, indeed, perhaps 
inevitable. 


180. In writing this chapter, I greatly benefited from consultations with VA Dybo. 

181. We must state here at once that we reject the hypothesis popular in the Italian Semitological school, 
and especially ardently advocated by G. Garbini, of the possibility of spontaneous creation of new 
phonemes by the splitting or fission of the already existing ones, not conditioned by position, stress or 
other linguistic phenomena. The creation of phonemes ex nihilo contradicts all the experience of the lin- 
guistic and especially the phonetic science amassed during two centuries, and has never been substantiated 
by any valid argument. 

182. The clearest position where we encounter these two neutral vowels in the Neo-Assyrian dialect is the 
nominal inflection. The earlier system Nom. -u, Gen. -f, Acc. -a develops in NAss. into what is spelled -u, 
-i, -u. If this represented the correct readings, one should assume that the Nominative has survived at the 
expense of an oblique case, while universally the opposite development takes place. Therefore, we assume 
that the actual development was Nom. -it, Gen. -i, Acc. -a > Nom -A Gen. ?, Acc. -a. This is suppor- 
ted by what we find in Neo- and Late Babylonian, where the development was -«, -i, -a > -a/0, see 
Hyatt 1941. A neutral vowel must also be postulated in a number of other unstressed positions in 
Neo-Assyrian. 
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The state of investigation into the phonetics of the other AA branches does not 
allow us to consider the history of the vocalism outside of one AA family, Semitic, al- 
though we shall refer to PAA reconstructions and in some cases, when possible, to non- 
Semitic material. 

5.1.2. It is our contention that the problem of vowel-length in AA languages is closely 
connected with the problem of stress. 

In languages of the root = word type (and we should probably regard PAA as 
such at a deep level of its, no doubt, very long existence), the problem of expiratory 
stress in an individual word does not arise. It is a question of phrase intonation (Ger- 
cenberg 1981:21). The syllables of the root = word may, however, differ in musical 
tones. 

Certain fundamental points should here be kept in mind: 

(1) A language can be of an even tone type ( ebentonig , Mayer 1920, cf. Schmitt 1939:19-50, apud 
Gercenberg), or of a centralized intonation type ( starktonig ). The first type concentrates on 
word-intonation, the second on phrase-intonation. 

(2) In the centralized intonation type languages, melodic tones have less possibilities for develop- 
ment, while in the even intonation type the melodic tones may play an important role. This is, of 
course, a sort of rule of thumb which historically allows of a number of exceptions. 

(3) The expiratory stress tends more toward the central morpheme of the word (or of the phrase, or 
syntagm, as e.g. determinatum + attribute), but the melodic tone easily glides from the more 
important to the less important morphemes. Weak, optional stress (as in French) may tend to 
oxytony. 

(4) In the word-form it is the hierarchically most important morpheme (usually the root- 
morpheme) that is often the strongest and more prominent prosodically. In the even tone type, 
the musical tone on the root morpheme will be the most stable. 

(5) The position after the stress is especially vulnerable to different changes (gemination, aspiration, 
etc., but first of all contraction). The position before the stress is apt to "anticipate" the changes 
brought about in the stressed syllabes (Umlaut in the vowels, "weakening" of the stops etc.). 18 ' 5 

This is something of a provisional framework for orientation. 

5.1.3. We have postulated that at the PAA stage the reconstructed roots were "root = 
words" and, as such, conformed with the general rule for syllable-formation formulated 
in Chapter 4, namely that no root could begin with a "pure" vowel or more than one 
consonant, or end in a vowel or in more than one consonant. This means, that a root, 
if biconsonantal, included either one "pure" vowel (the back open vowel a or the front 
closed vowel which we conventionally mark as a), or one syllable-forming sonant; a 
non-syllable-forming sonant could function as a consonant in any position. 
Triconsonantal roots, which are much more rare than the biconsonantal ones, could in- 
clude either two identical vowels, the first syllable being open, or one of the vowels 
could be replaced by a sonant, i.e. no primary roots of the pattern * CaCiC , *CiCaC, or 
*CSCSC seem to have existed. 

The sonants were r, (, n, m, and f; also i/u and ?. When working on the CHVA, 
we usually regarded the latter two (or three) sonants as developments of a and a unless 
their PAA origin seemed reliably attested. Actually, looking through our CHVA files, 


183. Dybo 1978:56-61; 1980:96-98. Note that infixation into the root of an original suffix (e.g. the plural 
affix -a- in AA) would probably presuppose that the syllable into which it was being infixed had been un- 
stressed. 
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we find that the roots of the pattern CjaC 2 ~ Cja'C^ develop into Cia?C 2 - (or, in verbal 
roots, to either the -Cj?C 2 or the -CiC 2 ? pattern), while roots of the pattern C 1 sC 2 
develop into Cji/wC^ -Cjy/wC 2 or -CjC^’/w, respectively. 

5.1.4. It can be regarded as an established fact that the radical ? (glottal plosive) could 
also in fact play the role of a sonant (see Chapter 4). We accepted the explanation that 
the ?cLlap, apart from the initial or intervocalic position, was a St0d , 184 or jolt, on the 
vowel a. Therefore we must also accept the suggestion that a specific suprasegmental 
feature was characteristic of the vowel a in this particular situation. We can mark it as 
*'a or 

Parallel to this is the development of l, r etc. into al, ar (la, ra in Chadic). 

5.1.5. Introducing the notion of St0d, known from the facts attested in Scandinavian 
and certain other Germanic dialects, it is but natural to investigate, what is the ac- 
centual situation where a St0d arises in the dialects in question. It appears that they are 
characterized by the opposition of two accents. According to the newer data based 
upon instrumental observation (E.A. Meyer 1937, Bongstrpm 1938, apud Kacnel’son 
1979:192sqq), the opposition is mainly that of sharp dynamic (correptive) stress ' (ac- 
cent I) and extended more mellow stress ' (accent II), while the tonal characteristics 
(low tone, high tone, falling tone, rising tone, contoured tone) are secondary and not 
uniform from dialect to dialect. It is actually the correptive stress that is responsible 
for the well-known Danish St0d. However, in some Danish dialects, there appears a 
double-focused St0d which may represent the historical accent II. 

Of interest is the fact that for its occurrence the Danish St0d requires a certain 
phonemic base which is either the length of the vowel, or a diphthong, or a short vowel 
+ sonorant. Since we have postulated that on the PAA level there did not exist any 
long vowels, the analogy, if applicable, should refer to a specifically featured PAA a, 
but also to PAA sonants which, as we have seen in Chapter 4, are responsible for the 
development of both the usual diphthongs and the "diphthongs": "short vowel a + non- 
syllabic sonant". Note that all sonants, at least in Semitic, develop into aS (in Chadic to 
Sa), which might point to the similarity of the suprasegmental feature in question both 
for the sonant and for a. 

5.1.6. The problem arises, of what kind were the supplementary features which must 
have existed in PAA in order to distinguish between the rather numerous homo- 
phonous roots of one and the same vocalization pattern, as e.g. I: C 1 aC 2 > C 1 sC 2 , III: 
CiaC 2 etc.? They must have formed minimal pairs and thus must have had phonemic 
status. Did they leave any traces in the ensuing phonemic development? Apparently 
they did. Some roots seem to have developed from *C 1 sC 2 > *CjiC 2 , others from 
C]sC 2 > *Cp':C 2 . Even so, the number of homophonous roots of, say, the Ci|C 2 - pat- 
tern remains considerable. 

Homophonous roots do exist in most languages of the world, but are mostly 
preserved stably enough only in roots of sufficiently dissimilar semantics not to occur 


184. A St0d, or "jolt”, is a sharp compressing ("correption") of the pharynx during the pronunciation of a 
vowel, usually but not always followed by an instantaneous closing of the vocal chink ( rima glottidis ) = 
glottal stop, Smith S. apud Kacnel’son 1979 ( IOSTI ). 
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misleadingly in the proximity of one another in the process of speech (e.g., Russian mir 
‘world’ and Russian mir ‘peace, agreement’ > ‘rural community meeting’). In AA lan- 
guages the difficulty created by the roots being homophonous is diminished by the wide 
use of root-complements of secondary origin or, as in Chadic, by the development of a 
sophisticated system of melodical tones on every syllable. 

I believe that in this, as in many other things, Chadic is archaic. It is extremely 
probable that in PAA apparently homophonous roots were distinguished by melodic 
tones (i.e., High and Low, or High, Medium, and Low). Such tones seem to have to- 
tally disappeared in Semitic, but they obtain in many Cushitic and Omotic languages 
where, however, they have not been sufficiently studied from the comparative point of 
view. The situation in Egyptian is unknown for the obvious reason of the absence of 
vocalization symbols in writing. As to the Berber languges, they are of the central in- 
tonation type, the stress lying on the dominant morpheme (usually the first syllable of 
the root), with secondary stresses on every odd syllable after the stressed one. The ac- 
cent unit is a phrase, including dependent words and clitics. 185 

The feature which has, in the later development of PAA, produced the St0d ~ 
glottal stop, and the development of the sonants into diphthongs, is probably due not to 
melodic tones as such, but to a delimiting accent, or a change in tone, in other words, 
to the paradigmatic context leading to the contouring of tones. 

S.2. Contours. If, as we have hypothesized above, the development of the St0d as well 
as the development of § > aS were, as in Scandinavian, due to "correptive stress" ' (or 
+ ), then also the development of *CaC > Ci:C without diphthongization may be due to 
some other contouring feature, e.g. to extended stress " (or _), which may easily have 
led to vowel length. Moreover, as will be seen below, it is highly probable that not one 
but actually at least two different contours could arise when the original pattern of the 
root was *CsC. 

5.2. 1. The verbal roots containing the sonants i, u, and b (the latter is the one which 
develops into *«H > *a?), often or mostly come from *CaC, *CaC. They can assume 
the form *-Ci:/u:/a:C ( verba medioe infirmce) which was to be expected. Some of such 
verbs retain a short vowel in some forms, but long vowels are typical. But such verbal 
roots may also assume the shape *-CC i:/u:/a: ( verba ultimce infirmce), with a 
metathesis of the vowel. The reason for the metathesis is not apparent. Both forms 
can evolve from the same monosyllabic root (not necessarily from homophones), being 
sometimes attested in different languages with minor semantic deviation. Here too 
one suspects that a difference in suprasegmental features is at play, e.g. retaining the 
original Low tone (or whatever) in one case (say, > *Ci:C?) and changing from Low 
tone to Rising (or from High tone to Falling), favoring a metathesis in the direction 
towards the limits of the word. We shall, however, not try to identify the suprasegmen- 
tal feature in question. The accents involved in the differentiation of the *G:C and the 
*CG: patterns, are, however, distinct from the tones which must have been used to 
keep homophones apart in PAA, because both variants represent the same original 


185. Suprasegmental features in general, and the Scandinavian "accent I" and "accent II" in particular, are 
known to be retained as historical relics when the situation responsible for their original distribution is no 
longer valid. The lengthening of the vowel need not itself necessarily bring about tonal changes. 
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*CoC (or *CiC) PAA root. Perhaps it has something to do with some PAA paradig- 
matic phenomena at the morpheme boundary (e.g., the -CG':-type might have more 
usually been part of a predicate-object unit). 

5.2.2. Above (4.5.1., 4.9.5.), we suggested that vowel length may have developed in the 
verbal roots of the type *-CVC, at least in the area of prefix-conjugation, in order to 
obtain prosodic (rhythmical) equivalence to roots of the pattern *-CSC, *-CVCVC. 
We have also noted that the latter two patterns developed in prefixed forms into *P + 
CSVC, *P + CCVC, at least in the punctual aspect ("P" being the symbol either for the 
personal conjugational prefix, or for the deverbal noun formative prefix). That such a 
process of rhythmical levelling was actually going on seems to be suggested by the 
abundantly attested *C]C 2 C 2 verbal roots which in all cases are extensions of an 
original biconsonantal root, specifically of *C aC (or *CaC but not C§). 

5.2.3. The distinction between the two aspects of the verb of action, punctual and dura- 
tive, was achieved through Ablaut (apophony, namely, punctual *P+C(C)aC : durative 
P + C(C)aC (thus in Cushitic and possibly in Berber)). Here "P" denotes specifically 
the personal prefix derived from the personal pronoun in the oblique (ergative) case. 
In Semitic the form *P + C(C)aC is also applied for the punctual, but only in a certain 
group of verbs (medial according to J. Kurylowicz), originally perhaps neutral as to 
aspect. Usually the prefixes in question are 1 st person *?a-, 2 nd person *ta-, 3 rd person 
*ya-, 1 st person pi. *ni- etc., although an *?i-, *ti-, *yi-, *ni- paradigm apparently also 
existed. However, the 1 st person form *?i- can only rarely be attested owing to the 
well-known influence of the glottal stop on vocalization. Hetzron’s recent research 
(1973/74) makes it probable, that the original paradigm was, in the 3 rd person, *ya- 
CCiC : *yi-CCaC. This apophony, appearing not only in the stem but, in reversed 
order, also in the prefix, points rather unambiguously to a suprasegmental com- 
plementary alternation, e.g. *y^-CCiC : *yiCC%C. 

For biconsonantal roots the corresponding forms would be *y%-CiC : *yi-C*C. 
The triconsonantal roots containing a sonant would conform to the same pattern on 
grounds stated in 4.3.-4.4. 

Note that the suprasegmental feature imposed on a, which we have marked by 
" + ", is hardly the correptive stress responsible for the development of *a > *aH > *a?. 

5.2.4. If the verbal root takes the form *(P) + CCV, it acquires a homorganic sonant at 
the end in order to be able to take on a vowel suffix without violating the rule of syll- 
ables (4.2 sq): *P+CC/(y)-, *P+CCu(w)-. If the last vowel is a, then, since the ?dldp is 
not a sonant but a glottal stop and cannot function as a sonant, the vowel a develops a 
St0d in lieu of a homorganic sonant: P + CCa + V P + CC aH+W. If not followed by a 
vocalic clitic, the verbal forms of the verba ultimce infirmce are usually realized as 
P+CC i:/u:, P + CCa: (a form P + CCa? + 0 is comparatively rare and should be 
regarded as P+CCVC). 

5.2.5. At least half of the originally biconsonantal verbal roots have remained 
biconsonantal, retaining the form P+CV(:)C, but were rhythmically leveled to the pat- 
tern of the triconsonantals (including -CSC) by lengthening the vowel, or patterning to 
P + CCV(:). The original suprasegmental features responsible for the distinction of 
homophonous roots (if any) may be expected to have been retained or, if changed, 
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such change does not seem to have left appreciable traces in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the languages. 186 

5.2.6. However, the question arises, what would happen to the suprasegmental fea- 
tures when the aspect distinction was being expressed. As we have seen above, the 
usual way to express aspects was apophony, bringing about the opposition P + C/C : 

P + CaC for biconsonantal roots, P + CCiC : P + CCaC for triconsonantal ones, as in 
Cushitic (Zaborski 1975) and possibly in Berber. As also pointed out above, this would 
probably automatically lead to a distinction in "tone", e.g. P + C‘ + C : 5 + CaC 187 . 

The other way is the one preserved in the typologically earlier Semitic peripheral lan- 
guages, Old Akkadian and Old Assyrian (and, in a slightly different form, in Southern 
Peripheral Semitic). Here the most archaic pattern of the opposition was punctual 
P+CG'C, durative P+CaCaC. The stress moving from the prefix to the first syllable of 
the stem, with change of the vowel quality and lengthening of the consonant (or the 
vowel as in Mehri) probably involved a contouring of the tonal structure, if such struc- 
ture still existed at the time of the creation of this verbal form. Here the pattern 
P + CCaC is in historical times retained only for verbs of a certain limited semantic 
range, and is elsewhere mostly replaced by the pattern punctual 'P + CCaC : durative 
P+'CaC:aC, where the apophony is more explicitly marked. The tonal structure exist- 
ing in PS, if any, would probably be the same as in the Old Akkadian durative pattern 
just quoted. For originally biconsonantal roots *-Ct'C > *-Ci:C ( medics infirmce), the 
durative pattern is, in Old Akkadian and Old Assyrian, P+Ci^glideJaC. For roots of 
the pattern *-CCy (ultima* infirmce) the pattern is P+Ca'C:/:, but possibly through the 
intermediate form P + Ca'Cay- (in Akkadian, the dipthongs are simplified into long 
monophthongs). 

Note that the semantic classification of the Semitic verbs according to the 
vocalization of the conjugated forms (-CCwC- transitive, -CQC- motion, surface action, 
-CCaC- intransitive action, etc.) seems to apply only to triconsonantal roots. The 
vowel in the verbce medice et ultimce infirmce depends solely on the original vocalization 
of the root (including the sonants i, u, b). The verba medice infirmce seem to be more fre- 
quently intransitive (in Akkadian about 66%), the verba ultimce infirmce are more fre- 
quently transitive (in Akkadian over 70 %). Taking into consideration the inevitable 
semantic changes in the course of time, the statistics seem to show that the verba 
ultimce infirmce may have originally been transitive, and the verba medice infirmce in- 
transitive. 188 


186. Suprasegmental features in general, and the Scandinavian 'accent I’ and 'accent II’ in particular, are 
known to be retained as historical relics when the situation responsible for their original distribution is no 
longer valid. The lengthening of the vowel need not itself necessarily bring about tonal changes. 

187. Tones as means of distinction between the punctual and the durative aspects are known in some 
Cushitic langauges. It goes without saying that the tonal pattern in a modern language may have little or 
nothing in common with the PAA situation. 

188. There are some notorious exceptions, as for example Akk. *du:k- ‘to kill’, but the original meaning 
might have been ‘to fight, to be a killer’. Some are from reduplicated roots, such as *zu:z- ‘to divide’, etc.; 
note also bky ‘to weep’ (originally, perhaps ‘to lament’), kfy ‘to hold’ etc. But the overall picture is impres- 
sive. For changes in the place of the (weak) radical, cf. also Belova’s law, according to which Eg. *y/tvCC- 
roots correspond to Semitic *Cy/wC-roots. 
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5.3. Vowel contraction. Note that two vowels in contact were forbidden in PS (and 
probably had been forbidden in PAA), and even when protected by a glide, their com- 
bination is unstable. Hence in the Old and later Babylonian dialects of Akkadian we 
find, for the biconsonantal roots, that the durative form is -Ca:C; or, more exactly, 
CaC-. Certain verbal nouns, like the participle of state ("verbal adjective", in 
triconsonantal roots CiaCiiCy), evolve in these cases from C 1 a(glide)i'C 2 - to a con- 
tracted form CiiC 2 -. 

5.3.1. What would happen in this instance with the suprasegmental features? This, of 
course, depends upon values we ascribe to them. The simpler possibilities are: 

(a) V 1 - High or Rising tone, V 2 - Low or Level tone: i + a > P with Falling tone; 

(b) V 1 - Rising tone, V 2 - Falling tone: i + a > P with contoured tone (Rising to 
Falling); 

(c) V 1 - Extended stress, V 2 - Sharp (correptive) stress: i + a > a 2 with double- 
focused Sharp stress (and contoured accompanying tone). 

If we, on the contrary, ascribe the V 2 characteristic to /, and V 1 to a, we shall get 
a Rising tone in (a), a Falling and Rising contoured tone in (b), and Extended stress, 
again with an accompanying contoured tone, in (c). 

In other words, any contraction of two vowels into a long one results in a con- 
toured tone. Such is the case when both of the contracting vowels had their own tone 
or stress. The more likely situation, however, is when one of the vowels is unstressed 
and has a neutral tone. The vowel in question is, of course, the one elided. But in this 
case, too, we are likely to get a contoured tone on the surviving vowel (Level to High; 
Level to Rising or Falling, unstressed to either Sharp or Extended stress - the latter 
situation resulting in Extended stress). 

5.3.2. There is thus a difference between a long vowel as the result of rhythmical 
levelling, where no radical change in tone (or stress) is to be expected, and a long 
vowel resulting from contraction of two vowels, which results in an extended stress or 
contoured tone. 

5.3.3. In Akkadian, the difference between the two is manifested in their history - 
quite obviously in Auslaut. While a simple long vowel (e.g. masculine plural -u:, 
verbal forms of the -CiC^:/u: -pattern) is in Late Akkadian invariably reduced to sawa: 
or zero, the long vowels derived from contraction (as, for instance, rabiy-u- > rab ) 
survive. The difference was noted by von Soden in his GAG, where he introduces the 
macron (7) for vowels long "by nature", but the circumflex (i) for the long vowel result 
ing from contraction. We shall call the latter "superlong" vowels. That there must have 
been some difference on the synchronic level between the "long" and the "superlong" 
vowels, a difference in quantity or in the accompanying suprasegmental features, is evi- 
dent. 

5.4. The stress. We can now discuss the stress situation, starting backwards from the 
individual languages of the Semitic family and then attempting to reconstruct the 
probable situation in PS and PAA. 

5.4.1. The Northern Semitic languages, exemplified by Akkadian, Hebrew and 
Aramaic, clearly belonged to the centralized intonation type, with strong expiratory 
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stress on the hierarchically most important morpheme and ensuing neutralization and 
elision of post-stress open short vowel, but in Aramaic and to a considerable degree in 
Hebrew, also of the open short pre-stress vowel. Note that, correspondingly, the 
systems of versification are in Northern Semitic based on stress. (The same is true of 
Egyptian, which is one of the proofs that Egyptian, too, was a centralized intonation 
type language). 189 

5.4.2. Arabic, on the contrary, is an even tone language, with no vowel contractions 
and, correspondingly, with a metrical system of versification based on the alternation of 
long and short syllables. Stress is weak (Weil 1958:9). No tones have been observed in 
Arabic, but a reconstruction of tones at an earlier diachronic stage may prove to be 
possible. 

Moreover, in the Northern Semitic languages a vocalism of the Arabic type can 
with certainty be reconstructed for an earlier stage of development. This has long ago 
been shown quite conclusively, and can certainly be taken for granted. This means, of 
course, that PS was, like Arabic, and even tone language. 

5.4.3. Dolgopolsky (1979) suggested that stress in proto-Semitic was "unbound and 
phonemically relevant" (which probably means an accent not of the strong expiratory 
type). Using almost exclusively Hebrew material, he postulated the following types of 
stress in the nouns: 

A. Oxytona: *ab-u-(m) 

B. Paroxytona: *da'kar-u-{m) (> dikar- in Akkadian etc.) 

C. Proparoxytona (= nomina segolata):‘kalab-u-(m) (> kalbu-u-m in Akkadian); 

*'kalab- in Proto-Hebrew, pi. *kalab-i:ma > kala:bi:m 

D. Pro-proparoxytona: *'kabas-at-u-(m). 

From these four supposedly original patterns he derives all the word-formative 
and stress patterns both in Akkadian and in West Semitic (including Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabic) by logical construction. 

The case of paroxytona was discussed in detail above im 4.6.2. One must take 
into consideration that not only stems of the pattern *CaCaC- do develop into CiCaC- 
in Akkadian (and not in Akkadian alone), but also stems of the pattern *CaCa:C- and 
CaC-a.C- (PS *las-a:n-\ Akk., Arab. lis-a:n- ‘tongue’). The latter pattern is obviously 
PS, but in late AA we find *las- (cf. Eg. ns [las], Berb. i-ls, Hausa ha-lsi: ‘tongue’). The 
stress is either on the second syllable of the stem, or on the word-formative suffix. 
They appear comparatively late in PAA, where word-formative suffixes are few in 
number and are always an important type of morph. Note that the question whether 
*lis-a:n- is, on the contrary, the original form, and Hebrew l&s-dn- < *las-a:n- the 
result of a later levelling, is of relevance for the problem under discussion. 


189. The versification both in Northern Semitic and in Egyptian was based on logical (phrase) stress. 
Thus, two nouns connected by the construct state or, more seldom, a verb and its object may be regarded 
as having one stress only, in exceptional cases two. Even in an unvocalized Egyptian poetic text it is easy to 
see where the logical stress was and hence to establish that the versification was based on counting the 
logical stresses. For each verse, at least in lyrical poetry, there were two half-verses and a caesura, with two 
(or three) stresses to each half-verse. See Fecht 1962:161sqq. On Akkadian metrics, see below. 
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Dolgopolsky’s hypothesis presupposes that the nomina segolaat (CVCC) are in 
all cases derived from an older pattern *CVCVC, differing from the paroxytona 
through the place of the phonemically relevant stress. I do not think that this sugges- 
tion is valid. Most of the nomina segolata contain at least one sonant and hence are to 
be derived from monosyllabic nominal roots, as for example CSC. They have the form 
CVCC- also in Arabic where no stress-induced elisions obtain. Moreover, some of 
them include ancient word-formative morphs, as *kl-b- ‘dog’, ‘wolf, *zik-n- 

‘beard’ etc. The only reason for postulating a prototype of the CVCVC- pattern for the 
segolate nouns are the Hebrew plurals of the type kol&bim < *kal-a-b-i:-ma and per- 
haps the Aramaic status absolutus forms of the type kelab. The latter is however ob- 
viously late (< *kalab < *kalb- according to the rule of syllables (4.8.1.), cf. status 
pronominalis kalbi:, status determinatus kalb-d ( < *kalb + \h)a:; *kalab-ha: would 
surely result in Aram. *kala'b&). Greenberg’s explanation for the plural pattern of the 
segolate forms (infixation of the plural morph -a-) may still be valid. Hence Dol- 
gopolsky’s "proparoxytona" were originally monosyllabic with stress on the only vowel 
of the stem. Also Dolgopolsky’s oxytona should probably be regarded as paroxytona: 
Semitics '?ab-u-(m) ~ l'ab ‘father’, ‘?ax-u-(m) ~ lax ‘brother’, 'iiam-u-(m) ~ ham 
‘father/son-in-law’), 'mnf-w-(m) - mut- probably derive from the stems *?ab-u-, *?ax-u-, 
*ham-u-, *mat-u-, with the class marker *-u. The development into -u: and not to *-aw 
is due to the difference in the suprasegmental feature, which in this case was not the 
correptive stress responsible for the development of *-'a > *-aH- > -at, and of *'§ > 
-aS, but probably the extended stress ' obtaining also in the creation of the *-CCi: ver- 
bal roots (from *Q'C). The final vowel in tab is "superlong", see 5.6.1., 5.9.2. 

Dolgopolsky’s pro-proparoxytona must be regarded as having a main and a 
secondary stress, which is due to suffixation: ,ka'bas-at-u-{m)\ cf. his n. 11 on ,qa:bir- 
at-u-(n). 

Thus, in my opinion, the Proto-Semitic stress originally fell on the only vowel in 
a monosyllabic nominal stem, or on the second vowel of a bisyllabic stem. It could be 
moved to the front (*‘ya-CCV-) or to the rear ( *la's-a:n -) through the influence of 
hierarchically important morphs (see 5.5.1. below). 

5.5. Morpheme types. Turning back to PAA, we must infer that this was an even tone 
language and that the vowel of the monosyllabic root, or the second vowel of the bisyl- 
labic root must have been originally characterized by some important suprasegmental 
feature later developing into strong expiratory stress. We may call this suprasegmental 
feature an "ictus". The influence of paradigmatically connected particles becoming af- 
fixes was responsible for the delimitation of the word by contoured suprasegmental 
features ("tones"). 

5.5.1. In all languages with a well developed morphology there is a hierarchy of mor- 
phemes in the word, and the morphemes have a stable sequential order (Gelb 1969). 
This is clearly the case in centralized intonation type languages. What is the situation 
in even tone languages? Before making a decision of classing PAA as to its intonation 
type, a review of the relevant morphemes should be made. They are relatively few in 
number: 

(1) Prefixes, (a) Word-formative "mV-, *«V-, *sV-, *fV-, *yV-, all of them com- 
ing from different deictic and demonstrative pronouns, mostly preserved also 
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as independent pronouns, at least in some of the AA languages: mV, nV, sV, 
tV. Stirps-formative morphs *jV-, *fV- and possibly *nV- (Hetzron 1973/74) 
can also be included here. 

(b) Personal prefixes of the verb: *?V-, *tV-, *yV-, *nV-. All of them 
developed from independent personal and demonstrative pronouns (probably 
in the oblique case). The stress tends to move toward the left. 

(2) Base ( = root + vocalization for the verb, = root for the primary noun). 
Ictus. 

(3) Word-formative suffixes. These are very few in number, the movement of 
the ictus is to the right, e.g. -a;«/m-, 190 -a.y-/i:y-. 191 The long a: points to an 
ictus. 

(4) Class morphs of the noun (archaic, lexicalized, unstressed): -n-, -ra-, -r-, 

-1-, -( a)b -, -( a)t - etc. The last one early developed into a feminine gender 
marker, ousting the more archaic (5a). Most words, however, have zero class 
marking. 

(5a) Gender morphs of the noun: masc. -ij-u (archaic, preserved as such only in 
Egyptian), or -0; fern. -a:(y). The length of the vowel points to a comparatively 
late development. Since no levelling like the one obtaining in the infirmce 
verbs can be supposed, the length should be ascribed to an original change in 
accent. The ictus moved forward, possibly with contoured tone. However, 
since only relics of the archaic feminine morph survive (e.g., in Arabic), we 
may leave the problem aside. At the historical stage, the opposition in gender 
is masc. -0- (unmarked), f. -(a)t- (marked) in Semitic (and in NAA generally), 
but m. *-aw, f. *-at in Egyptian. 

Note that vocalic gender morphemes could not take on vocalic case morphemes 
without violating the rules of syllabic structure. This is why Gelb regards -t- as 
originally a glide, a notion that I cannot accept. Too great a semantic load had accrued 
on this -t-. It is my suggestion that the gender morphemes (5a) were sonants -u ~ -i and 
-b, and as such could take on vocalic case morphs. An alternative explanation may be 
that these morphs had originally been enclitic pronouns, appearing or disappearing 
depending on whether the rheme (namely, the subject of the state or the subject of ac- 
tion) was socially passive or socially active (see more on this under (7)). 

(5b) Personal suffixes of the verb: -t/ku, -t/ka, -t/ki, -nV. All of them, doubtless, 
evolved from independent personal pronouns (in the direct case). In some 
Semitic languages, secondary vowel length appears and the "ictus" moves to 
the right. 

(6) Number suffixes (see below). 

(7) Case suffixes (of the noun), mood suffixes (of the verb) 192 . 

The case suffixes of the noun can be grouped into two subgroups (a) main 
cases, which were originally two in number: -zero /-a for the subject of the 


190. Developed, apparently, from the class marker *-n. 

191. Developed from the relative pronoun *(. 

192. Both have a common origin, as first pointed out by Riftin, see JaDPA, p. 254; Diakonoff 1988:103. 
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state, -i/-u for the ergative and genitive (see 4.4.3. with its note 90). The rela- 
tion is apophonic, it may be postulated that originally it was -0 : i). We have 
seen above (Chapter 4) that it is the apophony -0 : i in the declension that is 
responsible for the specific development of the PAA root system. This means 
that both a zero case and a vocalic case must have existed at the PAA level, in 
order to create the root-formation rules described above. But it was not the 
ergative alone, with its restricted semantic field, that accounted for this 
phenomenon. Abundant evidence points to the existence of a vocalic genitive 
marker -i in PAA. The vowel length in the gender marker (5a) points to a 
comparatively late development. However, apart from Semitic, it seems to 
have existed also in Chadic. As suggested above, we think that the (5a)-type 
gender markers may have been separate lexical entities - enclitic pronouns, 
not an obligatory part of the nominal word-form. It is probably the same (5a) 
morphemes which appear in Berber status annexus forms prefixed to the noun 
(*u-, */-), which again points to their original lexical independence, (b) The 
other group of case suffixes are the locative ones, all of them consonantal, and 
all obviously developed from independent postpositions (Diakonoff 1989:61). 

(8) Article, e.g. mimation/nunation. 193 It originated in an emphatic demonstra- 
tive pronoun ma:, hence also the Akkadian emphatic conjunction -ma. Cf. the 
interrogative-indefinite ma:, etc. 

5 . 5 . 2 . From this survey it appears that at the PAA level (or at some level earlier than 
the moment of separation of noncontacting dialects out of the PAA continuum), mor- 
phemes (1), (5), (5b) and (8) were independent words, while (3) and (4) were also 
secondary and not obligatory in the word-form. This means that, at least in the 
singular, a PAA word actually consisted solely of the "base + main case”. The base, as 
we know (4.4.-4.4.4.), at that period coincided with the root, i.e. PAA was a root = 
word even tone type language. 

This means also that it was a language with prevalent word intonation, where 
supra-segmental features were apt to play a role. But it can also be regarded as certain 
that PAA had tones, else, as pointed out above, the considerable number of homo- 
phonic but semantically unconnected roots (see CHVA passim) can hardly be rationally 
explained. 194 

5 . 5 . 3 . The development of separate words into affixes of a central word might have 
been thought to be connected with the development of expiratory stress. However, a 
development from the even tone type to the central intonation type and back again 
(since PS was, as we have seen in 5.4. even tone) is hardly probable. V.A. Dybo sug- 
gested to me that the process of affixation of originally separate lexemes to a central 
lexeme could be connected with the formation of suprasegmental sequences, pattern- 


193. See Diakonoff 1988:66 on the origin of the mimation from an article (first shown by J. Kurylowicz). 

194. Tones in this case (just as in Chinese) cannot strictly be called a suprasegmental feature. They have 
certainly become phonematic (semantically distinctive). While in the centralized intonation type lan- 
guages, e.g. Scandinavian, failing to reproduce the tones does not make the speaker unintelligible (the 
number of minimal pairs for the feature "accent” is small), in a language of the "root = word” type, as in 
Chinese, such a dropping of tones does make comprehension impossible. 
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ing into paradigms. This process can be dated, at the latest, to the NAA proto- 
language. A similar process must have been going on in Egyptian (see Fecht 1960). As 
to Chadic, all of its dialects are of the even tone type, with a highly developed tonal 
system and with distinctive tones usually on all syllables. To what extent does the tonal 
system here have a paradigmatic character common to the family as a whole, remains 
to be seen. Word-compounding abounds, as well as word-formative affixation. 195 
There is, so far as I know, no transparently coherent system of word-formative infixes. 
Further investigation by specialists in Chadic will hopefully clear up many crucial prob- 
lems of the historical development inside this family. 

5.5.4. The process of affixation in NAA-languages, seen as a process of developing ac- 
cent paradigms, suggests that suprasegmental features might have continued into the 
later languages. Musical tones and tonal oppositions are actually attested not only in 
all Chadic languages, but they also occur in most Cushitic languages. As pointed out 
above, their relics seem to have been retained in Semitic, too, although most Semitic 
languages belong to the central intonation type. All suprasegmental features at the 
later level, namely pitch, tone and stress, should probably be regarded as a further 
delevopment of the "tonal" paradigms. But since we can state nothing more than very 
vague hypotheses concerning the character of the archaic "tones", it is at present 
preferable to study the Semitic stress patterns as such, without regard to their possible 
tonal origins. 

Operating with Arabic stress, one traditionally applies the rule of the "third 
mora from the end", a mora, or breve, being the unit of syllable length equal to a short 
open syllable. A closed syllable and an open syllable with a long vowel are counted as 
two morae each unless in final position where the long syllable counts as one mora. 
This device is inaccurate, as has been shown experimentally, but it is a successful tool 
for practical purposes: 


[yuy[/a|ra:| |/i7-|£a. - |/u'|/i'| \sab\?u:\na\\dan\ban\\qab\la\\?an\yir<i\fa\ra\\lil\f a:\li\mi\ \wa\U\dun\ \ \ 

UU JLJ^LULJLUI**! *11** Ml *i*iuui**i*:uui:u*m 


The same device is usually applied to Akkadian. It clearly explains the elision 
of unstressed vowels in post-stress and pre-stress open syllables: *'da\mi\qum > 'dam- 
| qu, *da\'mi\qa\tum > da\'miq\tu, *da\mi\'qa:\tum > dam\'qa:\tu. However, Reiner 
(1966:38, following Poebel 1939:60) points out that damiqtu alternates with damqatu 
and suggests that the stress was on the first syllable of the word: *'da\mi\qum > 
'dam\qu, *'da\mi\qa\tum > 'da\miq\tu, 'dam\qa\tu, *'da\mi\qa:\tum > ’dam\qa:\tu. 196 


195. Among the affixes we find also the prefix m-/n-, corresponding to the Semitic *ma- (also "mu- un- 
stressed); often ?an/m- and m/n in other AA languages. Note that the tone patterns are highly individual 
in the different dialects, and their genealogical correlation is in many cases not apparent for the time 
being. However, this is usual for tonal languages. Let us take a much simpler example. While Germanic 
had only two main suprasegmental features, "accent I" and "accent II", their realization in the different 
dialects was quite varied, e.g. High or Low tone, Rising or Falling tone, Sharp stress and Extended stress, 
"Jolt" and Neutral, Neutral and Extension, etc. The "jolt" can also have a number of different realizations. 
See Kacnel’son 1979:196sqq. 

196. Analogiebildung could, of course, be an alternative explanation: because of 

1 malk-u , 'malk-at-u, pi. mal'k-a:t-u, the diverging paradigm 
'damiq-u, da'miq-t-u, pi. dam(i)'q-a:t-u is levelled to: 

'damq-u, 'damq-at-u, pi. dam'q-a:t-u. 
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The suggestion is reasonable insofar as an expiratory stress in centralized intonation 
type languages usually tends to move to the front, towards the head of the hierarchi- 
cally main morpheme. 197 However, Poebel’s and Reiner’s theory is contradicted by 
certain phenomena. For example, one would expect that the "unstressed long" vowel 
be shortened, which is not the case. 

5.6. Length and stress. How do we know that an Akkadian vowel is long? The usual 
answer is: by the appearance of a mater lectionis in a long vowel, but not in the short. 

Now the mater lectionis in cuneiform writing is in principle quite different from 
what we call by that term in other, quasi-alphabetical Semitic writing systems. In 
Arabic, all long vowels are denoted by spelling of a homorganic consonant in its place: 
KT7B = kita:b(un), GDYD = gadi:d(un), MKTWB = maktu:b(un). In Hebrew and early 
Aramaic the use of consonantal matres lectionis is still optional. Their use is called 
"plene spelling", their absence in long vowels is called "defective spelling". 

In Akkadian, however, a so-called mater lectionis is a written sign not for a con- 
sonant, but for a vowel which is, beginning with the 2 nd millennium B.C., sometimes 
added to a CV-sign ("plene" spelling) — as is commonly thought, to express length of 
the vowel: Old Akkadian CV, late CV-V for CV: 198 (in the same way as a long con- 
sonant is expressed by adding a VC-sign: Old Akkadian CV-CV, later CV-VC-CV for 
CVC: V). But how do we know that the vowel in the syllable where the V-sign is added, 
is actually long? Because in the word-pattern in question the vowel is long in other 
Semitic languages. 

5.6.1. The Akkadian matres lectionis. In Akkadian, the vocalic mater lectionis is not only 
optional, but is actually used only in a minority of cases. Moreover, in some word- 
formational patterns where the vowel should be historically regarded as long, it practi- 
cally never appears. In other patterns, it appears rather often. It is always used to 
denote the contracted superlong vowels in final position and often in the medial. In 
the early period of the introduction of the mater lectionis device, it could optionally be 
used to mark the length of the vowel in the morphs -u:, -i: of the plural and in the ver- 
bal forms of the tertice infirmce type: (y-)ib-ni-i etc., but it soon disappears here, possibly 
owing to the shortening of the vowel in question. On the contrary, it never appears, for 
example, in the pattern of nomina professionis which in the other Semitic languages is 
CaC:a:C-. Therefore the CAD decided that the corresponding Akkadian pattern is 


197. Or beyond it, as in the traditional pronunciation of Arabic, and also of Akkadian: 'yuyfaru, ’Tiprusu. 

198. However, in the post-war period it has become increasingly clear that the writing of the vowel-sign, 
even in the OB period, not to speak of the OAss., was originally intended to express the glottal stop (CV-V 
for CV7V; thus da-a-ar [da?ar]; always in the transcription of Aunorite PN: i-ta-kab-ka-bu-u [ila:h-kabkabu- 
hu]), or a glide: i-ku-u-an [?i-kuwan]. Also the initial writing of the vowel-sign, both originally and later, 
stood for ?V- or yV-: i-ip-pu-uS ‘he makes’ is actually ?i-ip-pu-uS < 7i-/yi-ppuL Thus, in final analysis, the 
Akkadian matres lectionis are not so different from the Western Semitic, though, of course, they probably 
antedated the latter considerably. Note that the usual later Akkadian spelling ip-pu-uS does not imply a 
loss of the glottal plosive (contra Reiner 1966 § 3.2.). It remained in pronunciation without being reflected 
in the spelling. Here are some proofs: (1) The borrowed long words beginning in a- (spelling!) tend to 
lose the first vowel: alaxxi:nu > laxxi:nu; amurdinnu > murdinnu) which never happens with native Ak- 
kadian words, where the vowel was preserved by the ?3.iap. (2) Note the Hebrew transcription of Akk. 
Nab-kudum:-(?)ufur as NBWKDR7SR, Akk. Marduk-apl(a)-(?)iddin as mrdk-bl?dn, etc. 
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*CaC:aC-. But it also practically never appears in the pattern of the participle of ac- 
tion Ca:CiC- where, however, the CAD spells a long a.-, presumably because this pat- 
tern is obviously different from *CaCiC- ( *damiq(-um )), which is also semantically dis- 
tinct (= adjective of state). Moreover, it is currently assumed that no long vowel in 
Akkadian could exist in a closed syllable (e.g. ma:ru ‘son’, martu ‘daughter’; bu:ru 
‘well’; burtu ‘hole in the earth’; Su?in ‘name of the Moon-god’ > Sin). The reason for 
this conclusion is that a scriptio plena never appears in a closed syllable. However, 
both Aramaic transcriptions (e.g. syn [«:«]) and Greek ones, dating from the latest pe- 
riod of Akkadian (e.g. tpcopT [ib-bo:rt] < 7in(a) bu:rti ‘in the hole’) prove that the 
etymologically long vowels in closed syllables were very much alive until the end of the 
history of Akkadian. 

The pattern where the matres lectionis do appear more often than in others are 
feminine plurals in -a:tu(m)/-a:ti(m), masculine adjective plurals in -u:tu(m)/-u:ti(m), 
nouns with the word-formative suffix -a:n-, patterns of the type CaCi.C-, CaCu.C- (but 
not Ca:CiC-\). Thus, it actually appears in cases where the long vowel, according to 
Reiner, would be unstressed, but which are to be regarded as stressed if we adhere to 
the "third mora" rule. 

However, such a rule of "third mora stress" does not rescue the situation. In 
certain groups of texts (Aro 1953/54), the mater lectionis is placed on the second 
mora. 199 As pointed out above, the mater lectionis appears in all cases of final con- 
tracted superlong vowels, which does not conform either to the idea of the stress falling 
always on the first syllable of the word, or of the stress on the third mora. A final 
vowel more than normally long would surely attract some suprasegmental feature in 
the form of contoured tone and/or stress; but a form like *rabu:: (three morae) would 
not be stable. In any text written in the Later Orthography, especially in the later peri- 
ods, a mater lectionis may also be used to express the vowel before an enclitic, either 
historically long, as in ik-su-du-u-ma ‘and they caught’ ( ?i-ksud-u:-ma ), or also histori- 
cally short, as in sa ik-su-du-u-su ‘that he caught him’ (sa ?i-ksud-u-su), or as in a-na a- 
li-i-su ‘to his city’ ( ?ana 7a:li-su) (von Soden 1952, §§38h, 65a, 83b-d). The mater lec- 
tionis is also used in the "wrong" place in questions, such as ip-pu-u-su ‘are they going to 
do?’ ( Jip'pusu :?), qaq-qa-ad-ka-a ka-bi-it ‘is thy head revered?’ ( qaqqad-'ka ‘kabit?). In 
all these cases a real lengthening of the vowel is less probable than a change of the 
stress to the second or even to the first mora from the end. 

The most plausible explanation, as I think, is that the cuneiform mater lectionis 
expresses not length as such, but stress, and, moreover, a certain specific stress- and/or 
tonal condition. 

5.6.2. Stress-shift. As established by Dybo (1980:9-10), in Balto-Slavic there exist 
dominant morphemes attracting stress, and recessive morphemes "shifting the stress to 
the left". Hence the stress tends to be placed in the beginning of the first sequence of 
morphemes of the higher valence. A group of morphemes having equal valence has 


199. Thus, in Middle Assyrian Laws: Imperfect 3 rd person pi. ii-pal-lu-u-Su "normal" form Tu-pallaS-ii, -a- > 
-u- regressive assimilation of the short(!) vowel -a-, but spelling -u:, KAV 1, V, 84: 3 rd person sg. e-pa-a-aS, 
"normal" form ?e:ppaS, ibid., 2, V, 33: 3 rd person singular Stative (in a conditional clause) ra-ki-i-is s 
"normal" form raids, ibid., 1, IV, 172, etc. 
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the stress on the first morpheme, a group of morphemes of different valence have 
stress on the first dominant morpheme. Dybo also points out that "a system of mor- 
phological prosodic types is [historically] preceded by a system of phonological 
prosodic types, i.e. of tones," - but not vice versa. 

It is probable that, mutatis mutandis, Dybo’s ideas can be applied also to other 
linguistic families, in our case to the PAA phylum and to PS. In the even tone type 
(root = word) structure of PAA a "phonological prosodic type” and tones would occur. 
Consolidating the independent words into morphemes of a composite word would, 
after a stage of "tone" paradigms, probably require a "morphological prosodic type", 
where attraction of stress to the dominant morpheme(s) takes place. The first 
dominant morpheme is, of course, the root (for primary nouns), or the base (root + 
vocalization, for the verb). 

5.6.2. 1. In Arabic, according to the tradition of recitation of the Koran adopted in 
Europe, the regressive movement of the stress "to the left" has reached the third mora, 
which lies mostly inside the base. Yet in the imperfect of the verb and in some dever- 
bal word-patterns it reaches the first syllable of the entire word-form, namely the 
prefix. There are a number of other Arabic systems of stressing. 200 But the stress in 
Old Arabic was weak. Whichever system of stressing we adopt, the stress did never 
result in contractions and elisions. 


5.6.2.2. In Hebrew and Aramaic, the stress is strong. The Hebrew rules of stress and 
of the corresponding contraction of the vowels are rather complicated but can in most 
cases be satisfactorily explained if one postulates that at an earlier stage (when the 
noun was still inflected for case, and the verb, in its prefixed form, for mood), the stress 
fell on the penultimate mora; that is, on the last syllable of the base or on the long 
vowel of the feminine and/or plural suffix (the long final vowel being counted as two 
morae). 


For the sake of brevity, we can illustrate this by comparing a few lines of 
Hebrew epic verse as it appears in the Masoretic vocalization, with their reconstruction 
in the form they must have had before the fall of he vocalic inflection, i.e. in the period 
when it was created in the 12 th century B.C. (Jud., 5:24 sqq.; stress is here marked by 
capitalizing the stressed vowel): 


t3bo:r*ak minna:'Si:m Ya:'fe:I 
'?e:$at- 'Habdr haqqe:'ni: 
minna:'si:m ba:'?o:hal tabo:'rdk 
'ma'yim $a:'?al ha:'la:b na:'ta:na: 
bo'sepdl ?addi:'ri:m hiq'ri:ba: ham'?a: 
ya:'da:h layya:'ted tiS' talma: 
wi:mi:‘na:h lahal'mwt fame:'li:m 


tu'burrak min-na'si:ma Ya'fila (absolute case) 
‘?ist(a) 'Habri haq-qe:'niyi 
min-na'si:ma b(i-h)a-'?uhli tu'burrak 
'maymi sa'?al(a) ha'laba na'tana(t) 
bi-’cipli ?addi:'ri:ma hiq'riba(i) hi'mata 
ya' da-ha: l(i-h)a-ya‘tidi tisla'hi.na 
wa-yami:'na-ha: li-hal'mu:t(i) ami:'li:ma 


200. In literary Arabic, there are at least two stressing traditions: weak rhythmical stress on the third or 
even the fourth mora moving to the extreme left (Levantine tradition), or rhythmical stress moving to the 
left not farther than the third mora, and in the truncated form, e.g. mad‘rasa(tun), even the second mora of 
the remaining word-form (Egyptian tradition). In Proto-Arabic melodical tones were possible. However, 
even in these traditions we find a phrase-stress with sandhi. The Western and, with time, all dialects later 
evolve a strong expiratory stress of the Hebrew-Aramaic or Berber type. See Lecerf 1974:322, Cantineau 
1961, Harrell 1960. References kindly supplied by Anna G. Belova. 
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This not only illustrates the development of Hebrew stress but also the original 
versification (five stresses in the introductory verse, then three stresses on each verse 
with trochaic line-ends. St. constructus and "object + predicate" can have either one 
stress or two. The versification does not differ from the Akkadian system. 

In Aramaic, the Masoretes placed the stress, as a rule, on the last syllable, but in 
the course of later development it "shifted to the left" in some of the dialects, 201 and 
fell or still falls on the penultimate syllable. 

But if we approach the problem of the stress in (Proto-) Hebrew from another 
angle, we may say that the stress was placed either on the last syllable of the base (as 
the dominant morpheme), or on the plural or feminine morph, which thus competed 
for dominance with the base. This shows, that the stress was not stably fixed on a 
certain syllable in the word-form, but depended on the valence of the morphemes. 

5.6.2.3. It must be noted here, that the accent unit for Northern Semitic (and Berber) 
languages is not a word but a compound, a syntagm. It includes a word, or a word and 
either an enclitic pronoun or a particle, or two interconnected words. The attributive 
word in Semitic invariably follows the noun which it is qualifying. They constitute to- 
gether one stress unit. The main stress lies on the attributive, and this brings about a 
certain contraction in the qualified word which makes it necessary to introduce into the 
grammar the notions of status constructus 202 and status rectus. But the verb and the ob- 
ject may sometimes constitute one stress unit as well. Following the rule of the second 
mora, the stress in a syntagm consisting of a lexical word and an enclitic also stays 
directly before the enclitic. There occur certain changes in the syllable directly before 
the enclitic, similar to those that occur in a word qualified by an attributive noun. The 
enclitic is thus a morpheme shifting the stress to the backward, and this stress has 
greater valence dominating over that of the word-base. 

After the loss of the final vowel inflections, there was a general tendency to 
retain the place of the stress, which led to the prevalence of oxytony, also involving the 
enclitic: *qatal-'ti-hu: ‘I killed him’ > qatal-'ti:-hu: > qstatti:w, *qatal(a)-hu\ ‘he killed 
him’ qata:'la:hu: or qota:'lo:). With the noun, the stress moves to the enclitic itself, un- 
less the preceding vowel is long, or just open, or the enclitic has two syllables: *su:su/a- 
hu: ‘his horse’ > su:'so:; *su:su/a-ka ‘thy horse’ > su:so-'M; ; *su:su j a-kumu ‘their horse’ 
> su:sa-'kam; *su:sai-ka ‘thy horses’ > su:'sa:ka:, *su:sai-hu: ‘his horses’ > su:'se:hu:, 
su:'s&:w; *su:sai-kumu “your horses’ > su:se:-'kdm. It can be seen that the place of the 
stress does not strictly depend on the number of syllables from the end of the syntagm, 
but depends more on the comparative valence of the morphemes. From this point of 
view we can regard the opposition kat'tab ‘he wrote’ : , ka:tebu: as depending upon 


201. Stress both on the ultimate and the penultimate syllable is attested in modern Neo-Aramaic dialects. 

202. Reiner (1966, §5.3.1.) prefers the term "dependent declension” of a noun to the term status con- 
structus. However, Hebrew has no declension, yet the Hebrew status constructus is, as a category, not dif- 
ferent from the Akkadian "dependent declension". The Arabic so-called Status constructus consists solely 
of the absence of the nunation (originally a qualifier-article) in the qualified nominal form. 
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the comparative valence of the plural morpheme (obviously from *katab : *kata'bu:, 
but cf. Aram, ka'tab : ka'tabu :). 203 

5.6.2.4. It is more or less easy to operate with Hebrew stresses, since they were noted 
down for us by the Masoretes. The situation is not so simple when it comes to Ak- 
kadian. It certainly had another stress pattern. Whether the stress was usually on the 
third mora as commonly thought, or on the first syllable of the word as suggested by 
Poebel and Reiner, 204 it could certainly be moved: to the syllable before the enclitic, or 
to the final "superlong" vowel, etc. From Akkadian versification it can be deduced that 
the stress pattern was syntagmatical, and that the main stress in the attributive and 
object-predicate syntagm fell on the attribute and the predicate. 

We will again illustrate this by a quotation from an epic text, this time Ak- 
kadian: 

il-lik $a-a-di it-ti-Su ! xa-rim-ti /turn f Sam-xat u-ru-ma 
if-fab-tu ur-xa uS-te-Se-ru KASKAL /xar-ra-nu 
ina Sal-Si UD me ina A.§AG a-dan-ni ik-lal-du-ni 
eSte:n cn UD ma H a L’D ma ina pu-ut maS-qi-i il-taS-bu 
KUR da bu-lu maSqa-a i-Sal-li 

[*7illik cayya:do 1 1 ?it'ti:sa xa'rimts ‘Sawxat ?o:'ro:wa 1 1 1 
?ic'cabte 7orx3 1 1 ?os'te:ser(o) xar'ra:no 1 1 1 
?ino 'salsa l 7o:wa 1 1 ?ina 'Veqla ?a'danna ?iktal'do:na 1 1 
Vestc:n Vowo sa'na: 'lo:v/e 1 1 ?ine 'po:t mas'qi ?it'tasbe 1 1 1 
‘iiksod l bo:le 1 1 mas'qa Ti'satte] 

The stresses are noted according to the "third mora" rule. Reiner’s rule would 
require [... 'cayya:d8 '?ittis8 'Sawxat ’?o:ro:wa] etc., which we think less probable. The 
"third mora rule" results in all verses and half-verses being uniformly paroxytonmc,uch 
makes good poetic sense. 

This does not include certain cases when the mater lectionis is on the second 
mora because the word is in pausa. Note that although in poetry about 90% of the 
verses have paroxytonic endings (including endings in superlong vowels which may be 
regarded as having two morae and therefore conform with the rule), there are a few 
cases of seemingly dactylic endings, but there, however, we may also suppose a 
paroxytonic stress in pausa. A movement of the stress toward the end in pausa is well 
known in Northern Semitic languages. 


203. The Hebrew Perfect pattern kitab is not from *kataba , which would yield *k3:hlk, cf. * dab am ‘word’ 
> dS.bd.r. The Semitic Perfect (originally Stative) had two parallel forms, *C*aCVCa (Amorite [?], 
Ugaritic, Phoenician, cf. na:do:r ‘he promised by vow’ < *na:da:r < *nadara, - Arabic, Ethiopic), and 
*CaCVC (Akkadian, Canaanite, Hebrew, in the latter language however, it is *CaCVCa- before enclitic). 

204. Reiner (1966, §3.2.), referring to the rule of the third mora (or "stress on the long syllable") usually 
suggested for Akkadian, says: "this coincidence of stress and long syllable may be characteristic of the na- 
tive language of many Semitists and Assyriologists, or assumed for Latin and Greek as taught in European 
schools, but has never been shown to be characteristic of Akkadian". One might note that the rule of the 
third mora has nothing to do with Greek, and if one wants to be malicious, one might add that the rule of 
stress on the first syllable is characteristic of the native languages of both Poebel and Reiner. As to Rus- 
sian, here the stress may fall on any syllable, so that the present author does not think himself biased by 
the situation in his native tongue. 
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We shall take it for granted that the PS stress, at least in the northern area of 
the PS continuum, must have been mobile and depended on the valence of the mor- 
phemes. It probably continued earlier "tonal" paradigms. 

5.7, Apophony and verbal forms. All this allows us to formulate a hypothesis on the 
origin of the verbal noun patterns in Semitic. 

We have already seen that certain semantico-grammatical correlations in the 
NAA-languages are expressed by apophony, as in Cushitic: punctual *yV-pris- : dura- 
tive (imperfective) *yV-pras- (Zaborski 1975). This simple apophonic structure under- 
lies the Berber situation as well: punctual i-rdd ‘he took’, i-gmi ‘he sought’, i-ndu ‘he 
churned’ : imperfective (ad) i-rdd, (ad) i-gmd, (ad) i-nda(u). 

In Semitic the original form of the NAA punctual seems to have been relegated 
to the sphere of the verb of motion, or of transitive verbs of surface action: Akk. ?i-sdix 
‘he marched’ (durative ?i-saddix), ?i-sbir ‘he broke’ (durative ?i-sabbir ), 205 Arab, ya-drib- 
u ‘he hits’. A new pattern with -u- for -i- had evolved for transitive verbs and was used 
for verbs of transitive action: Akk. li-prus ‘he divided’ (durative li-parras), 206 Arab, ya- 
ndur-u ‘he guards’. The vocalization -a- was reserved for medial and intransitive ac- 
tion: Akk. “li-lmad ‘he learned’ (durative ?i-lammad), OAkk.yi-blat (durative yi-ballut) 
‘he revived, he started to live’, Arab, ya-hzan-u ‘he is in sorrow’, Eth. Jussive ya-lbas ‘let 
him be clad’, Mehri yi-tbo:r ‘he is breaking’. This subdivision of the verbs into semantic 
classes was secondary, as shown by the comparison with Cushitic, and short-lived, be- 
cause the system early lost its relevance, hence the vacillations (Akk. li-raggam and ?i- 
raggum ‘he complains’), and the use of the vocalism for secondary semantic differentia- 
tion (Akk. ?i-raxxis intransitive ‘it overflows’, i-raxxus transitive ‘he washes off). 207 
Especially unstable semantically were the -a-verbs, because the rather numerous words 
having the radicals h, f, h, x, or ? in the root adopted the -a-vocalization on phonetic 
grounds, irrespective of semantic class. 

It is possible that the introduction of the later so proliferating -w-class beside 
the originally allophonic and etymologically identical -i-class was due to the need for 
stronger differentiation. 

In the Central Semitic languages the Old Imperfective had been ousted by the 
second-in-frequence form of the (originally aspectless) subjunctive *y'V-prus-u, vocal- 
ized like the aspectless jussive *yV-prus and the punctual *yV-prus (the two were prob- 
ably differentiated by stress (Hetzron 1969); the latter form being ousted in Central 
Semitic by the New Perfect, originally the Stative, with a suffix-conjugation). But in the 
peripheral languages, the durative (imperfective) form was preserved: Akk. ?i- 


205. The clarity of the classification is obscured by the existence of denominal verbs of later origin. 

206. The verbs of the type *ya-CCuC : durative *ya-CaC:uC are used in Akkadian to denote transitive mo- 
tion ( ?i-rappud $e:r-a ‘he runs/is running (over) the steppe’, transitive in Akkadian) and of intransitive ac- 
tion ( Ti-Saggum ‘he roars’ etc.). 

207. This is how the verbal -u- paradigm must have originally emerged, namely by using allophones for 
differentiating minor semantic nuances, and then using them for classification of the verbs, probably never 
quite consistently, but sufficiently often for conferring phonemic status on the original allophone. 
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' 'parras j 208 Eth .ya-'qattd, Mehri yi-to:ber (but intransitive yi-tbe:r, i.e. aspectless). 209 Ac- 
cording to Reiner’s law (1966, §4. 1.2.5.), in Akkadian (probably also in PS?) VC: is 
equivalent to V:C and vice versa, thus *ya-'parras is equivalent to *ya-'pa:ras. Thus, as 
suggested above, length, not being required by the root = word pattern in PAA, must 
be due to "ictus" at a period posterior to the PAA. 

5.7.1, According to our hypothesis, supported by the Cushitic and Berber 210 data, the 
original situation in NAA must have been: 

PUNCTUAL DURATIVE INTRANSITIVE ACTION 

TRANSITIVE TRANSITIVE (ASPECTLESS) 

*yV-pri/us *y~V- paras *y\-p(a)ras 

The opposition is obviously apophonic, yet the apophony is not only i : a but 
also "contracted vocalism : full vocalism". A formal coincidence of the Durative 
Transitive and the aspectless form for intransitive action has analogies in a number of 
other linguistic families. The proto-form *yV -paras could easily be responsible for the 
Cushitic Durative *yV-CCaC and the Berber ad i-g(a)moi. But a differentiation be- 
tween durative transitive and Aspectless Intransitive was needed. Postulating that the 
stress was mobile, we suggest that the differentiation was by stress, which could be 
moved to the morph felt as marking the Durative Transitive: 

DURATIVE TRANSITIVE *y\- paras 

ASPECTLESS INTRANSITIVE ACTION *'yV-paras > 'yV-pras, or *yV -paras 
> *yV-pra:s, prototype of the Berber prefixed Qualitative. 

The emergence of the Intransitive Durative (Akk. ?i-rappud, ?i-raxxis, Eth. ya- 
labbas ‘is clad’) should be regarded as secondary. 

We have already mentioned that in several Old Semitic languages apophony 
seems to have occurred also in the personal prefixes: transitive *ya-CCiC, intransitive 
*yi-CCaC, i.e. reverse vocalism as compared to the stem. Here too, as in the stem, 
there emerged a differentiation: *yi- in intransitive verbs (and -a-verbs in general), yu- 
in the passive which is a late form ( JaDPA , p. 249), and, curiously enough, in the 
derivative D- and S-stirpes (Arab, yu-'qattil-). This may be explained by the not un- 
usual device of contrasting tones on contiguous syllables or morphemes in the accent 
paradigm. The appearance of unstressed yu- in contrast to the stressed 'yi- and 'ya- may 
be a pointer to the development of -u- vocalization generally. We suggest, that the 
original *a was retained as a neutral vowel in unstressed position, and later coincided 
with the u which was originally a positional allophone of *a > *i. 


208. This is by far the most frequent form, corresponding to the transitive punctual ?i-prus. Other forms 
of the Old Imperfect retain the vowel of their corresponding punctual in the last syllable of the durative 
e.g. ?i-rappud, 'i-Saddix, 'i-lammad. 

209. Actually the situation is more complicated than the direct opposition of transitive with two aspects 
(punctual: contracted, imperfect: full vocalism) vs. intransitive (aspectless: contracted). However, the 
rough opposition as stated does exist and is historically important. 

210. Apart from a Stative-Qualitative identical with the Akkadian Stative, the West and South Semitic 
Perfect, and the Egyptian "Pseudo-participle", Berber also has a prefixed Qualitative of the type *iV- 
CCo:C (aspectless). This corresponds to the Semitic verb of intransitive action, also originally aspectless, 
as follows from the Mehri data. 
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Thus, what we see here is the result of action of both apophony and stress, and 
probably of tone. 

5.8. Deverbal nouns. The same can probably be said of the word-formation in the 
sphere of deverbal nouns. We shall again limit ourselves to Akkadian as the oldest 
Semitic language available, but we shall also make excurses into Northern Semitic lan- 
guages. 211 
A-vocalism: 

*pars-\ the most usual form of the nomen actionis in Arabic, less frequent in 
Northern Semitic: Akk. laid- ‘food, bread’, qu:l- (< *qawl-) ‘silence’; Hebrew 
Iciham (< *lahm-) ‘food, bread’, qol (< *qawl-) Voice’, etc. 

*paras adjective of state (in Akkadian expressing dimension): Akk. rapas- 
‘wide, broad’, ma?ad- ‘many’, sexer- ‘small’; Hebrew ha:ka:m ‘wise’, h&d&s 
‘new’, etc. (< *hakam-u etc.). Also as *pars-, cf. t&kd-at- (< *?akal-at-) ‘food’. 
*para:s-\ nomen actionis/ infinitive; passim in both languages. 

*parra:s -: adjective expressing constant uninterrupted action; noun expressing 
profession: Akk. sarra:q- ‘thief, galla:b- ‘barber’, dayya:l- ‘spy’, ?arra:b- ‘a lazy 
fellow’, nayya:l- ‘sleeper, malingerer’; Hebrew gibbotr (Canaanite form) 
‘(important) man, hero’, ganndb- (Amorite form) ‘thief; Akk., Aram, dayyam- 
‘judge’, ma(r)ra:d- ‘rebel’. 

*pa:ris participle of action, passim. 212 

Here the vowel perhaps originally came from *-a-, but is specially marked (by 
length, or as I believe, originally by stress and/or tone), to differentiate the word-form 
from the participle of state. This is also a case of I-vocalism. 

I-vocalism: 

*pirs- : noun denoting an object as the lasting result of an action: Akk. sipr- 
‘message, letter’ ( < *spr ‘to send’), sirk- ‘present’ ( < *srk ‘to present’), wild- 
‘progeny’ (< wld ‘to bear children’), ?inx- ‘sigh’ (< *?nx ‘to sigh’), mid- 
‘inundation’ (< *ml? ‘to fill’); Hebrew se.pdr (< sipr-) ‘book, text’, fazr-at- 
‘help’ etc. 

*paris- : participle of state, denoting the result of finished action: Akk. passim, 
Hebrew mostly as Perfect of intransitive verbs ( k&:be:d (< *kabid-) ‘he is 
weighty, revered’), but cf. also z&qen ( < *zaqin-) ‘(grown) old’, an adjective. 
*parLs-: substantive corresponding to the participle *paris- (see Aro 1965:407- 
411); Akk. maxi:r- ‘price’ (< *mxr ‘to receive’), zaqi:p- ‘pale, pole’ (< *zqp ‘to 
plant in the earth’) etc.; Hebrew kosid ‘fool’ ( < *ksl ‘to be dumb, foolish’, etc.). 

In Aramaic this is the standard form of the passive participle and the passive 
perfect. 


211. In Eblaite, the spelling is very ambiguous. The scribes mostly failed to use VC signs, and hence CV- 
CV can stand both for *CVCV, *CVC:V and for *CVC#. There are a number of other difficulties 
created by the archaic character of this writing system. 

212. "Plene" writings (= with matres lectionis) are extremely rare, but cf. the spellings zabbi(:)l- ‘carrier’, 
zamme(:)r- ‘singer’. This form, semantically identical with * parra: s-, is either a variant of it, or a spelling 
for *za:bil - , *za:mir- in cases where the active participle is substantivized. 
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U-vocalism: 

*purs -: denotes abstract nouns formed from adjectives, probably a secondary 
formation: dumq- ‘the good’ (< *damiq- ‘good, beautiful’), ?uzz- ‘wrath’ (< 
7ezz- id., adj.) kr- ( < *kurw-) ‘short’ etc. In Hebrew it seldom occurs, but see 
qo:das ( < *quds-) ‘the holy (place)’, hokm-at- ( < *hukm-at-) ‘wisdom’. 

*pams-: participle of state specifically denoting quality, color, illness etc.: marus- 
‘sick’, da?um- ‘dark red’ etc. Rare in Hebrew, e.g. f&mo:q ( < *?amuq-) ‘deep’. 
*paru:s-: substantivized adjective corresponding to the participle of state *parus-: 
Akk. batud- ‘(initiated, marriageable) youth’, f. batud-t-, cf. Hebrew betud-at- 
‘virgin’ ( < *btl ‘to divide from’). In Hebrew, this is the normal form of the 
passive participle (in the form k&tuib, etc. 

We can see that in comparison with the A-vocalism, the I- and U-forms are 
resultative or passive. An apophony (Kurylowycz 1958) is certainly at work. Length is 
specifically used to underline the resultative semantics. Emphatic underlining of the 
semantic range of the form in question by using length, (while, as we have seen, length 
originally did not exist in the PAA phonology at all) makes us believe that length was 
in the first place caused by movable stress shifted to the important (dominant) infixed 
morpheme, or to the morphophonemic feature distinguishing the pattern (as *parus- > 
*paru:s-, etc.). 213 

There are many more deverbal nominal patterns in Semitic, but we have limited 
our discussion only to the most typical and probably the oldest ones. Von Soden (1952, 
§55) lists, for Akkadian (not counting reduplicated, prefixed and suffixed patterns), 
also the following types that we have not included: *pira:s- which, as we have see in 
Chapter 4, is from *para:s- (cf. also the Akkadian imperative pi lax ‘fear!’, pi' sax, ‘be at 
peace!’, ri'kab ‘ride!’ li'qe: ‘take!’ (from *palax etc.); *piri:s-, *puru:s-, probably non- 
Akkadian; *puru:ss-, probably from *puru:s-; parru:s-, doubtful, possibly also from 
*paru:s-; pirri:s- doubtful; parass- non-Semitic. All these patterns, and a few others, are 
mostly rare and not primary. 

Important are the diminutives *pi/ura:s- (also diminutive of endearment, 
reverence) and *pu/irays- Akk. > *puri:s-, also pejorative). 214 R. Hetzron suggests 
that the palatal sounds -y- symbolize littleness, as in many other languages. 

5.9. Vowel length. Vowel length, once created, certainly did have an impact on the fur- 
ther development of the stress pattern. I believe that in the historical period of the de- 
velopment of Akkadian there already existed other prosodic rules, not those going 
back to PS. 

We have already pointed out that it is possible to reconstruct the Northern 
Semitic vocalism on the basis of the historically attested languages, Akkadian, Hebrew 
and Aramaic, bringing it back to an earlier stage, where an even tone type of prosody, 


213. The same happened with the long -i: in the verba ultimas in firm ce, and for the same reasons. The rare 
final -a: verbs had acquired the same stress type by analogy. 

214. Cf. the alternation of the infix -a:- (in Arabic), *-au- > -6- (in Hebrew and Aramaic), -ay- in some 
Berber languages, used for the so-called "conative", or A-stirps. 
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like that in Arabic, prevailed. But note also that Arabic itself has short and long vowel 
phonemes. As I see it, the only explanation that can be suggested is that length was 
originally produced not by strong expiratory stress on a vowel, but rather by some other 
suprasegmental paradigmatic feature (ictus). 

However the mobility of the stress in the historically attested Northern Semitic 
languages persisted, and was actually connected with length. Here it is appropriate to 
discuss the plural morphs which are in Semitic, and probably also in other NAA- 
languages and in Egyptian, typically long. According to the hypothesis that length is 
connected with an earlier "ictus", we must conclude that the plural morphs were 
dominant and hence were featured by the dominant suprasegmental marking. There is 
evidence in the historical period at least for Hebrew ( *q&'tal : *q&te'l-u:)\ if the mater 
lecdonis in Akkadian is to be connected with "ictus", then the same is true of the Ak- 
kadian mater lectionis spellings like (1) kal-bu, pi. kal-bu-u, (2) ik-su-ud, pi. ik-su-du-u, 
(3) da-mi-iq-tu/dam-qa-tu, pi. dam-qa-a-tu etc. Plene spellings of the (1) and (2) type 
become rare and later disappear after the OB period, and probably the syllables never 
were stressed in the strict sense of the word. But (3), although not consistently as in 
the case of the contracted final ("superlong") vowels, is written "plene" often enough 
even at the latest period of the language. The inference is that the stress on the femi- 
nine plural in -a:t- and on the contracted final vowel differed in quality from stress in 
other positions. What was the difference? In the cases of (1) and (2) the "ictus", when 
the langauge changed over to a central intonation type, tended to disappear under the 
influence of the actual stress on the base, dominant even in comparison with the im- 
portance of the plural morpheme. 

5.9.1. There is still another case of typical "plene"-writing, where length arose for 
rhythmical reasons, namely the forms of the verbs mediae infirmce: *ya-kun > ya-ku:n, 
*yV-ku(w)an > yV-kan, and especially the verbs ultima; infirmce: (y)ib-ni-i. Here the 
length is due to the final glide. As the reader will remember, the verba medice infirmce 
and the verba ultima; infirmce derive from bicorsoual roots leveled to the pattern of 
triconsonantal roots: ya-CCiC < *-CVCVC *ya-Ci:C < *-CiC;ya-CCi: < *CiC(i) < 
*QC/*CaC. 215 With a vocalic suffix, a homorganic glide appears, e.g. in the plural: ya- 
CCiy-u:, but with zero suffix, there is vowel length of rhythmical origin: *ya-CCi:. 
There is no special valence in this but the "stress" will nevertheless appear. At the 
stage when an "ictus" typically produced length, length would automatically produce an 
"ictus". However, it is probable that the final stress would be secondary: *'ta-C,Ci:. 
This stress would remain on the same syllable also when a vocalic suffix appears, be- 
cause *-iy- = Hence in the plural 'ya-C,Ciy-u:, e.g. '?i-b,niy-u: ‘they built’, 'ra,biy- 
u ‘great’, ru'ba:?-u ‘prince’ (diminutive of reverence, like ?ila:h- ‘god’). The question 
now arises, why did the contraction result in the elision of the (secondarily) stressed 
vowel, or even the long primarily stressed vowel, and in the lengthening of the case- 


215. It may seem strange that instead of the more logical lengthening of the vowel between the two radical 
consonants, a vowel appears after both consonants, and it is this vowel that is rhythmically lengthened. 
However the possibility of such a phenomena is strengthened by the analogy of Belova’s law, according to 
which a PAA CaC-root, which usually produces *CiC/*Ci:C in Semitic, produces a *y-CC-root in Egyp- 
tian. By the same token also *CCy! But cf. 5.2.6. 
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vowel, unstressed? At least two reasons can be suggested: (1) Elision of the case-vowel 
would leave the word without inflection which at that point of development of the lan- 
guage was still relevant. (2) Two stresses on contiguous syllables are unstable, hence 
the development would be '?i-b , niy-u: > , H-bni'y-u: , 'ra- , biy-u > , ra-bi'y-u and even 
by analogy ru'baTu > ,ruba:'?u. Only from here do we reach ?ibn, rab, rub at the stage 
of the late OB and MB dialects. (The contraction did not take place in the Assyrian 
dialect, where the development was '?i-b,ni, 'ti-b ,niy-u:, 'ra, biy-u, 'ru,ba:‘-u > '?ibni, 
'?ibni?u, 'rabiyu, ru'ba:?u, with loss of the secondary stress). 

In Akkadian, the non-contracted final vowels, both the short and the long ones, 
were still alive in the middle of the second millennium, while the mimation, that relic 
of a postpositive article ( JaDPA , p. 215), had already died out: kalbum > kalbu, gen. 
kalbi, pi. kalbu:, obi. case kalbir, ?iksud, pi. ?iksudu:; also ?ibni: etc. The length of the 
plural morph of the noun was certainly still there: sg. was unmarked, pi. was marked. 
By Neo- and Late Babylonian the cases were extinct, and the forms in question 
developed > kal(s)b, pi. kalbi; ?ibni. The next stage of development was to kalb(s), pi. 
*kalb(a); ?ibn(a) with the neutral vowel tending towards zero. However, the plural had 
still to be distinguished from the singular. There had been an allomorph for the pi. 
namely -e. Its origin and rules of use have never been clearly formulated. The al- 
lomorphs -i: and -e are often encountered in the same text. I suppose that -i: is gener- 
ally the historical spelling, while -e is the one corresponding to the actual pronuncia- 
tion. Since [e] is an allophone of both /a/ and /i/, the difference between pi. and 
pi. -e is first of all that of stress. (Cf. the examples quoted by Reiner: 216 'tasmara: ,ni: : 
?asmara:ne). A stressing of the vowel of the plural morph was necessary to save it from 
elision, and it led also to its lengthening. Stressed final vowels are not elided, but they 
are not necessarily written "plene". No similar development took place in the verb. 
The -u: in *iksudu: was contracted, but did not disappear (spelled in the Aramaic way 
with a consonantal mater lectionis: ik-su-du-u? in Neo- and Late Babylonian). The 
reasons are probably (1) that the secondary stress could and had survived in a trisyl- 
labic word-form: sg. '?iksud, pi. ,?iksu'du; '?ibn(a), pi. ib'n; cf. in the verba medice in- 
firmce: ?u-ki:n > 'fukin, ?u-'ki:n-u: > lukinnu > ?u'kinno, with the long consonant res- 
cuing the vowel from elision. 

5.9.2. Returning to the final contracted vowel, the so-called "superlong" one, it is still 
to be explained why this vowel is always, not only optionally, written plene. At the 
same period when the plural was still clearly distinguished from the singular by its 
vowel being long (kalbu, pi. kalbu:), two final vowels divided by a glide were contracted 
and thus became long. It could have been expected that the fate of the long vowel in 
*?ibnu: would be the same as in kalbu:. This was not the case. There was a difference 
betwen the two long vowels, and they were actually ?ibn and kalbu:. Thus we come 
again to the the notion of the "superlong" vowel having had some extra suprasegmental 
features to distinguish it from the simple long vowel. Was it because the "superlong" 
vowel was originally two vowels, and hence actually longer than the simple long one? 
Such distinction would probably have been short-lived. Was it because the "superlong" 


216. Reiner 1966 §5.3.4.2. The problem of the Akkadian plural forms is there treated differently. 
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vowel was stressed? If so, why? Or was it because the "superlong" vowel, contracted 
from two vowels, had a specific accent contour, e.g. ' ? The latter solution seems to 
me the most probable. 217 

5.9.3. Let us compare the fate of the morpheme which is next in frequency in being 
written plene, namely the feminine plural ending in -a:tu/i(m). 

There are two ways to express the nominal plural in AA (here I disregard the 
complicated problem of broken plurals which originally must have been a method of 
forming collective and abstract nouns, see Diakonoff 1988:65-66). One way is usually 
thought to have been the following: lengthening the gender morph (f. -( a)t - : -a:t-). 
When the gender morph was zero, then the case morph was lengthened. 218 The Ak- 
kadian system was the following (note the special endings for masc. pi. adjectives): 


SINGULAR 

MASCULINE 

PLURAL 




NOUNS 

ADJECTIVES 

Nominative -u(m) 
Genitive -/(m) 
Accusative - a(m ) 


Direct -u: 

Oblique -/: 

(no mimation!) 

-u:t-u(m) 219 
- u:t-i(m ) 


FEMININE 

(NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES) 

Nominative -{a)t-u{m) 
Genitive -(a)t-i(m) 

Accusative 


Direct -a:t-u(m) 
Oblique -a:t-i(m) 



The Northern Central languages had the same system, but contrary to Ak- 
kadian, the masculine substantive had preserved the mimation -ma in the plural (see 
below for the -a), while the feminine nouns lost the mimation altogether. Southern 
Central (Arabic) has preserved the full original inflection of the plural only for 
participles, as follows: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

MASCULINE FEMININE MASCULINE FEMININE 

Nom. -u(n) -at-u(n) Dir. -u:-na -a:t-u(n) 

Gen. -i(n) -at-i(n) Obi. -/.via -a:t-i(n) 


217. This is a secondary extended stress, not identical with the one that might have existed at the PAA or 
NAA level. 

218. But the accusative sg. -a being originally an allomorph of the absolute or zero case (see Chapter 4. n. 
91), the -0/ /-a form had no plural. Since in PS a nominative construction of the sentence had replaced the 
ergative one, an accusative was needed also in the plural. Hence the genitive morph, which originally was 
a morph used for a very general subordinate case (see Diakonoff 1988:60), took over also the function of 
the accusative plural. The development cannot be very early, since the differentiation of the -u and the -/- 
case was in itself a development of a post-PAA date, and since the Cushitic data show that -/ was originally 
the case of the ergative and the subordinate genitive etc., while -u was introduced with the change-over to 
the nominative construction. 

219. The origin of the morph -u:t- deserves special investigation. Of the Semitic languages, it appears, for 
example, in Akkadian which also has a morph -u:t- denoting abstract nouns derived from concrete nouns. 
As usual in many other types of plural formation in Semitic, the semantics of abstraction would probably 
antedate the semantics of plurality. Note, however, that in Berber (Kabyle) there is a plural morph -it for 
all persons of the stative-qualitative predicate, which may be identical in origin with Akk. -u:t-. However, 
judging from the frequency of "plene" writings, the morph should rather be regarded as Note also the 
frequent plural morph -t in Agaw and sometimes in Chadic. 
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Acc. -a(n) -at-a(n) 

The other way consists, as established by Greenberg (1955), of suffixing or, 
more often, infixing the plural morph -a-. In Semitic, this way of forming the plural 
has, to a certain extent, influenced the pluralis fractus. Otherwise the plural morph -a- 
was suffixed to the postpositive article (Sg. -m/n, PI. -ma/na), and in Hebrew, addi- 
tionally infixed into the so-called nomina segolata, i.e. bases of the patterns *pars-, 
*pirs-, *purs-: kalab ‘dog’, PI. keUdbbiim (< *kalb-u, *kal-a-b-i:-ma). The plural -a-morph 
plays an important role in Aramaic: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


St. abs. ka'lab 

(> *kalb-u ) 
St. cstr. ka'lab 
St. emph. kalb-a: 

(with art.) ( < •-ha.) 


kala'b-i:n 

(< * kal-a-b-i:-n(a )( ?) 
kal'be ( < * kalb-ay ) 
kalbayya: 

(< * kalb-a-y-ha :) 


mala'kat 

(> •malk-al-u) 
mala'kat 
malko't-a: 


mala'k-a-n (nunation, 
a former article) 

mala'k-a:-t(o)- 

malk-a:-'t-a: 


The masculine plural construct state from *kalb-ay was originally a casus obli- 
quus. An archaic text has a form *ldbw, i.e. [*kalb-a-w] in the direct case. With a suffix 
pronoun of the 3 rd person masc. we have kalb-6-hi:. 

Here we can see that the plural fern, in *-a:t- is not the result of the lengthening 
of the gender morph, as is postulated for Akkadian, but obviously the result of intro- 
ducing the plural -a-morph in a position directly after the base (often with infixation in- 
side the base at a later period). There is every reason to believe that the same was the 
case in the Akkadian fern, plural. However, Arabic, a language with no vowel elisions, 
shows us that the original form of the feminine morphs was not -t-/-at-, but simply -at-. 
This means that the "lengthening" of the feminine morph to form the plural actually in- 
volved the insertion of an extra -a- beside the already existing -a- in -at-, which would 
lead to the creation of a contracted -a-, i.e. ['a]. That this was the case is shown by 
AA examples where the feminine plural morph actually consists of two syllables, as the 
Aramaic allomorph for -a:t, namely -a:wa:t, the Minaean (ESA) -ht = [-a:ha:t], and the 
Egyptian -wt = [-a:wa:t] which is the regular feminine plural morph in that language. 

Thus, the Akkadian feminine plural morph probably came from *-a+at-V which 
resulted in a contrasted "superlong" vowel -at-. This must be the reason why the 
"plene" writing is so frequent (not only in Akkadian but also in Hebrew, where the 
morph -ot is written "plene” with few exceptions). From the point of view of Akkadian 
phonetics, the masculine plural -a:, -i: could easily be explained as coining from *-a+u, 
*-a + i, as in Aramaic, but this explanation does not work for the Western forms -u:- 
ma/na, -i:-ma/na with the mimation/nunation article. 220 

Note that the enclitic article -ran must have also existed in the Proto- Akkadian 
plural nouns, as it does in Western and Central Semitic plural nouns. Even if other 
factors (dominance of the plural morpheme) were not involved, this alone could be 


220. In Proto-Hebrew Sg. •kalb-u(-m), PI. kal-a-'bi:ma, the infixed archaic plural morph was actually 
redundant, and hence bore no "ictus". Compare Berber, where the usual masculine plural morph is -an, -in 
( < * i:-n(a )), and the usual feminine plural morph is -a-n ( < *-a:-n(a) < *- a-a-na ), where the first -a- is 
probably the original feminine gender morph, cf. 5.5.1. (5a). 
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responsible for the moving of the "ictus" to the syllable before the enclitic, and hence to 
a lengthening of the vowel, which was retained for a while after the loss of the article. 
However, it is quite probable that the infixation of -a- into the feminine plural (with 
"ictus" on it, since the plural morph was one of the dominant ones) was felt as lengthen- 
ing of the feminine morph, and parallel forms emerged in Akkadian for the masculine 
Substantive plural -u:, i-: and, by analogy, for the masculine adjective plural -u:-t- 221 
5.9.4. We have now come to the end of our exposition of the hypothesis explaining the 
possible origin of vowel length in Semitic. Not all the details could be included, and 
even the main points are hypothetical. What mattered to the author was not proclaim- 
ing the absolute correctness of this or that part of the hypothesis, but pointing out that 
there is a problem, and there must be ways to solve it. Our hypothesis is at present just 
the first one of the possibilities. 

5.10. The phonemes /e/ and /o/. A few more words are in order on the vowel /e/ 
(and + /e:/, + /e/) characteristic of Akkadian and, as has lately appeared, of Eblaite. 
Originally it appears instead of a or i in contact with f and h and thus was an allophone 
of the first two. It has, however, survived the dropping of these two consonants in Ak- 
kadian. It came to appear also in contact with x and r (the latter possibly to be pro- 
nounced as uvular?), 222 and later also in other positions, e.g. in final position for -i 
(MAss., NAss.), and finally in the newly created plural morph -e-, thus already as a 
phoneme. Its actual pronunciation is unknown, [e] is little more than a guess. It could, 
e.g., have been a back close [i]. The selection of the pronunciation [e] rather than [i] is 
due to Hebrew and Greek transcriptions of Akkadian, as, for example, in the DN Akk. 
Bed: : Hebrew Bed, Greek Be:los (< *ba9l-). 

5.10.1. Note that a vocalic phonological subsystem (a, e, i, u) is asymmetrical and 
hence unstable: 

a u 

e 

i 

This is another proof that Eblaite e is not a phoneme. In Akkadian, however, 
/e/ is a phoneme indeed. Nevertheless, nearly 100% of Akkadian words containing e, 
not counting the cases of laryngeal influence, are borrowings from Sumerian. By their 
sheer number they have secured for /e/ a phonemic status. The Akkadian morph -e is, 
as we have seen above, secondary. 

5.10.2. However, the existence of an /e/ in the vocalic subsystem requires also an /o/. 
It certainly had existed (in spite of the doubts of I. J. Gelb) in Old Akkadian, as cor- 


221. The -H-t-, the plural ending of adjectives, is a local phenomenon inside Semitic, and not an early 
one. It coincides with the morph of abstract nouns and was probably formed in both cases from the mas- 
culine plural morph -u: and the morph -t- which was not only a feminine morph (probably not a feminine 
ending at all in its origin), but also a morph of abstraction, passivity etc. Of course, it is placed not in its 
original and natural place (before the case morph), but the formation is secondary anyhow. The vowel is 
superlong (by analogy), on the same evidence as -a- in -at-. 

222. From very old times on, Hebrew had two different prounciations of /r/, one as an alveolar sonant 
which could be geminated, the other a postvelar fricative [R], cf. the general Masoretic treatment of r as 
postvelar, e.g. as not geminated (mab&re.k < *mubarrik) with compensatory lengthening of the vowel, but 
also the type kfirat ( < *kurrat-) (Ez. 16:4), read [korrat] with the [rrj geminated. 
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reclty pointed out by S. Lieberman (1979), and it has as certainly existed in Late 
Babylonian, which is evidenced by the Graeco-Babyloniaca texts (Pinches 1902, 
Schileico 1928/29, Sollberger 1962, Diakonoff, JaDPA p. 314sq, Geller 1983, Blank 
1984, Dandamaeva 1985), e.g.: 

Akkadian Greek transcription 


muxxi-su 

[woxs] ‘on him’ 

ot, 

?i:pus 

[?i:pos] ‘made’ 

L<t>09 

te:rub 

[te:rob] “you entered’ 

npop 

-sunu 

[-son] ‘their’ 

- oov 

Turrik 

[?orrik] ‘make long’ 

oppix 

?u 

[?o] ‘and’ 

o 

Tuznu 

[?ojon] or [?ozon] ‘ear’ 

o4 ov 

sulbur 

[solobor] ‘making old’ 

ooXopop 

‘iummamu 

[?omma:n] Vise man’ 

opav 

libittu 

[libit] ‘adobe brick’ 

Xipie 

“iispuk 

[?ispok] ‘he poured’ 

iac))OX 

even Sumerian dumu ‘son’ has the Greek transcription Sop. 
Furthermore: 


?u:mu 

[?o:w] ‘day’ 

(0 

?u:mi: 

[?o:wi:] ‘days’ 

uei 

in(a) bu:rti 

[?ib-bo:rt] ‘in the well/pool’ 

l (3(0pT 

-sum-ukin 

[-sowokin] part of a name 

- oouxlv 

?isturu 

[?i§tor(!)] ‘wrote’ 

icrropou 

tupsarru:tu 

[topSarrut] ‘scribal art’ 

To<t>aapoue 

Nabu 

[nabu] < *Nabi(y)u(m) name of deity 

Napou 


The table, incomplete though it is, is instructive. It supplies information which 
cannot be gleaned from Hebrew and Aramaic transcriptions with their late and unreli- 
able Masoretic vocalization, nor from transcriptions used in other languages employing 
cuneiform, since the writing system of the latter languages was borrowed from Ak- 
kadian and had no graphic means for expressing what had not been possible to express 
in that system of writing. 

It appears that Akkadian short (etymological and traditional) /u/ is in all cases 
transcribed as Greek o micron. The single case of icrropou cannot be taken into ac- 
count, because by the Late Babylonian period the subjunctive morph -u was actually no 
longer pronounced, and the Greek transcription is due to the teacher’s hypercorrect 
literary pronunciation, -oouxiv is the result of a contraction [ou] < [*-owo-], and may 
also be set aside. Important are the three examples of uei, To<t>oapoue and Napou: 
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the latter DN is consistently transcribed by Greek authors with -ou- 223 and in Hebrew 
as -u. Thus, ou is here obviously the transcription of the Akkadian "superlong" , and 
probably supports the hypothesis that it was pronounced with a contoured tone and 
consisted of two morae 224 The same must be true for the morph -t spelled Todoapoue. 
In Akk. ?u:mu(m) we also have a contraction (< PS *yawm-) and, as shown by S. 
Lieberman, it was most probably pronounced [*yo:m-] in Old Akkadian. This is, 
however, not a contraction of two vowels, and the resulting vowel is hence not super- 
long. There is no positive proof that the [-o:-] < [*-au-] ever became [-u:-] rather than 
[-o:] in Akkadian, e.g. ?u:bil (< *ya-wbil-) ‘he brought’ should be read [?o:bil] and not 
[?u:bil] at all periods. 

The same holds good for the short [o]. I suggest that the /o/-phoneme attested 
in the Graeco-Babylonica texts took root in the Akkadian phonological system at the 
same period as /e/ became a phoneme, and that the traditional, transcriptional Ak- 
kadian short u was actually [o] in all cases at least from the Old Babylonian period on. 

What traditionally is transcribed as long u: represents [o:], at least in the case of 
simple contractions. In other cases, it might have been [u:] or [o:], but the superlong 
u must have been [-u:]. 225 It is probable that not only had ei developed to [i:] in the 
Hellenistic period, but also ou to [u:]. 

5.10.3. From the above table we also learn that etymological m was or could be pro- 
nounced [w] in all positions. The same seems to have been true of Elamite as well. 
The phenomenon of a development m > *w > w may also be as old as the later Old 
Babylonian period, when we first encounter spellings of m for etymological *w in a 
number of cases. 

5.11. Sumerian phonology and Akkadian. And now we have arrived at the last issue, 
that of the contribution of the Akkadian data to Sumerian phonology. 

This is not the place to present a complete exposition of the extremely compli- 
cated and little known field of Sumerian phonology. 226 The problem will be treated in 


223. Thus by Claudius Ptolemseus, see Wachsmuth 1985:305. 

224. If we adhere to the third mora hypothesis, we must even count the final superlong vowel as three 
morse. 

225. Less probably a diphthongoid of the [uo] or [ou] type? 

226. The following is a short bibliography of problems concerning Sumerian transcription, phonology and 
phonetics: Poebel, A., Grundziige der sumerischen Grammatik, Rostock 1923, III. Lautlehre, pp. 12-31; 
Sollberger, E., Le systime verbal dans les inxriptions "royales” presargoniques de LagaJ , Genfeve 1952, pp. 
15-19; Falkenstein, A., Grammatik der Sprache Gudeas von LagaS I, Rome 1949, pp. llsqq; id., Das 
Sumerische, Leiden 1959, pp. 22-32; Jestin, R., Notes de graphie et phonetique sumiriennes , Bib. de l’fxole 
des Hautes Etudes, IV' section, 317, Paris 1965; Krecher, J., Verschlusslaute und Betonung im Sumeris- 
chen, AOAT 1, pp. 157-197; Parpola, S., Transliteration of Sumerian: Problems and Prospects (Studia 
Orientalia 46), Helsinki 1975, pp. 239-298; Civil, M., "From Enki’s Headaches to Phonology", JNES 32:57- 
61 (1980); id. "The Sumerian Writing System: Some Problems", Orientalia NF, 42:21-34 (1983); Diakonoff, 
I.M., "Ancient Writing and Ancient Written Sources", Festschrift Th. Jacobsen, AS 29, 1976, pp. 99-121; 
Lieberman, S J., The Sumerian Loanwords in Old Babylonian Akkadian, I, Missoula 1977; Romer, S.H. Ph. 
Einfuhrung in die Sumerologie, Nijmegen 1982, pp. 37-39; Thomsen, M.-L., The Sumerian Language, 
Copenhague 1984, pp. 20-26, 37-47. 
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detail in Mrs. Larisa Bobrova’s Ph.D. thesis. Below I shall state the main points of 
necessary enquiry, as I see them. 

(a) We know about Sumerian phonetics and phonology, first, from Akkadian trans- 
criptions in some ancient Sumero-Akkadian vocabularies made for the Sumerophone 
schools ( e-dub-(b)a, ED below) at a period when Sumerian was apparently no longer in 
everyday use in most Akkadian cities, namely, in the Old Babylonian period (19- 18 th 
centuries B.C.); notably from the so-called series Proto-Ea, Ea, and Aa; and secondly, 
by analyzing borrowings from Sumerian into Akkadian. 

(b) The vocabularies use the Later Orthography 227 (cf. 2.5.), and apply the following 
sign-series to express the Sumerian phonemes: 

b, p, d, t, s, s,z,g,k,h,m,n, l and r. NB: noemphatics! 

This should correspond to the pronunciations [b], [p], [d], [t], [s] (or [$], or [s]), 

(c) (ts), [ 5 ] (dz), [g], [k], [x], [m] (and also [w], [w]?), [n], [ 1 ] and [r], 

(c) The Sumerian borrowings into Akkadian fall into two series: (1) borrowed in 
everyday life, for everyday objects and notions; (2) borrowed through the ED, for 
"bookish" words. In group (1), t or t is used for ED d; k (and, in specific cases on which 
see below, m and n) for ED g; s often for ED s. From this it appears that the actual 
opposition in Sumerian was not "voiced : unvoiced", but "lax : tense". Lax plosives tend 
to be dropped in Auslaut but reappear before vocalic morphs . 228 NB: tense is not = 
emphatic, because early (but not later!) Akkadian emphatics were probably still glot- 
talized, and always unvoiced. 

(d) Besides the usual scribal Sumerian, called eme-gir s (EG), there further existed a 
dialect attested from the OB period on and used for passages spoken by women in 
epics and by gala-priests, e.g., in cultic texts recited by them. There is good reason to 
believe that this dialect, called eme-sal (ES) was the specific language used by women 
and eunuchs. Numerous ethnographic parallels are known to have existed and to be 
still in existence. It may nevertheless have its origin in a local dialect. 

(e) However, only the pronunciation was taken over from that dialect. The mor- 
phological difference between EG and ES is almost nil. In the vocabulary there are a 
few differences, mostly relating to words whose "male" pronunciation may be thought 
to have been tabooed for women, such as ‘man’, ‘unmarried girl’, ‘little (one)’, 
‘husband’, ‘king’, ‘chief, ‘master’, ‘herdsman’, ‘queen’, ‘lady’, ‘eunuch, singer’, ‘priest’, 
‘cow’, ‘pig’, ‘tomb, grave’, ‘shadow’, ‘mind’, ‘to carry, bring’, ‘to go, walk’, ‘to care for’, 
‘to ask for’, ‘to pull (e.g. hair)’, ‘to beat’, ‘to flog’; also the numerals. The main dif- 
ference is in pho nology. Regular correspondences can be established. With the ex- 
ception of the above words, the glottochronological distance between ES and EG is 
zero, which means that the lexical development of ES was identical to that of EG. 
Nevertheless, the phonemic reflexes between ES (actually the dialect which lent its 
phonetics to ES) and EG are regular, so that a Proto-Sumerian phonological system 
can be reconstructed. 


227. This is a simplification. The Later Orthography had a number of variants, see Lieberman 1977:87sq. 

228. The exceptions are extremely rare, if any. 
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(f) The Sumerologists have from time to time found that there must have existed a 
number of Sumerian phonemes not listed above under 5.11.b. Thus, different sign 
series are used in Sumerian for two separate groups of words containing, for instance, 
g. One of them corresponds to g (but also z, ft) in ES. It is transcribed g in the ED 
tradition, but k in the first group of borrowings. The other one corresponds to m in ES 
and transcribed usually as g, but in a few cases as m or n in the ED tradition and in 
borrowings. These two phonemes are now often transcribed as g and g, respectively, al- 
though we do not in all cases known when the ED g is actually [g]. Only when a 
vocalic suffix was added did the Sumerian scribes use a separate sign for, e.g. [ga] and 
[ga], namely ga and ga. According to Civil and Lieberman, there are also cases where 
the ED tradition vacillates between transciptions of roots with d- and with /--signs, or 
with d- and with s-signs, and a transcription f has been hence suggested. However, here 
too, there is no certainty that we can sort out this phoneme from the texts in all cases, 
nor whether the different sign series indicate in each case a separate phoneme (or 
separate phonemes), or whether a number of variant monosyllabic stems are involved. 

(g) There is good reason to believe that Sumerian may have had two ft’s, one of them 
being dropped in Auslaut (= lax *p), the other not; two p’s (tense *p). One of them is 
reflected in ES medially as -ft-, the other as -p-. Tense *p does apparently not occur in 
Auslaut. 

There were several d s, one dropped in Auslaut (lax *r), others not. There was a 
d (probably palatalized [dr]) reflected as z ([5]) in ES, and another non-palatalized 
(ES d), and probably still another, possibly labialized, transcribed as t 229 in ES and in 
non-ED borrowings, occuring only before u. There was possibly one t (tense t ), never 
used in Auslaut. 

There were at least four g’s, one dropped in Auslaut (= lax *k); one g reflected 
as d ([dr] palatalized?) in ES, another g (probably the same lax *k) reflected asg in ES; 
a third g (probably labialized [g w ] reflected as ft in ES (well attested only medially and 
in Auslaut). All these have the same reflexes in the ED tradition (namely g), and in 
the first group of borrowings (apparently always k). One must list separately the above 
mentioned nasalized g ES m, ED usually g (but, as mentioned above, a sign series 
different from the other g’s is used); however, sometimes also n or m, similarly in bor- 
rowings. Note that this, or yet another phoneme, *y (nasalized?) seems to be 
transcribed asx (!) in Elamite Akkadian. 

There was apparently only one tense k • , attested also in Auslaut, but extremely 
rarely (Powell 1982). In the Sumerian genitive morph -ak- (written -a-ka, - a-ke 4 when 
followed by another vocalic morph), the k is dropped in the ED tradition (against the 
rule for tense consonants), but retained in Akkadian borrowings, often as long -kk-. 

There were at least two Jr’s, one of them dropped, the other retained in Auslaut. 
The opposition is probably "lax : tense" also here, or else "voiced : unvoiced", because 
in ED transcriptions at least one x- alternates with /- [1?] and g- (also in ES), and the 


229. Actually, only one sign, tu, is involved, but it has also a value du 5 . Hence the use of the signs du ~ du 5 
is parallel to the use of the signs ga ~ gi \ two different d-phonemes. 
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same or another x- alternates with r-. Note that x is used for ? (fain) in Eblaite and in 
OB transcriptions of Amorite. 

The question of the pronunciation of m is a very moot one. The Akkadian de- 
velopment of m > [w] unparalleled in other Semitic or, in fact, in any AA language, 
but attested in written texts from the late OB period on, must be due to Sumerian sub- 
stratum. Note also that not only EG g alternates with ES m, but sometimes also vice 
versa! However, if in some cases Sum. m (as transcribed) was [w], in other cases it was 
not, because Sum. dumu ‘son’ (thus spelled by the ED tradition) survives with an -m- 
into the Graeco-Babyloniaca (dom), when native Akkadian m had already in all 
positionw duoped into tv. 

There were at least two n’s: one reflected as n in ES, the other (probably a 
palatalized [nr] reflected as s ([$]?) in ES. In ED and in borrowings the palatalization 
does not seem to be attested. An n- develops into l- in EG in the vicinity of labials and 
u. It may have been a labialized [n w ] or, less probably, the already established palatal- 
ized [nr]. It is attested in borrowings as l. 

There certainly were at least two f s, one dropped in Auslaut, the other not. Dif- 
ferent signs are used for l^a ([la], possibly, the same l which alternates with one of the 
x’s), and for l 2 a:, the signs are la and Id. Because the sign la is also used for lal with 
the consonant dropped in Auslaut, but lal was not used for *la, we can confidently say 
that l\ (as in lal > la) was dropped in Auslaut, and l 2 (as in lal) was not. The difference 
was possibly: palatalized lx vs. lax non-palatalized l 2 , probably like Polish [1] (> 
Bielorussian w). 

There may have been two or three fs. It is not quite clear whether one of them 
could be dropped in Auslaut or not. The non-dropping one may also have included 
two kinds: one of them, alternating with one of the x’s, might have been uvular. (Since r 
in Akkadian affects the contiguous vowel in the same way as x does, it also might have 
been uvular). There is also an r, no doubt a dental-alveolar and perhaps palatalized, 
which alternates with l (lib ~ rib). Civil and Lieberman’s r was perhaps still another 
phoneme. 

5.11.1. The sibilants. It is here that the new AA and Old Semitic evidence comes in. 
We know that the Later Orthography s was ([$] or [s]), and that there were also at- 
tempts to reproduce [s]. In the ED tradition there are numerous cases of vacillation 
between spelled s and s, both in Auslaut and in Anlaut, which seems to me to be evi- 
dence for Sumerian [s]. But there must have also existed a [$], namely in the alterna- 
tion with [m]. One case of an alternation tus ~ sus is found, but this may be a simple 
scribal error. In borrowings, we find two different developments: (1) Sum. s (spelling) 
> borrowed s (spelling), as in ensi-a(k ) > *insi:?akkum, issi:?akkum etc. (2) Sum. s 
(spelling) > borrowed 5 (spelling), which should be read [c] (or [c-] tense), also for 
Sumerian proper. The z of the ED tradition should be regarded as some other affri- 
cate. 
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5.11.2. The vowel system. The Sumerian vowel system is, as could be expected, and as 
has been shown by Lieberman, symmetrical: 

a u 

e o 

i 

5.11.3. Closing words. The facts look scattered and diffuse. Especially annoying is our 
inability to identify the phonemes revealed by opposition through the feature "dropping 
in Auslaut : retained in Auslaut" with phonemes sorted out by other characteristics. 
Any hypothesis which would involve the decrease in the number of differentiating fea- 
tures might be attractive. 
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